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ADVER  TISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  expres- 
sed, to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys  of 
the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications,  which  have  been  received 
since  the  Original  Reports  were  circulat- 
ed, has  induced  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  come  to  a resolution  to  reprint  such'  as  ap- 
pear on  the  whole  fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that 
£he  Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible 
for  every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports 
thus  reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully 
acknowledge  any  additional  information 
which  ipay  still  be  communicated. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Board , may  be  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.  M.  P.  the  President , No.  32,  Sachvillt- Street, 
Piccadilly,  London. 
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PLAN 

fOR  RE-PRINTING  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  SURVEYS. 


Br  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


A Board  established  for  the  purpose  of  making  every 
essential  inquiry  into  the  agricultural  state,  and  the  means  of 
promoting  the  internal  improvement  of  a powerful  Empire, 
will  necessarily  have  it  in  view,  to  examine  the  sources  of 
.public  prosperity,  in  regard  to  various  important  particulars. 
Perhaps  the  following  is  the  most  natural  order  for  carrying 
©,n  such  important  investigations ; namely,  to  ascertain, 

1.  The  riches  to  be  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  na- 
tional territory. 

0.  The  mineral  or  subterraneous  treasures  of  which  the 
country  is  possessed. 

3.  The  wealth  to  be  derived  from  its  streams,  rivers,  ca- 

nals, inland  navigations,  coasts,  and  fisheries  : And, 

4.  The  means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  people, 

in  regard  to  their  health,  their  industry,  and  morals, 
founded  on  a statistical  survey,  or  a minute  and  careful 
inquiry,  into  the  aftual  state  of  every  parochial  distrift 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  every  point  of  real 
importance,  that  can  tend  to  promote  the  general  happiness 
ft  a great  nation,  seems  to  be  included. 

Investigations  of  so  extensive,  and  so  complicated  a na- 
ture, mu$t  require,  it  is  evident,  a considerable  spac^of  time 
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before  they  can  be  completed.  Differing  indeed  in  many 

respefts  from  each  other,  it  is  better  perhaps  that  they  should 

1- 

be  undertaken  at  different  periods,  and  separately  consider- 
ed. Under  that  impression,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
hitherto  directed  its  attention  to  the  first  point  only,  namely 
the  cultivation  of  the  surface,  and  the  resources  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  it. 

That  the  faffs  essential  for  such  an  investigation  might  be 
collefted  with  more  celerity  and  advantage,  a number  of  in- 
telligent and  respedtable  individuals  were  appointed,  to  fur- 
nish the  Board  with  accounts  of  the  state  of  husbandry,  and 
the  means  of  improving  the  different  districts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  returns  they  sent  were  printed,  and  circulated 
by  every  means  the  Board  of  Agriculture  could  devise,  in 
the  districts  to  which  they  respectively  related ; and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  circulation,  a great  mass  of  additional  va- 
luable information  has  been  obtained.  For  the  purpose  of 
communicating  that  information  to  the  public  in  general,  but 
more  especially  to  those  counties  the  most  interested  therein, 
the  Board  has  resolved  to  re-print  the  survey  of  each  coun- 
ty, as  soon  as  it  seemed  to  be  fit  for  publication ; and  among 
•several  equally  advanced,  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Lancaster, 
and  Mid-Lothian,  were  pitched  upon,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proposed  publication.  When  all  these  Surveys 
shall  have  been  thus  re-printed,  it  will  be  attended  with  lit- 
tle difficulty,  to  draw  up  an  abstract  of  the  whole,  (which 
will  not  probably  exceed  two  or  three  volumes  quarto)  to  be 
laid  before  His  Majesty,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament » 
and  afterwards,  a general  Report,  on  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  means  of  its  improvement,  may  be  Syste- 
matically arranged,  according  to  the  various  subjeCts  con- 
pefted  with  agriculture.  Thus  every  individual  in  the  king- 
dom may  have. 
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1.  An  account  of  the  husbandry  of  his  own  particular 
county;  or, 

2.  A general  view  of  the  agricultural  state  of  the  kingdom 
at  large,  according  to  the* counties,  or  distrifts,  into 
which  it  is  divided ; or, 

8.  An  arranged  system  of  information  on  agricultural  sub- 
jefts,  whether  accumulated  by  the  Board  since  its 
establishment,  or  previously  known ; 

And  thus  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Agricultural  knowledge  in  general,  will  be  attainable 
%rith  every  possible  advantage. 


In  re-printing  these  Reports,  it  was  judged  necessary,  that 
they  should  be  drawn  up  according  to  one  uniform  model ; 
And  after  fully  considering  the ' subject,  the  following  form 
was  pitched  upon,  as  one  that  would  include  in  it  all  the  par- 
ticulars which  it  was  necessary  to  notice  in  an  Agricultural 
Survey.  As  the  other  Reports  will  be  re-printed  in  the  same 
manner,  the  reader  will  thus  be  enabled  to  find  out,  at  once, 
where  any  point  is  treated  of,  to  which  he  may  wish  to  di- 
rect his  attention. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  RE-PRINTED  REPORTS. 


Preliminary  Observations. 

Chap. 

I.  Geographical  State  and  Circumstances. 

Sect.  1 . — ‘Situation  and  extent,  and  Etymology .* 

2.  — Divisions. 

3.  — Climate. 

4 — Soil  and  Surface. 

5.  — Minerals. 

6.  — Mountains  and  Hills. 

7.  — Waters. 

II.  State  of  Property. 

Sect.  1. — Estates  and  their  management,  and  number. 
> 2. — Tenures. 

3. — Description  of  Estates  arranged  by  Parishes. 

III.  Buildings. 

Sect.  1. — Houses  of  Proprietors. 

2.  — Farm  Houses  and  Offices ; and  Repairs. 

3. — Cottages. 

4.  — Parochial  Buildings. 

5.  — Ancient  Edifices  fallen  into  decay. 

IV.  Towns  afld,  Villages. 

V.  Mode  of  Occupation. 

Sect.  1. — Size  of  Farms. — Chara&er  of  the  Farmer!. 

2.  — Rent — in  money — in  kind — in  services. 

3.  — Tythes — Teinds — Stipends. 

4.  — Schools. 

• In  the  following  Report  of  Kincardineshire,  those  Chapters,  Sccliom  or 
9ubj'  dls,  printed  here  in  ItalUk,,  have  been  added  to  the  original  plaa. 
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Sect.  5. — Poor-rates  and  Poor. 

6.  — Leases. 

7.  — Expence  and  Profit.  Note,  in  the  survey 

of  Kincardineshire  this  section  is  postponed 
to  the  chapter  on  Rural  Economy. 

8.  — Public  burdens  laid  dire  SI ly  on  Land. 


Chap. 

VI.  Implements  and  Machinery. 
VII.  Enclosing — Fences — Gates, 
VIII.  Arable  Land. 

Sect.  1 . — Tillage. 


2. — Fallowing. 

3 —  Rotation  of  Crops. 

4 —  Crops  commonly  cultivated ) theif  Seed, 
Culture,  Produce,  &c.* 

5. — Crops  introduced  but  not  commonly  culti- 
vated. 


• Where  the  quantity  it  considerable,  the  information  respecting  the  crops 
commonly  cultivated,  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heada;  (for  in- 
stance of  wheat.) 


In  general  the  same  heads  will  also  suit  the  following  grains ; 
Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Rye,  Pease,  Buck-wheat. 
Vetches  - - Application. 


a Sort. 

3.  Steeping. 

4 Seed  (quantity  sown.) 
3.  Time  of  sowing. 


1.  Preparation,  gjg*. 


7 Harvest. 

8 Threshing. 

9.  Produce. 

to.  Manufacture  o'f  bread. 


6 Culture  whilst  growing 


fhoe, 

1 weeding, 
(.feeding. 


Cole-seed  - 

I Seed. 


Drawn  - - 
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Chap. 

IX.  Grass. 

' Sect.  1.  Natural  meadow  and  pasture. 

2.  Artificial  Grasses. 

3.  Hay  Harvest.  • 4'  • 

4.  Feeding. 

X.  Gardens  and  Orchards. 

' • \ 

XI.  Woods  and  Plantations.  • 

XII.  Wastes. 

XIII.  Improvements. 

Sect.  1.  Particular  improvements  by  distinguished  in- 
dividuals. 

2.  Draining. 

3.  Paring  and  Burning.  (Not  taken  notice 
of  in  this  Report.) 

4.  Manuring. 

5.  Weeding. 

6.  Watering. 

XIV.  Live  Stock. 

Sect.  1.  Cattle. 

2.  Sheep. 

3.  Horses,  and  their  use  in  husbandry,  com- 
pared to  oxen. 

4.  Hogs. 

5.  Rabbits. 

' *'  ' 

6.  Poultry. 

7.  Pigeons.  * • ■ 

8.  Bees. 

, ■ 

XV.  Game  or  wild  animals. 

XVI.  Rural  Economy. 

Sect.  1.  Labour — Servants — Labourers — Hours 
of  labour. 
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Chap; 

Sect.  2.  Provisions. 

' * 3.  Fuel. 

4.  Capital  employed  in  agriculture. 

5.  Expence  and  Profit. 

XVII.  Political  Economy. 

Note,  in  this  Report  this  chap,  comes  in  before  the 
preceding  chap. 

Sect.  1.  Roads. 

2.  Canals. 

3.  Fairs.  ? In  this  Survey  both 

4-  Weekly  markets.  } *n  one  Sect. 

5.  Commerce. 

6.  Manufactures. 

7.  Fisheries. 

7.  Poor,  (in  this  Survey  inserted  in  chap.V.) 

8.  Population. 

XVIII.  Obstacles  to  improvement ; includ- 
ing general  observations  on  agricul- 
tural legislation  and  Police. 

XIX.  Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Sect.  1.  Agricultural  Societies. 

2.  Weights  and  Measures. 

3.  Income  tax  on  Farmers. 

4.  Thirlage. 

5.  Dogs. 

Conclusion.  Means  of  improvement  and  the  measures 
calculated  for  that  purpose. — Not  entered  into  in  this  Re- 
port, but  consists  of  an  estimate  from  the  preceding  data  of 
the  whole  produce  of  the  county,  and  how  it  is  disposed  oL 
Appendix. 
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Perfection  in  such  inquiries  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
body  of  men  to  obtain  at  once,  whatever  may  be  the  extent 
of  their  views,  or  the  vigour  of  their  exertions.  If  Lewis 
XIV.  eager  to  have  his  kingdom  knowp,  and  possessed  of 
boundless  power  to  effeft  it,  failed  so  much  in  the  attempt, 
that  of  all  the.  provinces  in  his  kingdom,  only  one  was  so 
described,  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  posterity**  it  will 
not  be  thought  strange,  that  a Board  possessed  of  means  so 
extremely  limited,  should  find  it  difficult,  to  reach  even  that 
degree  of  perfeflion,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  attain- 
able, with  more  extensive  powers.  The  candid  reader  can- 
not expett  in  these  reports  more  than  a certain  portion  of 
pseful  information,  so  arranged,  as  to  render  them  a basis 

* See  Voltaire's  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  vol.ii.  p.  127,  j j8  edit.  1752. 
f he  folio  wing  exttaft  from  that  work  will  explain  the  circumstance  above 
alluded  to. 

“ Lewis  had  no  Colhcit,  nor  Loavois,  when  about  the  year  1698,  fcr  the 
**  instruction  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  hcordired  each  of  the  intendanis  to 
draw  up  a particular  description  of  his  province.  By  this  means  an  exa& 
“ account  of  the  kingdom  might  haye  bpen  obtained,  and  a just  enumeration 
“ of  the  inhabitants  It  was  ao  useful  work,  though  uli  the  intendant*  had  not 
“ the  capacity  and  attention  of  Monsieur  de  Lamuignon  de  Baville.  Had 
f*  what  the  king  dire&ed  been  as  well  executed  in  regard  to  every  province, 
“ as  it  was  by  this  magistrate  in  the  accouut  of  Languedoc,  the  colltdlion 
“ would  have  been  one  of  the  most  Valuable  monuments  of  the  age.  Some 
“ of  them  are  well  done  ; but  the  plan  was  irregular  and  imperfect,  because 
“ all  the  intendants  were  not  restrained  to  one  and  the  same.  It  were  to  be 
“ wished,  that  each  ol  them  had  given,  in  columns,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
“ in  each  cluSion  ; the  nobles,  the  citizens,  the  laboureis,  the  artisans,  the 
“ mechanics,  the  cattle  ofevery  kird;  the  good,  the  indifferent,  and  the  bad 
« lands,  all  the  tleegy,  regular  and  secular,  their  revenue?,  those  of  the  towns, 
“ and  those  of  the  communities. 

“ All  these  beads,  in  most  of  their  accounts,  are  confused  and  imperfefi  j 
« and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  starch  with  great  care  and  pains  to  fhic( 
« what  it  wanted.  The  design  was  ixcetlent,  and  would  have  been  of  the 
preatest  use,  had  it  bten  executed  with  judgment  and  uniformity.” 
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for  further  and  more  detailed  inquiries.  The  attention  of 
the  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  kingdQm,  however,  will 
doubtless  be  excited,  and  the  minds  of  men  in  general  gra- 
dually brought  to  consider  favourably  of  an  undertaking, 
.which  will  enable  all  to  contribute  to  the  national  stores  of 
knowledge,  upon  topics  so  truly  interesting  as  those  which 
concern  the  agricultural  interests  of  their  country ; interests, 
which  on  just  principles  never  can  be  improved,  until  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  kingdom  is  fully  known,  and  the  means  of 
its  future  improvement  ascertained  with  minuteness  and  accu- 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

TO  THE 

MID-LOTHIAN  RE-PRINTED  REPORT. 


In  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
when  it  first  assembled,  on  the  4th  of  September  1793,  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  measures  which  seemed 
to  me  the  most  likely  to  promote  the  objects  of  that  institu- 
tion ; and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  whe- 
ther the  first  objeff  ought  not  to  be,  to  ascertain  fails,  wi- 
thout which  no  theory  or  system  of  reasoning,  however 
plausible,  could  be  depended  on ; that  for  attaining  so  im- 
portant an  objeff,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  into  the 
agricultural  state  of  all  the  different  counties  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  means  which,  in  the  opinion  of  intel- 
ligent men,  were  the  most  likely  to  promote  either  a general 
system  of  improvement,  or  the  advantage  of  particular  dis- 
triff  s ; that  by  employing  a number  of  able  men  for  that 
purpose,  by  circulating  their  reports  previous  to  their  being 
published,  and  by  requesting  the  additional  remarks  and 
observations  of  those  to  whom  such  communications  were 
sent,  it  was  probable,  that  no  important  faff,  or  even  useful 
idea,  would  escape  notice. 

The  plan  thus  chalked  out  having  been  approved  of  by 
the  Board,  it  was  immediately  set  about  with  every  possible 
degree  of  energy.  Among  other  intelligent  individuals  no- 
minated for  that  purpose,  the  late  Mr  James  Donaldson  in 
Dundee,  was  appointed  to  take  a Survey  of  the  county  of 
Kincardine-  Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
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* mining  his  Report,  published  in  1795,  will  see  the  pains 
he  took  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  mission.  Since  that  time, 
however,  much  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  agriculture 
of  this  county  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Board  therefore  resolved  to  have  a Survey  made  anew  of 
The  Mearns,  • and  on  the  same  enlarged  plan  that  it  has 
adopted  with  all  the  other  counties  ; and  fixed  on  Mr  George 
Robertson,  whose  Survey  of  Mid-Lothian  has  been  so  well 
received,  to  make  it  and  to  draw  up  the  Report.  As  he  has 
resided  more  than  seven  years  in  Kincardineshire,  in  a capa- 
city that  led  him  to  have  much  intercourse  over  a consider- 
able extent  of  its  territory,  and  had  besides  formed  a pretty 
general  acquaintance  and  correspondence  through  the  whole, 
he  thence  had  a facility  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
facts.  How  far  he  has  availed  himself  of  these  means  will 
appear  from  a perusal  of  the  work,  which  the  Board  has 
been  induced  to  form  an  opinion  might  now  be  rendered  fit 
for  publication. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  accounts  of  the 
other  districts  in  the  kingdom  will  soon  be  equally  complete ; 
in  which  case,  a greater  mass  of  agricultural  knowledge  will 
be  collected,  in  a shorter  period  than  probably  can  be  found 
in  all  preceding  publications  on  the  subject  of  husbandry; 
and  thus  the  foundation  will  be  laid,  for  a general  system  of 
improvement,  on  that  best  and  surest  of  all  foundations,  a 
knowledge  of  facts. 

Next  to  collecting  information,  the  improvement  of  a 
country  must  depend  upon  rousing  a proper  spirit  of  exer- 
tion, in  order  that  the  information  thus  accumulated  may  be 
put  into  action.  By  the  happy  constitution  of  this  country, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  property  is  better  secured  here 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  state  that  ever  existed,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  a great  spur  to  exertion.  But  the  legislature 

cems  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
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that  security,  and  to  think  that  no  other  encouragement  or 
6pur  could  be  necessary.  Fortunately,  however,  a new 
system  has  commenced.  Parliament  has  already  begun  to 
vote  some  aid  for  the  improvement  of  husbandly.  The  le- 
gislature has  at  last  taken  the  plough  and  the  spade  under  its 
immediate  protection  ; and  those  who  make  any  useful  dis- 
covery likely  to  be  of  service  to  agriculture,  have  now  every 
reason  to  expect  attention  to  their  claims,  and  that  encourage- 
ment which  their  discoveries  may  be  found  to  merit. 

Where  both  skill  in  agriculture,  and  a spirit  of  improve- 
ment exist,  there  can  be  but  one  thing  wanting,  namely,  ca- 
pital. There  is  little  risk,  however,  of  any  deficiency  of  that 
nature  in  these  kingdoms,  unless  our  capital  should  be  di- 
verted from  its  natural  means  of  employment,  domestic  im- 
provement, to  remote  and  foreign  speculations.  The  best 
mode  of  preventing  such  a deviation  seems  to  be,  to  make  the 
kingdom  known  to  its  inhabitants,  and  to  point  out  the  benefit 
•which  they  may  derive  from  improving  it.  Such  are  the  ob- 
jects of  these  inquiries ; which,  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
county  of  Kincardine,  seem  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  indeed  to  have  reached  a very  considerable  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

O The  investigation  is  brought  down  only  to  1807, 
unless  othenvays  stated. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  10.  of  the  Preliminary  Observations,  for  MiJUtlian  Reprinted  Report, 
read  KiacarJintilire  Reprinted  Report. 

9J,  ad.  line  of  the  account  of  South  Lowerftone,  dele — rather  to  Ibe 
east  than 

118,  Lines  nt.  and  4th.  Acres  in  cultivation,  inftead  of  4430  read  5466 
Waftes,  indead  of  2976,  read  1940 

iCo,  Title  of  Sect.  I.,  inftead  of  Houfes  and  Proprietors,  read  Houfes  of 
Proprietors. 

164,  line  5th  from  the  bottom,  inftead  of  a mile,  read  two  miles. 

167,  laft  line  of  the  account  of  Riccarton,  inftead  of,  of  that  town,  read 

to  that  town. 

168,  Account  of  Hillton,  inftead  of,  occafionally.  (point)  He  had,  read, 

occafionally, (comma),  he  bat. 

1 95 1 Line  XI,  inftead  of  creeled  no  it  bin,  read,  near  to. 

407,  For  Mergie  read  Megrit. 

[45*]  2d  line  from  the  bottom,  inftead  of  the  firft  from,  read  form. 

464,  Line  3d.;  inftead  of  4I.  14s.  read  4I.  16s. 

466,  Line  3d. ; inftead  of  Cultivated,  read  [/^cultivated. 

Appendix,  page  27,  line  7.;  for  1396,  read  1696. 

Page  30.  line  6th.  inftead  of  (flat)  • read  (dagger)  t 
30.  line  19,  for  Btrvy  hill,  read  Berry  hill. 

These  it  is  believed  are  the  only  errors  that  materially  a fie  ft  the  sensei 
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CHAP.  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  and  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

SECT.  I. 

Situation , Extent , and  Etymology. 

Kincardineshire,  or  the  Mearns,  is  situated  between  56  deg. 
43  min.  and  57  deg  5 min.  N.  latitude  and  between,  1 deg. 
47  min  and  2 deg.  30  min.  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
It  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  extends  32  itiles  in  length 
from  SW.  to  NE.  and  24  miles  where  broadest,  from  S.  to 
N.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  about  380  square  miles  j or, 
as  more  particularly  ascertained  by  Mr  William  Garden, 
who  drew  an  accurate  mapofit  in  1774,  it  contains  243,444 
English  acres. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  British  or  German  Ocean, 
for  about  35  miles,  including  the  various  indentations  of  a 
high  and  precipitous  rocky  shore.  On  the  north,  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  river  Dee,  and  part  of  Aberdeenshire  : And  on 
the  west  and  south,  by  the  county  of  Angus,  from  which  it 
is  separated  in  almost  the  whole  line,  by  the  river  of  North- 
esk. 

Dividing  the  whole  into  100  parts,  there  are  about  30  in 
full  cultivation,  12  partially  cultivated  or  improveable,  8 in 
plantations,  and  50  of  such  high  hills  or  barren  heaths,  as  to 
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be  altogether  unfit  for  culture  ; and  indeed  produce  ex- 
tremely little  pasture  in  their  natural  state. 

The  population,  which  will  hereafter  be  more  particular- 
ly specified,  amounts  to  the  rate  of  about  70  to  the  square 
mile.  Of  this  five  parts  in  six,  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
or  in  such  mechanical  professions  as  are  intimately  connect- 
ed with  it ; what  are  properly  denominated  manufactures, 
have  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  Kincardineshire. 

This  county  is  divided  into  18  entire  parishes,  and  com- 
prehends likewise  three  fourths  of  the  parish  of  Nether 
Banchory,  and  a small  part  of  the  parish  of  Drumoak.  The 
remaining  parts  of  these  parishes  lie  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen. There  is  also  in  this  county  a small  part  of  Edzel, 
which  parish  is  situated  principally  in  the  shire  of  Angus; 

As  to  the  etymology  of  The  Mearns , there  have  been  dif- 
ferent conjectures.  There  is  a legendary  story,  which  says 
that  this  county  obtained  that  name  from  Mernia,  a brother 
of  Kenneth  II..  while  another  brother  called  Eneas,  imparted 
his  name  to  the  county  of  Angus.  Whatever  grounds  there 
may  be  for  the  last,  there  seems  to  be  little  for  the  first  of 
these  appellations  : for  it  is  never  called  Mearns  simply,  as 
we  say  Angus,  or  Fife ; but  always  The  Mearns.  This 
mode  of  expression  plainly  indicates  some  quality  or  pecu- 
liarity either  of  the  county  or  of  the  people,  so  that  Camden 
who  traces  a likeness  in  the  present  term  Mearns,  to  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  the  Vernicones  of  Ptolemy,  seems  to  be  near- 
er the  truth  in  his  conjecture.  In  fad  it  is  still  called  to  this 
day,  Vearn  (spelt  Mhearn ) in  the  Gaelic  language. 
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SECT.  II. 

DIVISIONS. 

This  section  may  be  arranged  under  two  general  heads. 
First,  according  to  the  soil ; and,  second,  according  to  the 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  departments. 

First,  according  to  the  soil,  this  county  may  be  divided 
into  five  distinfl  districts,  each  having  its  own  peculiarity  of 
feature,  and  specific  qualifications. 

1st.  The  Dee-side  distrifl. 

2d.  The  Coast-side  distrifl,  north  of  the  water  of  Cowie. 

3d.  The  Coast-side  distrifl,  south  of  the  water  of  Cowie. 

4th.  The  How  o’  the  Mearns. 

5 th.  The  Grampians. 

Or,  in  the  same  view,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  distrifls  only. 

First,  that  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  north  from 
Stonehaven,  or  rather  from  the  water  of  Cowie  ; including 
thus  the  whole  Grampians,  in  which  Granite  is  the  preva- 
lent, or  almost  the  only  stone  to  be  found,  and  where  the 
soil  is  almost  entirely  a decomposition  of  that  Fossil*. 

A 2 

* .Although  I have  in  this  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Survey  stated  that 
Granitt  is  the  most  prevalent  stone  to  the  northward  of  Stonehaven,  and 
among  the  Grampians,  yet  this  must  be  understood  with  limitation.  Ill 
fadl  there  appears  to  be  several  kinds  of  bard  stone  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
There  is  Granite  properly  so  called,  composed  of  Schorl,  Feld  spir.  Quartz, 
and  Mica  (called  here  Sheep’s  Silver)  in  one  uniform  mass.  This  is  found 
on  the  surface  in  rudely  shaped  blocks,  some  of  them  several  tons  weight,  not 
only  among  the  hills  where  it  is  in  great  abundance,  but  in  some  cases  in 
detached  blocks  at  a great  distance  in  the  low  part  of  the  county.  There 
is  a variety  of  this  that  is  known  here  under  the  name  of  Healbcnt  or  Heath- 
stone,  and  is,  I think,  what  is  otherways  called  Grant.  It  is  composed  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  Granite,  but  formed  in  a different  manner,  being  ar- 
ranged into  layers  or  Strata,  generally  curved  and  distorted  in  its  veins  like  to 
the  veins  of  timber  in  a knot  in  wood.  This  appears  also  in  detached  and 
unshapely  blocks  on  the  surface,  as  well  as  Granite,  and  like  it  too,  although 
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Second,  the  remainder  of  the  county,  lying  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Cowie,  including  the  How  and  the  Coast-side, 
south  of  Stonehaven,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  Granite ; 
the  stones  consisting  chiefly  of  Sandstone,  Pudding  stoae. 
Limestone,  and  Rotten  rock ; and  the  soil  having  a conformi- 
ty more  or  less  to  them  all,  as  they  more  or  less  prevail. 
As  this,  however,  is  not  a geological,  but  an  agricultural 
survey,  I shall  adhere  to  the  order  of  division  first  stated,  as 
being  more  consonant  to  the  investigation  of  the  subjeff  pro- 
posed. 


1st.  DIVISION. — The  Dee-side  District. 

This  being  intersected  by  the  river  Dee,  will  fall  to  be 
described  in  two  subdivisions.  First,  that  part  of  it  which 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  lies  be- 
tween 13  and  22  miles  West  from  Aberdeen,  comprehend- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  and 
a small  part  of  the  parish  of  Drumoak ; and  consists  alto- 
gether of  about  26  square  miles,  or  16,640  acres.  It  is 
much  diversified  into  heights  and  flats,  and  has  a general 
southern  exposure.  Great  exertions  towards  improvement 

chiefly  confined  to  the  muirs  and  mountains  is  sometimes  found  in  the  low 
and  cultivated  part  of  the  country,  at  a great  distance  from  the  hills  It  is 
the  most  unworkable  of  all  stone,  as  it  is  almost  impervious  to  the  tool  of  the 
mason  or  stonehewer.  These  two  are,  so  far  as  I know,  found  only  in  loose 
blocks  on  the  surface,  or  where  more  plenteous  are  piled  on  one  another  in 
heaps ; but  there  are  also  much  other  hard  stone  in  this  quarter,  arranged  in- 
to rocks  or  strata,  but  of  which  I do  not  know  the  scientific  names.  They 
are  hard  and  ponderous,  but  having  neither  quart?,  nor  mica  in  their  com- 
position, they  seem  to  be  very  different  stone  from  the  Granite.  In  some  cas- 
es they  are  of  a dull  redish  colour,  and  in  others  incline  to  blur.  In  all  cases 
they  are  arranged  in  strata  or  layers  which  dip  in  many  various  directions. 
A rock  of  this  kind  near  Stonehaven,  by  the  way  side  in  the  den  of  I.ogie  has 
a resemblance  to  Schistus  or  Slate.  The  whole  hard  stone  in  this  county 
goes  under  the  name  of  ■wbimhne,  only  the  Granite  by  way  of  distinction  is 
called  the  ftarjluli*. 
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hare  here  been  most  successfully  made,  though  still,  little 
more  than  an  eighth  part  is  in  cultivation.  In  this  quarter, 
there  is  more  land  planted  with  wood,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  county. 

The  mansions  of  proprietors  in  this  tract,  are,  Crathes, 
Inchmarlo,  Glassel  and  Raemore. 

The  population,  which  had  declined,  but  is  now  increas- 
ing. amounts  to  about  50  to  the  square  mile ; all  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  living  in  distinct  farm-steads,  and  cot- 
tages, there  being  no  towns,  and  hardly  even  a village  in 
the  whole  territory. 

Second,  that  tratt  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  shelving 
towards  the  river.  This  is  partly  in  a state  of  complete  cul- 
tivation, partly  in  a progress  towards  it,  and  partly  in  a 
state  of  nature  little  susceptible  of  improvement.  Reckon- 
ing this  division  from  the  bridge  of  Dee  upwards,  it  will 
extend  from  east  to  west  about  18  miles,  through  the  pa- 
rishes of  Nether  Banchory,  Mary  Culter,  Durtis,  part  of 
Upper  Banchory,  and  Strachan.  Supposing  the  inhabited 
part  of  it,  where  improvement  has  taken  place,  or  ha3  been 
attempted,  to  reach  at  an  average,  to  3 miles  in  breadth, 
it  would  thus  comprehend  about  54  square  miles,  or 
31,560  acres  j of  which,  not  more  than  one  fifth  is  in  actual 
cultivation.  It  has  in  general  a cold  exposure  to  the  north, 
and  in  many  places  an  obdurate  damp  soil.  Yet  from  the 
persevering  exertions  of  some  of  the  proprietors  and  princi- 
pal tenants,  there  are  in  it  many  highly  creditable  examples 
of  good  husbandry.  Part  of  it  all  along,  has  also  been  em- 
bellished with  plantations,  which  of  late,  have  been  greatly 
extended,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a very  cheerful  appear- 
ance. 

The  mansions  of  proprietors  in  this  trail  are,  commen- 
cing from  the  east,  Nether  Banchory,  Auchlunies,  Ardoch, 
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Kincaussie,  Netherley,  Pitfoddels,  or  Mary  Culter,  Durris, 
Tilquhilly,  Inverie,  and  Blackball. 

The  population  is  at  the  rate  of  about  66  to  the  square 
mile;  and  all  employed  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
district,  in  agriculture ; with  no  towns,  nor  Hardly  a vil- 
lage in  the  whole  tract. 

Although  this  whole  district  is  situated  in  the  county  of 
Kincardine,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  make  any  part  of  Tie  Mearns, 
being  more  propeily  included  in  Mart , which  country  here 
extends  to  both  sides  of  the  Dee.  It  is  not  always  that  we 
can  ascertain  with  precision  the  lie  s of  ancient  territories, 
which  have  long  ceased  to  be  separate  jurisdictions.  But 
the  present  inhabitants  of  this  district,  who  ought  to  know 
best  to  what  territory  they  belong,  never  give  the  name  of 
The  Mearns  to  their  own  part  of  the  country,  but  always 
speak  of  that  countiy  as  lying  south  of  the  Grampians. 

2d.  DIVISION. — Coastside  District , north  from  Stonehaven. 

This  extends  about  14  miles  along  the  coast,  between 
Stonehaven  and  the  Dee,  and  may  be  about  3^  miles,  at  an 
average  in  breadth,  between  the  sea  and  the  Grampians, 
where  cultivation  has  not  reached,  and  thus  will  compre- 
hend 4-5  square  miles,  or  28,800  acres.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Stonehaven,  on  the  estates  of  Urie,  and  Cowie,  in  this  dis- 
trict, part  of  the  lands  are  in  a high  degree  of  cultivation. 
There  are  also  small  stripes  of  fertile  ground,  by  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  through  the  lands  of  Muchals,  Skate,  w,  Port- 
lethen,  Findon,  and  round  the- point  of  Nigg  c osite  to 
Aberdeen,  both  by  the  sea  and  river  side.  But  the  great 
proportion  of  this  tract  is  the  most  haggard  country  that 
can  well  be  conceived.  The  exertions,  however,  which 
have  been  recently  made  to  improve  it  are  truly  astonishing, 
if  we  consider  the  obstructions  which  the  cultivators  had  to 
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encounter,  arising  from  the  vast  quantity  of  huge  blocks 
of  granite  and  gniess,  interspersed  through  the  marshy  land, 
and  from  the  quagmires  and  mosses  which  every  where 
abound.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  record,  that  these  seemingly 
insuperable  obstruftions  to  cultivation,  have  in  several  in- 
stances been  overcome,  and  that  these  extraordinary  efforts 
of  the  husbandman,  have  been  crowned  in  part  with  the 
happiest  and  most  beneficial  effefts.  This  part  of  the  coast,  * 
which  rises  at  once  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  three  miles  inland  to- 
wards the  hills,  continues  to  ascend,  until  it  is  nearly  500 
feet  in  height,  is  much  exposed  to  the  cold,  receiving  little 
shelter  artificially  from  plantations.  These  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  prosperous,  throughout  the  whole  of  chis  dis- 
trict, unless  upon  its  southern  margin,  near  to  Stonehaven, 
where  the  extensive  plantations  of  Ury,  and  the  smaller 
ones  of  Cowie,  form  an  agreeable  exception  to  this  general 
remark. 

The  mansions  of  proprietors  in  this  district,  which  ex- 
tends through  the  parish  of  Nigg,  part  of  the  parish  of 
Nether  Banchory,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  of 
Fetteresso,  are  Tullos,  Bahiagask,  Elsick,  Chapelton, 
Newhall,  Newtonhill,  Muchals,  Cowie,  and  Ury. 

In  this  tract  there  are  also  several  feuars  who  have  man- 
sions, and  who  have  extended  cultivation  around  them, 
as  shall  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of. 

The  population  of  this  district  is  much  greater  than  at 
first  one  should  expect  from  the  dismal  aspect  of  the 
country.  It  will  amount  in  all,  to  the  rate  of  about  100 
to  the  square  mile.  This  is  high,  in  a country  in  which 
there  is  hardly  yet  one  third  part  of  it  in  cultivation ; and 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  there  beiug  in  it  several 
fishing  villages  along  the  shore,  and  from  the  great  abun- 
dance pf  moss  for  fireing ; which  last,  occasions  a popu- 
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lation  pretty  thickly  scattered  in  single  habitations  over  the 
face  of  the  interior. 

3d.  DIVISION. — The  Coast-side  District  south  from 
Stonehaven.  > 

This  territory  extends  about  1 8 or  20  miles  in  length, 
along  the  shore,  from  Stonehaven  to  the  Northesk,  and 
might  have  been  included  in  one  division  with  the  preceding* 
were  it  not  that  the  soil,  composed  of  different  materials, 
and  that  the  general  aspeCt  of  the  surface,  more  inviting  to 
the  eye,  shew  a marked  distinction  in  nature.  It  rises  in 
general,  with  a bold  rocky  shore,  from  100  to  300  feet  in 
height,  and  expands  into  plain  fields,  many  of  which  are  in 
high  cultivation ; but  laid  out  in  every  direction,  according 
as  the  several  rivulets  or  deep  ravines  bend  their  course  from 
the  conterminous  hills  to  the  ocean.  Some  of  these  hills 
(and  generally  the  most  barren)  approach  close  to  the  sea  ; 
but  the  greater  part  are  in  the  back  ground,  and  although 
very  numerous  are  not  lofty ; none  exceeding  500  feet  in 
height.  The  soil  in  the  lower  parts,  is  of  every  description 
from  the  most  worthless,  to  the  most  valuable.  But  it  is 
oddly  intermixed  ■,  entire  wastes,  in  some  places  lying  con- 
tiguous to  the  most  fertile  fields.  The  greater  proportion, 
however,  is  of  the  latter  description  ; some  of  the  lands  near 
the  shore  being  as  productive  perhaps,  as  any  in  Britain, 
bearing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  beans,  wheat,  c!over,&c. 
This  traCt,  stretching  inland  from  4 to  5 miles,  may  compre- 
hend about  85  square  miles,  or  54,400  acres ; of  which  one 
half  is  in  cultivation.  It  extends  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  parish  of  Fettercsso,  and  comprehends  the  entire  pa- 
rishes of  Dunnottar  and  Kinneff,  the  greater  part  of  Arbuth- 
nott,  together  with  the  whole  of  Garvock,  Bervie,  Benholm, 
and  St  Cyrus. 

The  following  are  the  seats  of  the  principal  proprietors. 
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which,  amidst  their  respective  plantations  embellish  this 
coastside-division ; and  which  although  greatly  exposed  to 
the  violence  of  the  eastern  winds,  have  many  examples  of 
thriving  wood  around  them ; even  though  some  part  of  these 
plantations  is  within  reach  of  the  sea  spray. — Commencing 
from  the  north  ; Riccarton,  Fetteresso,  Dunnottar-House, 
Barras,  Allardyce,  Arbuthnott-House,  Benholm,  Brotherton, 
and  Muirton,  Brigton,  Lav/rieston,  Woodstone,  Criggie, 
Kirkside,  and  Canterland. 

The  population  in  this  division  is  at  the  rate  of  about  HI' 
to  the  square  mile ; of  which  about  one  fourth  part  are  in- 
habitants of  towns,  having  little  or  no  connection  with  agri- 
culture. 

4th  DIVISION. — District  of  the  Honv  of  the  Meant;. 

This  territory  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  district  last  des- 
cribed, and  immediately  south  from  the  Grampians.  It  is 
a low  champaign  country  well  cultivated,  and  abounding  in 
gentlemen’s  seats,  villages,  and  plantations.  It  extends 
through  the  parishes  of  Glenbervie,  part  of  Arbuthnott,  and 
the  whole  of  Fotdoun,  Lawrence-kirk,  Mary-kiik,  and  Fet- 
tercairn.  It  may  be  about  1G  miles  long  from  east  to  west, 
and  5 miles  broad  at  the  west  end,  but  grows  narrower  to- 
wards the  east,  until  at  its  termination,  at  the  Water-shed, 
about  4 miles  west  from  Stonehaven  it  may  be  little  more 
than  half  a mile  over.  It  may  comprehend  altogether  about 
50  square  miles,  or  32,000  acres  ; of  which  five  parts  in  six 
are  in  cultivation.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  northern 
' blasts  by  the  towering  Grampians,  which  here  present  a front 
of  from  500  to  2500  feet  in  height,  above  the  level  of  this 
plain ; while  it  is  protected  from  the  ungenial  easterly  winds 
by  the  heights  of  Garvock  and  Arbuthnott,  which  form  a low 
range  of  hills  from  lf)0  to  500  feet  high.  The  IIow  is  reek- 
coed  by  some  to  be  a part  of  Strathmore.  It  is  indeed  a 
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continuation  of  that  great  valley ; but  it  never  is  designed  by 
that  name  in  the  country  itself,  being  always  called  The  How 
(or  hollow)  of  the  Mearns. 

The  following  are  the  seats  of  the  proprietors,  which, 
with  their  respective  woods  and  ornamental  plantations, 
beautify  this  level  country. — Commencing  from  the  east ; 
Falside,  Kair,  Whiteriggs,  Glenbervie,  Castleton,  Monbod- 
do,  Drumtochty,  Johnston,  Kirkton-hill,  and  Balmanno, 
Hatton,  Balmakewan,  Phesdo  and  Thornton,  Fettercairn- 
Flouse,  Fasque,  Balbegno,  Inglismaldie,  Arnhall,  and  The 
Burn. 

In  this  district,  there  are  also  the  remaining  plantations 
around  the  mansions  now  in  ruins  of  Halkerton,  Pittarrow, 
and  Glenfarquhar,  which  still  serve  to  ornament  the  face  of 
the  country.  Several  lesser  seats  now  occupied  by  tenants, 
have  likewise  each  their  surrounding  woods  ; such  as  Bal- 
four, Balnakettle,  Newton,  Fordon-house,  &c.  There  are 
even  examples  of  tenants  who  have  embellished  their  Farm- 
steads with  clumps  and  rows  of  planting,  so  that  this  divi- 
sion of  the  county  has,  on  the  whole  a very  ornamental  and 
inviting  appearance. 

The  population  in  The  How  is  at  the  rate  of  160  to  the 
square  mile.  Of  this  number  there  is  not  above  one  tenth 
part  that  is  not  either  altogether  employed  in  agriculture,  or 
intimately  connected  with  it  This  is  therefore  a high  po- 
pulation supported  almost  exclusively  from  agricult  ure. 

5 th  DIVISION  — The  District  of  the  Grampians. 

This  dreary  region,  lying  between  the  How  and  the  Dee- 
side  district,  stretches  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
county  from  west  to  east,  carrying  sterility  of  soil  and  rugg- 
edness of  aspect  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  ocean.  The 
lower  limb  of  the  Grampians  indeed  is  in  this  survey,  inclu- 
ded in  the  Coastside  district  north  from  Stonehaven,  and  is 
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partly  in  cultivation.  But  we  may  well  believe  that  from 
the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  It  has  required  more  than  the 
ordinary  sweat  of  the  brow  to  rescue  such  a haggard  traft 
from  its  original  barrenness.  This  bleak  and  hilly  country, 
commencing  where  cultivation  ceases,  at  about  3 miles  from 
the  coast,  with  a height  of  from  500  to  600  feet,  increases 
rapidly  in  altitude,  but  on  a pretty  regular  scale  ot  gradation 
among  a vast  congeries  of  dark  brown  hills,  until,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  county,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea, 
Mount  Battock,  nearly  3500  feet  high,  in  cloud-capt  majesty 
soars  above  them  all. 

The  tradl  occupied  in  this  county,  by  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains is  at  an  average  from  1 6 to  18  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  about  from  6 to  8 miles  across,  from  south  to 
north ; comprehending  altogether  an  area  of  upwards  of  120 
square  miles,  or  nearly  80,000  acres.  Here  are  two  hunt- 
ing seats,  one  at  Mergie,  near  the  east  end ; and  another  at 
Bridge  of  Dye,  near  the  west.  And  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  two  places,  there  is  hardly  any  population. 

Although  the  circumstances  taken  notice  of  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  this  seftion  show  a marked  distinction  in  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  county,  yet  the  following  short  ab- 
,stra£!  may  more  clearly  make  this  appear.  . 


Proportion  in  too 
of  cultivated  land. 


I'.}  Dce's:de-  [s. 

3 Coast-side 


4.  The  How 

5.  The  Grampians 


N.  of  the  River  - 
of  the  River  - 
t N.  of  Cowie  water 

[s. 


13 
20 
33 

of  Cowie  water  5 0 
St 


-hardly  any 


Population 
Plt  Sq,  M. 

- - 50 

- - 66 
100 

- 144 

- 160  , 
almost  none. 


SECOND  GENERAL  HEAD. 

The  Civil , Ecclesiastical,  and  Military  departments . 


Such  as  in  the  preceding  sedtion,  are  the  different  districts 
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into  which  tliis  county  seems  to  be  arranged  by  the  hand  of 
nature  itself  And  this  is  a division  which  in  all  cases,  should 
preclude  every  other,  were  it  not  that  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  as  distinguished  into  civil,  military,  and  ecclesi- 
astical departments,  other  divisions  frequently  become  neces- 
sary. These  appear  to  be  regulated,  either  by  what  seems 
to  be  most  applicable  to  each  particular  county,  or  what  is 
most  conducive  to  the  general  interest  of  the  kingdom,  or, 
as  in  some  instances,  in  conformity  to  ancient  institutions 
which  cannot  well  be  abrogated. 

CIVIL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  Kincardineshire,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  general  admini- 
stration of  justice,  the  whole  county  is  considered  as  one  dis- 
trifl  Stonehaven  is  the  county  town,  being  the  scat  of  the 
Sheriff  Depute,  or  of  his  substitute  : and  in  his  court,  causes 
from  the  whole  shire,  w-hether  in  civil  or  criminal  aflions, 
are  called,  heard,  and  decided  upon.  This  court  has  two 
sessions  in  the  year,  a winter  and  a summer  session ; sitting 
and  rising  on  the  same  days  with  the  court  of  session  at  Edin- 
burgh. Since  the  small  debt  afl  in  its  present  extent,  took 
place,  there  is  also  a justice  of  peace  court  for  the  purpose, 
held  regularly  at  Stonehaven  on  the  first  monday  of  every 
month.  And  for  the  more  immediate  conveniencv  of  the 
southern  quarters  of  the  county,  the  same  court  is  held  at 
St  Cyrus  once  in  three  months. 

In  maritime  matters  however,  Kincardineshire  is  divided 
into  two  districts,  as  dependent  on,  and  connedled  with  the 
two  sea  ports  of  Aberdeen  and  Montrose.  To  the  port  of 
Aberdeen  belongs  the  whole  coast  along  the  parishes  of 
Nigg,  Nether  Banchory,  Fctteresso,  and  Dunnottar.  This 
line  stretches  from  'l  orry  oppositeto  Aberdeen  on  the  north, 
to  Crawton  inclusive  on  the  south  j an  extent  of  about  18 
miles.  To  the  port  of  Montrose  belongs  the  remainder  of 
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the  coast ; a stretch  of  aboyt  14-  miles.  In  conformity  to 
this  division,  all  causes  for  alledged  fraud  against  the  reve- 
nue, whether  in  the  Excise,  the  Customs,  or  the  stamp  duties, 
are  tried  by  a court  of  justice  of  the  peace,  which  sits  alter- 
nately at  Bridge  of  Dee,  and  Bourtry  Bush,  for  the  northern 
distri£t ; and  at  St.  Cyrus  and  Lawrencekirk,  alternately  for' 
the  southern. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  country  into  justiciary  circuits, 
Kincardineshire  is  classed  with  the  county  of  Aberdeen  and 
the  shire  of  Banff.  The  seat  of  the  assizes  is  at  Aberdeen, 
and  the  jury  is  composed  of  equal  numbers  from  the  three 
counties. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters,  according  to  the  ancient  institu- 
tion, this  county  was  partly  under  the  immediate  cognizance 
of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  partly  under  that 
of  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen  and  Brechin : and  it  is  still  in- 
cluded in  the  different  commissariots  that  have  retained  a 
jurisdi&ion  in  these  respective  consistorial  courts. 

The  following  are  the  parishes,  that  were  formerly  under 
the  inspection  of  the  archbishop,  and  which  still  belong  to 
the  commissariot  of  St.  Andrews.  Fettercairn,  Fordoun, 
Marykirk,  Laurencekirk,  St.  Cyrus,  Benholme,  Garvock, 
Arbuthnott,  Bervie,  KinnefF,  Dunnottar,  Fetteresso,  Nigg, 
and  Durris. 

The  parishes  of  Strachan,  Glenbervie,  and  Catterline, 
(now  united  to  Kinneff)  made  formerly  part  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Brechin,  and  are  still  in  the  commissariot  of  that 
diocese.  And  the  parishes  of  Drumoak,  Nether  Banchory, 
Mary  Culter,  and  Upper  Banchory,  which  made  part  of 
the  see  of  Aberdeen,  are  still  annexed  to  that  commis- 
sariot*. 

* Commissaries  retain  to  this  day,  an  exclusive  power  of  judging  in  de- 
clarators of  ma:riage,  and  of  the  nullity  of  marriage  ; in  actions  of  divorce 
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In  the  present  ecclesiastical  establishment,  Kincardine- 
shire is  divided  into  one  entire  piesbytery,  and  part  of  two 
others.  The  entire  presbytery  is  that  of  Fordoun,  com- 
prehending the  whole  parishes  to  the  south  of  the  Gram- 
pians, viz.  St.  Cyrus,  or  Eccles  Greig,  Benholm,  Bervie, 
KinnefF,  Dunnottar,  Fetteresso,  Glenbervie,  Fordoun, 
Fettercairn,  Marykirk,  Laurencekirk,  Garvock,  and  Ar- 
buthnott. 

This  Presbytery,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  synod 
of  Angus  and  Mearns,  meets  in  the  winter  season  at  Bervie, 
and  in  the  summer  half  year  at  Fordoun,  the  presbytery 
seat. 

On  Dee  side,  the  two  wcstmost  parishes  of  the  county, 
viz.  Strachan  and  Upper  Banchory,  are  attached  to  the 
presbytery  of  Kincardine  O’Niel  ; the  seat  of  which  is  at 
Kincardine  O’Niel,  about  six  miles  up  from  Upper  Ban- 
chory, on  the  north  side  of  the  Dee.  The  parishes  of 
Durris,  Mary  Culter,  Nether  Banchory,  and  Nigg,  are 
comprehended  in  the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  whose  seat 
is  in  that  city.  Both  these  presbyteries  are  included  in 
the  synod  of  Aberdeen. 

MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 

In  military  affairs,  Kincardineshire  belongs  to  the  nor- 
thern district,  and  is  the  most  southerly  county  attached 
to  that  command.  In  conjunction  with  Angus  it  forms  a 
regiment  of  militia  ; of  which,  as  its  proportion,  it  furnishes 
1 36  men.  This  regiment  is  the  eleventh  on  the  establish- 
ment, and  consists  of  647  rank  and  file. 

and  of  non- adherence  ; of  separate  aliments  to  wives ; of  bastardy  and  con- 
firmation of  testaments.  Because  all  these  matters  are  still  considered  to  be 
properly  contitiorialy  a name  given  to  the  courts  of  judicature  held  by  bishops, 
or  under  their  authority,  while  bithopa  governed  the  church.  See  Erskines 
Institutions,  Book,  I.  Title  5.  2d.  edit, 
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For  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  these  times  of  dan- 
ger and  alarm,  this  county  has  raised  two  regiments  of  vol- 
unteers, which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Kin- 
cardineshire and  Mearns  volunteers. 

In  forming  the  Kincardineshire  regiment  of  volunteers, 
the  county  is  divided  thus  : 

Comp.  Paiishes. 

1.  St.  Cyrus,  Garvock  and  Benholme. 

3.  Fettercairn,  and  Marykirk. 

5.  Glenbervie  and  Dunnottar. 

7.  Fetteresso. 

8.  Fordoun  and  Lawrencekirk. 

6.  Durris,  Upper  Banchory  and  Strachan. 

4.  Arbuthnott  and  Kinneff 

2.  Nigg,  Nether  Banchory  and  Mary  Culter. 

These  8 companies  consist  each  of  70  men,  including  Ser- 
jeants, corporals  and  drums. 

The  Mearns  regiment  of  volunteers,  consisting  of  4 
companies  of  80  men  each,  is  raised,  3 companies  in  the 
town  of  Stonehaven,  and  1 company  in  the  town  of 
Bervie*. 

This  county  undergoes  another  division  still,  viz.  into 
Highland  and  Lowland.  By  the  Distillery  Aft,  that  part 
of  the  Grampian  district  that  lies  to  the  westward  of  the 
Cairn-a-Mount  road,  is  situated  in  the  Highland  district ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  county  is  in  the  Lowlands. 

SECT.  III. 

C L 1M  ATE. 

Although  the  climate  of  any  country  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  degree  of  latitude,  under  which  it  is  situated, 

* Since  writing  the  preceding  account,  both  these  regimenrs  have  volun- 
teered their  services  into  the  local  militia,  and  are  formed  into  one  regiment 
of  ten  companies  containing  816  rank  and  file. 
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there  are  other  causes  which  have  likewise  an  effect  on  it : 
Such  as  the  altitude,  the  exposure,  and  even  the  cultiva- 
tion. Under  similar  circumstances,  in  other  respects,  how- 
ever it  must  be  from  latitude  alone,  that  one  country  is  col- 
der or  warmer  than  another.  Thus  Kincardineshire,  which 
has  an  equally  open  and  shelterless  exposure  to  the  sea, 
but  at  the  same  time  enjoys  equally  genial  influences  of  sea- 
son with  Berwickshire,  or  east  Lothian,  should  have  a cli- 
mate that  should  differ  from  the  climate  of  these  counties 
merely  as  57  degrees  of  latitude,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
colder  than  56.  And  this  probably  would  not  make  an 
odds  against  it  of  more  than  three  days,  either  in  spring  or 
harvest.  But  there  are  other  circumstances  which  operate 
against  the  climate  of  this  county.  The  principal  of  these 
is  its  near  vicinity  to  the  Grampians,  which  in  this  latitude, 
stretch  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island,  and  are  the 
highest  mountains  in  Great  Britain.  One  may  easily  con- 
ceive what  effect  this  position  must  have  on  the  climate  of 
the  county,  which,  consisting  itself  of  a great  proportion 
of  high  hills,  is  exposed  in  about  twelve  points  of  the  com- 
pass to  the  winds  passing  over  these  cold  mountains,  that, 
even  in  summer  are  never  entirely  free  from  snow.  The  im- 
perfect state  of  the  cultivation  also  (for  there  are  still  many 
marshes  and  much  unreclaimed  land),  must  have  an  effect 
here  against  the  climate.  If  we  add,  that  the  Mearns  is  not 
yet  so  minutely  divided  with  hedge-rows,  hedges  and  tim- 
ber, particularly  by  the  coast-side,  as  in  East  Lothian  and 
Berwickshire,  it  may  then  be  stated  on  the  whole,  that  in- 
stead of  three  days,  as  the  probable  difference  arising  from 
being  one  degree  of  latitude  more  to  the  north,  there  may 
be  two  weeks  in  the  spring  and  one  week  in  harvest,  that 
tills  county  is  later  than  in  the  two  counties  just  men- 
tioned. 
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Kincardineshire  being  much  diversified  also  into  hill  and 
dale,  with  a great  variety  as  to  altitude  and  exposure,  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  climate  of  the  several  divisions 
is  hereby  produced.  Thus,  the  territory  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Dee,  although  the  most  northerly  divi- 
sion of  the  county,  is  perhaps  the  warmest  of  them  all. 

This  arises  from  three  distinct  causes.  First,  it  has  a ge- 
nial exposure,  opeu  chiefly  to  the  south.  Second,  it  is 
sheltered  by  a variety  of  small  hills,  rising  gradually  from 
the  Dee;  and  the  whole  tract  on  its  northern  border,  is 
covered,  as  with  a shield  from  the  howling  tempest,  by  the 
extensive  hill  of  Fare,  a long  mountainous  ridge,  neatly 
eighteen  hundred  feet  high.  Lastly,  here  is  much  wood- 
land, partly  natural,  and  partly  planted,  which  never  fails 
to  soften  the  climate ; whether  it  be  by  the  direft  shelter 
which  it  affords,  or  by  the  alteration  which  it  occasions  to 
the  force  of  the  wind — abating  its  strength  or  dividing  its 
action.  ' , 

Hi 

The  second  part  of  Dee-side  district,  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  river,  has  a climate  somewhat  different.  Here  the 
lands  descend  with  a considerable  declivity,  from  the  Gram- 
pians to  the  Dee,  and  are  of  course  laid  fully  open  to  the 
north.  The  air  is  in  consequence  more  keen  and  piercing  ; 
and  seed  time  and  harvest  are  latter  than  in  the  opposite 
subdivision.  This  is  particularly  the  case  towards  the  hills, 
whose  uncultivated  bases  approach  in  some  places  almost  to 
the  riverside,  and  are  hardly,  at  any  place  more  than  three 
miles  from  it.  There  has  always  been  a portion  of  wood- 
land in  this  tract,  and  of  late  much  addition  has  been  made 
to  it  by  planting.  So  that,  so  far  as  plantations  have  a ten- 
dency to  meliorate  the  climate,  this  naturally  bleak  and  ex- 
posed country,  is  in  a fair  way  to  enjoy  that  advantage. 

On  the  lower  verge  of  it,  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
country  being  equally  protected  with  its  opposite  territory 
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from  the  northern  blasts,  by  the  same  means,  the  climate 
is  equally  mild.  During  the  drought  of  summer,  both 
sides  of  the  Dee  suffer  more  from  heat  than  any  other  part 
of  the  county,  insomuch,  that  the  crop  has  been  fre- 
quently injured  from  that  cause  alone. 

The  climate  of  both  the  eoast-side  districts,  throughout 
their  whole  extent,  is  often  very  severe  and  chilling.  This  is 
occasioned  by  these  districts  lyiUg  open  t6  the  wind  from 
the  east, which  is  the  most  ungenial  of  all  exposures*.  Yet, as 


” It  is  surely  a subject  not  unworthy  of  investigation,  to  inquire,  from 
what  cause  it  is, that  the  easterly  winds  arc  so  unfriendly  to  the  feelings  of  man 
and  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  in  this  country  .this  does  not  arise  merely  from 
the  Cold,  'for  the  north-  west  Wind,  and.  the  north  Wind  'fronts,  deprest  the 
fitererfry  ih  the  thermometer,  much  more  than  ever  an  east  Wind  frost  is 
known  to  do.  Yet,  these  frosts  from  the  north  rather  brace  than  relax  our 
nerves.  We  feel  nothing  from  them  to  incommode  us  but  the  cold  alone ; 
and  this  we  can  obviate  at  our  will,  by  having  recourse  to  warmer  clothing 
or  a brighter  fire.  But  an  east  wind,  even  without  frost,  less  or  more,  as  it 
fhky  he  in  forde,  unhihgeS  our  whole  frame.  Neither  clothing  nor  fire  can 
diVest  us  of  the  unpleasant  feeling.  That  this  is  not  the  operation  of  fan- 
cy  may  be  demonstrated  from  the  universalityof  its  influence.  It  is  not  confin- 
ed to  the  weak  and  the  valetudinary, Who  fcel  it  in'their  bed  chambers; Where 
ho  Wind  is  alltfwed  to  enter;  hut  eVeh  the  strongest  and  most  robust,  cannot 
avoid  being  sensible  of  its  pernicious  effe&s.  The  vegetable  tribes  too, 
partake  in  the  general  suffering.  This  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  languid 
state  of  'them  all  at  the  time.  The  withering  of  the  leaves  in  several,  and 
'thesfafe  of  disease,  and  even  death  itself -among  the  more  tender  kinds,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  Of  the  fadt.  Hence  the  blights  and  milldeWs,  which  affedt 
different  kinds  of  fruits  and  grain,  after  even  a shore  continuance  of  a strong 
easterly  wind  in  summer.  Nor  is  it  by  cold  only  that  the  cast  winds  ope- 
rate so  perniciously  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Tor  by  all  accounts  the 
suffocating  syroc  of  the  Levant,  generated  in  the  burning  sands  6'f  Arabia,  is 
still  thore  Unsuffereble  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  by 
an  excess  of  heat ; creating,  not  merely  a painful  sensation,  but  a debility  pe- 
culiar to  itself  throughout  the  whole  system.  This  is  a fadt  not  more  com- 
pletely ascertained,  than  the  combination  of  evih  which  We  suffer  in  this 
northern  latitude,  from  the  chilling  and  shrivelling  blasts,  that  are  borne  to 
us  across  the  Gexmau  Ocean  from  the  eternally  juow-covcred  mountains  of 
Scandinavia. 
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eea  air  fro©  whatever  direction  it  may  come,  has  always  an 
effect  to  moderate  cold,  snow  ip  winter  lies  here  but  a short 
time,  and  frost  is  seldom  either  very  intense  or  of  long  con- 
tinuance- Hence  U happens,  that  the  farmers  on  the  coast 
have  from  four  to  six  weeks  more  weather  in  winter  in 
which  they  can  plough  their  lands,  than  those  have  who  live 
but  four  or  five  miles  farther  inland.  This  gives  the  coast-side 
men  an  advantage  over  their  neighbours,  as  to  the  labour- 
ing of  their  fields,  which  they  c«tn  thus  accomplish  at  less 
expence,  from  being  fewer  days  laid  off  their  work.  But 
it  adds  nothing  to  them  in  point  of  season,  for  the  spring  on 
the  coast-side  is  little  if  at  all  earlier  than  in  the  interior ; 
while  the  harvest  is  even  sometimes  later,  neither  begin- 
ning nor  ending  so  soon. 

In  the  How,  which,  as  already  taken  notice  of,  is  shel- 
tered from  the  northerly  and  the  easterly  winds,  the  cli- 
mate ip  general,  i?  more  mild  and  equable  than  in  any  o- 
ther  division  of  the  county.  It  is,  however,  more  liable  to 
Storms  of  wind  from  the  south-west,  having  an  opening  in 
that  direction  for  sixty  miles,  without  an  intervening  hill  to 
break  their  force.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Wind  from  that  point  is  always  in  this  country  genial  to 
the  feelings  of  man,  apd  friendly  to  vegetable  growth. 
May  not  the  mild  and  salutary  nature  of  this  wind  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  its  coming  from  a warmer  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  being  wafted  over  a vast  extent  of  ocean,  whose 
prevailing  temperature  is  seldom  affe&ed  by  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat. 

In  the  Grampians,  the  climate  in  winter  and  spring  is  ex- 
cessively severe.  In  the  deep  hollows  and  glens,  indeed,  by 
the  windings  of  the  several  streams,  there  is  a kind  of  shel- 
ter from  the  storm,  amidst  a gloomy  and  cheerless  solitude, 
which,  except  in  a very  few  places,  is  equally  devoid  of  hu- 
man habitation,  or  marks  of  the  industry  of  man.  In  sum- 
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mer,  these  glens  or  vallies  are  uncommonly  warm,  and  are 
somewhat  enlivened  by  the  fringe  of  green  pasture  by  the 
sides  of  the  different  brooks,  which  are  alternately  dry 
channels,  and  pouring  down  torrents.  These  vallies,  how- 
ever, form  but  a small  proportion  of  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict. 

The  degree  of  moisture  to  which  this  county  may  be  lia- 
ble, I have  no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining.  I can  on- 
ly state  from  general  observation,  that,  during  seven  years 
that  I have  resided  in  it,  I have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
climate  is  either  more  dry  or  more  moist  than  in  Mid  Lo- 
thian, the  county  from  which  I came,  but  is  very  similar 
in  this  respect.  This  is  an  opinion,  which  I can  with  the 
more  confidence  hazard,  as  during  all  that  time  I have  had, 
not  only  frequent  intercourse,  but  a regular  correspondence 
between  the  two  counties,  and  1 have  uniformly  found, 
that  the  time  of  rain  and  the  degree  of  it,  in  both,  were 
much  the  same*  The  average  quantity  that  falls  yearly  in' 
Mid  Lothian  is  ascertained  to  be  about  25  inches.  And  I 
should  suppose  this  to  be  also  the  average  quantity  in  The 
Mearns. 

In  ordinary  seasons,  oats  and  beans  begin  to  be  sown 
about  the  first  of  March,  and  barley  about  six  or  seven 
weeks  later.  Harvest  commonly  commences  from  the  20th, 
to  the  end  of  August,  and  is  generally  finished  by  the  mid- 
dle of  October. 

I am  somewhat  of  opinion,  that  late  sowing  here  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  in  the  counties  farther  to  the  south.  For  I 
have  known  oats  sown  as  lace  as  the  12th  of  May,  and  have 
seen  them  cut  down,  a good  crop,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, not  ten  days  later  than  oats  sown  on  the  same  field 
two  months  earlier.  Indeed  the  warm  weather  here,  is  sel- 
dom very  perceptible  till  after  the  middle  of  June.  Of 
course  vegetation  is  very  languid  in  the  forepart  of  summer; 
but  commonly  comes  on  rapidly  towards  the  end. 
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Since  writing  the  above,  I have  been  favoured  with  the 
following  table,  respecting  the  weather;  which  shews,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  the  circumstances  more  precisely  than  can  be 
obtained  from  casual  observation. 

TABLE  I. 

State  of  the  thermometer  on  the  coast-side  of  Kincardine- 
shire, for  the  years  1 805-6  and  7,  taken  at  8 in  the  morn- 
ing, in  latitude  56°.  58'  N.  500  yaids  fiom  the  sea,  and 
about  150  feet  above  its  level.  Also  the  number  of  days  in 
which  there  was  rain,  snow,  and  fair  weather,  in  the  same 
years  and  place. 
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1 

18 
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51 

23 

7 

4 

19 

December 

34,666 

46 

25 

10 

4 

17 

Average  of 
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30 
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TABLE  II. 

In  these  different  years  the  above  circumstances  were  as 
this  table. 
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32 
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42,666 

67 

20 
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33 
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Average 
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So 
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From  the  first  table  it  appears  that  the  average  degree  of 
heat  has  been  for  these  three  years,  between  33,666°,  and 
57,666°,  being  a range  in  all  of  24  degrees.  From  the 
second  table  it  appears,  that  the  year  1807  has  had  two  de- 
grees at  an  average  of  less  heat,  than  the  preceding  year, 

1806,  which  is  equal  to  one  twelfth  part  of  the  whole 
range.  This  deficiency,  I apprehend,  is  much  the  same 
tiling  as  if  one  entire  month’s  heat  had  been  altogether  ab- 
stracted  from  that  season,  and  may  account  in  a great  me  a-, 
sure  for  the  defective  state  of  the  crop  in  1807,  compared 
with  the  former  season.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  it  fur- 
ther appears,  that  the  great  deficiency  of  heat  took  place  in 
the  month  of  Septemher,  which  in  this  climate,  is  the  filling 
month  of  grain,  more  especially  in  a late  or  backward  sea-, 
son,  as  was  unhappily  the  circumstance  under  which  crop 
1807  laboured. 

Thus,  in  September  1806,  the  average  degree  of  heat 
was  52®,  whereas  in  1807,  its  was  only  46°,  and  also,  that 
the  greatest  degree  of  cold  felt  in  1 806  in  that  month,  was 
45°,  but  in  1807,  the  thermometer  sunk  atone  time  iq 
September,  to  38°,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
whilst  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  although  I have  no  re- 
gister there  to  consult,  it  must  have  been  below  the  freezing 
point  32°,  for  the  hills  were  covered  with  snow,  and  ice  was 
pretty  thick  upon  the  waters.  Farther,  the  numberof  days 
with  rain  in  i 806,  was,  in  September  only  6,  but  in  Septem* 

1807,  there  were  17  days  with  rain.  All  these  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  may  well  account  for  the  unproduc- 
tive returns  in  1807,  of  grain  of  all  kinds  j oats  in  particu- 
lar, not  yielding  from  the  same  quantity,  within  25  per 
cent  of  meal,  compared  with  the  crop  of  the  former  season. 
They  were  many  per  cents  deficient  also  in  quantity. 

A careful  observation  of  the  weather,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  in  the  filling  months,  compared  with  former 
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teasons,  in  which  the  effeft  is  known  With  certainty,  would 
go  far  to  prognosticate  truly,  the  quality  of  the  crop  among 
hands  at  the  time,  and  of  course  might  lead  to  just  com- 
mercial conclusions.  Instead  of  this,  the  public  nely  too 
much  on  the  vague  and  superficial  remarks  of  travellers. 
Who  never  fail  to  stufl’the  heads  of  the  news  men  about  the 
harvest  time,  with  the  vast  product  that  they  have  acciden- 
tally discovered  from  a single  grain  of  corh,  a single  root 
of  potatoes,  or  a single  fruit-tree.  In  the  same  manner  as 
they  presage  every  spring  time  the  earliness  or  the  immen- 
sity of  the  ensuing  crop  from  the  swarming  of  a bee-hive, 
the  early  production  of  a bird  nest,  or  other  such  accident- 
al and  inconclusive  phenomena. 

SECT.  IV. 

SOIL  and  SURFACE. 

It  becomes  a matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  to  describe  the 
nature  or  quality  of  a soil,  when  the  terms  by  which  soils 
are  commonly  expressed  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  when 
different  terms  are  used  in  different  places,  to  indicate  the 
same  thing  And  here  may  I not  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  a dictionary  of  technical  terms  in  husbandry 
would  be  a desirable  Work  in  this  age  of  investigation  into 
agricultural  principles  and  practices,  the  more  readily  to  en- 
able one  part  of  the  country  to  understand  what  the  other 
is  about.  Thus,  in  soils,  although  there  may  be  nearly  the 
same  ideas  attached  all  the  kingdom  over,  to  clay  and  loam, 
and  gravel,  and  sand,  as  those  terms  appear  like  acknow- 
ledged chiefs,  to  Stand  each  at  the  head  of  its  respective 
tribe  ; yet,  without  an  explanation,  what  are  we  to  make  of 
till,  brash,  rubble,  warp,  ha-zle,  carse,  ooze,  cledge,  or 
white  bawm,  all  names  of  soils,  but  not  all  different  •,  some 
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of  them  being  evidently  provincial,  and  only  different  de-% 
nominations,  in  different  places  of  the  same  thing.  In  fact, 
terms  of  art  in  agriculture,  are  different  almost  in  every 
county ; and  common  husbandmen  from  different  districts, 
arc  sometimes  at  as  great  a loss  to  understand  one  another, 
when  talking  of  their  most  common  affairs,  as  they  are  to 
comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  gas  and  the  carbon,  the 
oxygen e,  and  the  hydrogene  of  their  learned  friends  the  chy- 
mists  ; or  by  the  argilaceous,  calcarious,  arenacious,  silicious, 
or  the  terra1  compositio  soils  of  their  other  scientific  instruc- 
tors- But  to  return,  were  even  the  terms  by  which  soils  are 
commonly  designated  distinctly  understood, and  had  they  the 
same  idea  attached  to  them  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
still  the  soil  itself  is  frequently  composed  of  so  many  dis- 
tinctly different  materials,  and  these  again,  are  frequently 
blended  in  so  many  various  proportions,  that  it  must  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  to  de- 
fine it  by  any  terms  that  could  convey  an  explicit  and  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  nature  or  quality. 

As  I profess  merely  to  describe  the  soil  in  the  most  gene- 
rally received  terms,  and  as  nearly  as  I can  in  the  common 
language  of  the  country,  I have  made  these  preliminary 
remarks,  with  a view  to  obviate  objections  to  the  want  of 
precise  definition  in  my  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  subdivision  of  the  Dee-side  dis- 
trict, consists  chiefly  of  decomposed  granite,  with  a por- 
tion of  moss  intermixed.  It  is  not  naturally  productive, 
but  is  very  susceptible  of  melioration  ; and  much  improve- 
ment has  already  in  many  instances  taken  place.  This  has 
been  cffefled,  chiefly  by  deep  tillage,  the  removal  of  stones, 
and  the  application  of  lime.  The  hills  here,  which  occupy, 
perhaps,  a third  part  of  the  whole  surface,  are  partly  co- 
vered with  plantation,  partly  with  green  pasture,  intermix- 
ed with  heath,  and  partly  with  moss  of  an  excellent  kind. 
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tised  for  fuel.  Here  are  also  very  extensive  plains  of  heath, 
interspersed  with  patches  of  arable  land,  which  are  every 
year  increasing  more  and  more  ; so  that  it  is  probable,  that 
at  no  distant  period,  much  of  this  land,  in  a state  of  nature 
at  present,  will  be’brought  under  cultivation.  Here  too, 
are  some  considerable  stripes  of  swampy  land,  in  various 
hollows.  But  this  description  of  soil,  of  little  value  in  the 
present  day,  is  likely,  from  draining  to  become  the  best  of 
the  whole.  Finally,  over  the  face  of  the  whole  territory, 
there  is  a vast  profusion  of  large  stones,  which  gives  much 
obstruction,  where  cultivation  takes  place,  to  the  operations 
of  tillage. 

Along  the  south-side  of  the  Dee,  the  soil  is  very  similar 
in  every  respect  to  that  on  the  north  side,  being  almost  uni- 
versally a gravel,  consisting  chiefly  of  decomposed  granite, 
with  a small  proportion  of  moss  or  decayed  vegetables,  that, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  previous  to  its  cultivation,  had  alter- 
nately sprung  up  and  died  upon  its  surface.  This  is  now 
more  or  less  productive,  in  proportion  as  cultivation  has 
pi  evaded  ; and  thus,  some  fields  nearest  the  river,  seem  to 
have  arrived  at  a great  degree  of  fertility,  and  form,  what 
may  be  very  justly  termed  a p rod u drive  loam.  In  the  steep 
swelling  banks  towards  the  hills,  the  soil  becomes  more 
damp  and  adhesive ; but  still  it  is  a soil  of  granite,  not  yet 
sufficiently  pulverised  by  tillage,  nor  enriched  by  manure. 
In  some  places  I observed,  that  where  the  land  was  fully 
cultivated  and  in  tillage, the  crop  was  correspondently  good  j 
but  when  sown  out  for  pasture,  the  spontaneous  production 
of  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants  betrayed  its  humid  origin, 
and  indicated  that  it  was  returning  fast  to  its  native  sterility. 
About  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  the  soil  is  still  more  spun- 
gy, and  bears  a coarse  kind  of  grass,  of  very  little  value  in 
any  respeft.  Here  are  also  many  extensive  tracts  of  thin 
soil,  partly  moss,  partly  gravel,  incumbent  on  a hard  inert 
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bottom,  seemingly  fit  for  nothing.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  parishes  of  Mary  Culter,  and  Nether  Banchory, 
where  there  is  a vast  expanse  of  this  haggard  surface, 
which  seems  to  set  the  agriculturist  at  defiance.  Bnt  the 
People  here  appear  to  be  up  to  their  situation  For,  not- 
withstanding every  obstruction  from  the  savage  nature  of 
the  soil,  they  have  in  a manner  by  main  force,  brought 
much  of  it  under  the  laws  of  culture  •,  by  draining,  by 
trenching,  and  by  the  judicious  application  of  lime,  but  above 
all,  by  the  removal  of  lumps  of  granite,  that  naturally  a- 
bound  in  it  to  a degree  almost  inconceivable. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dee-side  district,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  the  soil  is  remarkably  incumbered  with 
great  blocks  of  that  rough  material  ■,  from  which  indeed  al- 
most all  its  vegetable  mold  seems  to  have  been  derived.  In 
their  first  attempts  at  improvement,  the  people  satisfied 
themselves  with  removing  these  stones  merely,  to  the  next 
bduk.  But  even  this  was  a process  of  no  little  labour ; for 
so  very  much  did  they  abound,  as  to  occupy  nearly  as  much, 
ground  in  the  bauk  as  there  was  of  ridge  left  for  bearing 
corn.  A great  proportion  of  the  country  is  still  in  this  si- 
tuation : And  that  it  is  improved  at  all  in  this  respect,  there 
is  much  greater  cause  for  admiration,  than  there  is  for  won- 
der at  the  ancient  practice. 

The  expence  of  clearing  a field  of  these  stones  sometimes 
exceeds  twenty  pounds  an  acre ; and  would  be  much 
more,  from  the  carriage  alone,  had  they  not  fallen  on 
the  device  of  making,  what  they  call,  consuming  dykes  for 
holding  them,  For  although  their  inclosures  in  many  in- 
stances do  not  exceed  three  or  four  acres,  it  sometimes  re- 
quires a wall  twelve  feet  thick  around  the  field,  to  contain 
the  stones  that  are  taken  from  off  the  ground  thus  inclosed. 
And  they  are  disposed  in  this  manner,  as  being,  not  only 
the  most  convenient  place  of  deposit,  but  also  the  most  use- 
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ful  mode  of  application.  There  is  not  in  general  much  drain- 
ing required  in  this  kind  of  soil ; nor  of  the  multitude  of 
stones  that  is  in  it  are  there  many  fit  for  this  purpose. 
Stones  as  big  as  a horse,  or  but  as  big  as  a sheep,  are  not 
very  applicable  to  filling  the  ditches  of  drains. 

In  the  upper  end  of  this  district,  in  the  parish  of  Strachan, 
the  arable  land  is,  at  Blackhall,  pushed  back  from  the  ri- 
ver, by  the  intervention  of  a considerable  hill,  most  of  which 
is  now  prettily  planted  with  wood.  Between  this  hill  and 
its  kindred  Grampians  to  the  south,  more  than  a mile  broad, 
and  two  or  three  miles  long,  the  vale  of  Strachan  is  situa- 
ted. The  soil  here  is  in  general,  a dry  gravel  of  decom- 
posed granite,  far  from  being  unproductive ; although 
pretty  much  incumbered  with  stones, smaller  or  greater, of  the 
same  material.  As  however,  it  lies  high  itself,  and  in  the 
bad  neighbourhood  of  high  circumjacent  hills,  it  is  not  al- 
ways that  the  crop  comes  to  full  maturity  ; the  grain  being 
not  unfrequently  damaged  by  the  autumnal  frosts,  which 
resume  their  chilling  influence  sooner  here  than  in  any  o- 
ther  arable  district  in  the  county. 

In  the  coast-side  district,  north  from  Stonehaven,  the  soil, 
most  completely  incumbered  with  blocks  of  granite,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  soil  in  the  Dee-side 
district,  namely,  decomposed  granite,  but  with  a much 
greater  proportion  of  incumbent  moss.  Here  the  moss  is 
not  merely  much  deeper,  but  spreads  over  a much  great- 
er proportion  of  surface.  There  appears  to  be  fully  one 
half  of  this  district  covered  with  moss ; almost  all  of  which 
might  be  converted  into  the  most  productive  arable  land  by 
the  application  of  lime,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Ayrshire, 
by  the  process  oiiginating  with  Mr  Smith  of  Swineridge 
Muir.  But  they  have  here  another  mode  of  application, 
which  turns  to  much  more  account,  and  which  shall  be  ex- 
plained when  treating  of  the  different  estates.  In  the  mean 
D 2 
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time  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  different  fishing  towns,  there  aie  considerable  stripes 
and  patches  of  land  in  the  highest  degree  of  production.' 
The  soil  there,  in  whatever  state  it  might  have  originally 
been,  has  long  since  become  a most  fertile  loam,  a never 
failing  effect  of  continued  cultivation,  conjoined  with  a co- 
pious application  of  enriching  manures  The  only  circum- 
stance by  which  land  of  this  nature  can  be  distinguished, 
must  arise  from  the  original  prevailing  quality,  as  clay,  sand, 
See.  Here  it  may  be  called  a loam  derived  from  granite ; 
a distinction  more  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  county  than 
than  any  other,  as  granite  is  the  most  general  original  sub- 
stance. 

This  soil,  on  which  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  bear 
are  grown  in  continued  succession,  is  to  be  met  with  at  Port 
Lethen  and  at  Findon.  Soil  of  somewhat  the  same  nature, 
although  not  perhaps  altogether  so  productive,  is  to  be 
found  to  a pretty  considerable  extent  along  the  coast,  in 
the  parish  of  Nigg,  both  by  the  sea, and  by  the  river  side  op- 
posite to  Aberdeen.  It  seems  fit  for  the  production  of 
wheat,  beans,  or  any  kind  of  crop ; but  almost  the  only 
grain  hitherto  cultivated  there  has  been  oats  and  bear,  with 
a small  proportion  of  peas.  There  is  also  raised  on  it  ex- 
cellent clover,  potatoes  and  turnip,  and  last  season,  for 
the  first  time,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  attempted.  This 
productive  soil,  however,  does  not  extend  far  inland.  With- 
in less  than  a mile  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  river  Dee,  the 
country  becomes  a dismal  heath,  which  one  should  suppose 
hardly  fit  for  any  thing.  Yet,  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
the  people  shew  that  it  can  be  reclaimed  : for  in  spite  of 
the  vast  profusion  of  stones  with  which  the  surface  is  co- 
vered, and  the  swamps  and  bogs  which  compose  a great 
part  of  its  contents,  there  are  several  patches  brought  into 
cultivation,  which,  from  the  crops  produced,  give  en- 
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cotiragement  to  prosecute  the  improvement  of  the  whole. 

In  the  coast-side  district,  south  from  Stonehaven,  the  soil 
consists  of  a great  variety  of  kinds,  from  the  most  fertile 
loam,  to  the  poorest  till,  or  most  obdurate  clay.  The 
loam,  however,  is  the  most  prevalent ; and  here  it  is  form- 
ed, not  altogether  from  the  effect  of  cultivation,  but  much 
of  it  is  original,  as  the  depth  extends  much  lower  than 
tillage  has  ever  reached.  A soil  ofthis  nature  may  be  ob- 
served to  prevail  greatly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  parti- 
cularly in  the  parishes  of  St.  Cyrus  and  Benholm.  Some 
likewise  is  to  be  found  in  Bervie  parish,  still  more  of  it  in 
Kinneff,  and  not  a little  of  it  in  Dunnottar.  There  is  too, 
all  along  the  coast,  a very  fertile  soil  consisting  of  decom- 
posed basaltes,  or  Rotten  rock,  as  it  is  called,  when  it  is  ap- 
proaching to  a state  of  dissolution.  This  soil  owes  its  ex- 
istence, in  a great  measure,  to  cultivation.  The  rocks  from 
which  it  is  derived,  are  covered  generally  with  a thin  stra- 
tum of  earth,  producing  a sweet  herbage,  and  project  up- 
wards, in  a variety  of  small  knolls,  among  the  different 
fields.  In  their  original  state,  especially  beneath  the  sur- 
face, they  seem  to  be  as  hard  as  granite,  and  of  a still  more 
solid  contexture.  They  are  of  course,  very  commonly  used 
as  materials  for  laying  the  public  roads ; to  which  purpose,  1 
from  their  seeming  durability,  they  have  the  appearance  of 
being  very  much  adapted.  They  have,  however,  no  last- 
ing tenacity  of  parts  ; but  in  a short  time  fall,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  into  a finely  pulverised  mold,  remarkably 
fitted  to  vegetable  production.  Wherever  these  Rotten 
rocks  appear,  the  soil  in  their  neighbourhood  is  uniformly 
of  a productive  quality.  It  also  becomes  thicker  and  more 
fertile  from  cultivation ; and  this  in  proportion  as  the  plough 
gets  into  it  deeper  and  deeper,  thereby  exposing  more  of 
the  subsoil  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  de- 
composes it  as  certainly,  though  not  so  quickly,  as  it  does 
burnt  limestone  itself. 
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The  decomposition  of  basaltes,  or  whinstone,  is  remark- 
ably apparent  in  situations  where  the  highways  cut 
through  a rock  of  it.  There  the  face  of  the  rock,  which 
is  generally  disposed  into  a congeries  of  yolks  or  kernels,will 
be  observed,  year  by  year,  to  throw  off  a thick  scale  or 
shell, which  crumbles  down  into  a soft  palpable  powder,  till, 
in  a few  years,  there  will  have  been  so  much  of  it  cast  o/F 
as  altogether  to  hide  tHk  face  of  the  stone.  There  is  a re- 
markable distinction  in  this  respect  between  whinstone  and 
granite.  This  last  is  not  decomposed  scale  by  scale,  but 
crumbles  down  in  a mass ; neither  does  it,  in  its  entire  state, 
assume  the  appearance  of  a)  oik  or  kernel,  but  is  always 
sharp  and  angular,  and  having  the  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  raised  in  blocks  from  a quarry.  It  may  seem  unaccount- 
able, that  two  such  obdurate  matetials,  which  in  their  ori- 
ginal state,  are  so  impervious  to  the  roots  of  any  vegetable, 
should  yet,  by  the  process  of  nature,  be  converted  into  fer- 
tile soil.  Such,  however,  appears  to  be  the  faft.  Granite 
seems  to  be  the  matrix  of  the  sandy  soils,  as  basaltes  is  of 
the  native  loam  and  clay  : although  both  may  acquire  various 
modifications  before  they  arrive  finally  at  these  particular 
consistencies.  From  pudding  stone  we  could  more  easily 
conceive  the  transition  to  gravel. 

There  is  another  fertile  species  of  land  still,  that  abounds 
greatly  in  the  district  of  the  coast  side.  This  is  a soil  that 
is  remarkably  full  of  round  stones  of  every  description*,  and 

• Among  thefe  may  be  ob-erved  a kind  pretty  plentiful  and  which  seems 
to  be  a distindt  species.  They  are  roundish  or  bullet  form,  and  of  various 
sizes,  from  jj  inches  diameter  downwards.  They  are  of  a pale  wea- 
ther beaten  colour  on  the  outside,  but  when  broken,  they  exhibit  a spark- 
ling rcdisli  hue  in  the  heart.  Are  very  ponderous,  and  remarkably  small  in 
the  grit,  as  fine  as  marble  but  harder,  so  as  to  cut  glass  like  a diamond. 

I have  never  teen  a rock  or  quarry  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  to  be  found 
incrusted  in  the  layers  of  j udding-  stone,  being  one  of  the  varieties  of  which 
that  stone  is  composed. 
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which  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  water-worn, 
and  left  in  their  present  situation,  after  being  rolled  about 
for  ages,  by  the  retiring  of  some  mighty  stream.  This  kind 
is  to  be  met  with  through  the  whole  course  of  the  district, 
but  is  more  especially  prevalent  on  the  estates  of  Arbuth- 
nott  and  Allardice,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bervie  water.  It  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  present  reach  of  that  river, 
but  is  found  still  more  abundantly  at  a distance  from  it, 
where  the  land  is  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet  above 
its  level.  If  therefore,  it  ever  had  been  the  effect  of  an  in- 
undation, it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  a flood  of  no 
common  magnitude  and  duration.  It  is  also  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that,  although  the  stones  lie  so  thick  upon  the  sur- 
face, that,  in  some  places  forty  or  fifty  cartloads  may  be  ga- 
thered off  an  acre,  yet  they  have  no  apparent  effect  against 
the  crop.  The  land  is  indeed  troublesome  to  work,  and 
much  tear  and  wear  are  occasioned  thereby  to  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  ; but  its  productive  powers  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  at  all  lessened  ; on  the  contrary,  when  labour- 
ed like  other  soil,  the  crop  is  surpassed  by  none.  It  would 
be  almost  a vain  attempt  to  clear  this  ground  of  stones.  The 
surface  for  once  may  indeed  be  made  free  of  them,  but  the 
next  tillage  would  bring  up  as  many  as  before  ; as  the  deptfy 
to  which  the  plough  may  penetrate  is  unlimited,  or  at  least 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained*. 

• I have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  vast  collection  o£ 
atones  in  these  fertile  fields,  has  not  been  left  by  the  retiring  of  water,  but 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  some  thick  stratum  of  pudding- 
stone.  That  there  are  strata  of  this  kind  under  the  surface,  in  this  county, 
is  evident  from  their  appearance  in  the  rocks  by  the  sea  shore,  in  which  the 
stones  are  closely  cemented  together  by  some  glutinous  matter,  har- 
der if  possible  than  the  stones  which  it  incloses.  Perhaps  (for  it  is  mere 
conjecture)  this  cement,  when  decomposed,  may  he  possessed  of  highly  pro- 
ductive powers,  which  may  occasion  the  fertility  of  these  fields  that  abound 
so  much  in  stoaes.  We  know,  a:  least,  that  fields  of  stones  left  by  the  ae.ua! 
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Among  the  great  variety  that  prevails  in  the  soil  of  this 
district,  may  be  mentioned,  that  kind  (generally  gravel) 
■which  is  affefted  by  under- water,  or  springs,  and  which 
draining  only  can  reclaim.  There  are  examples  of  such  in 
almost  every  field  ; and  many  entire  swamps  of  considerable 
extent  continue  still  to  be  intermixed  with  cultivated  land. 
Much  has  already  been  done  towards  the  improvement  of 
such  soil,  and  much  has  been  fully  accomplished  ; but  still 
there  remains  much  to  invite  and  to  reward  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman  in  this  branch  of  his  duty. 

Lastly,  in  this  district  there  is  still  a great  extent  of 
waste  or  unprofitable  soil  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  dif- 
ferent hills  or  knolls,  which  is  either  covered  with  whins 
or  broom  or  yet  more  useless  heath.  There  is  even  a con- 
siderable expanse  of  heath  in  various  situations  among 
the  plains  between  the  hills  ; and  there  is  not  a little  land 
that  once  having  been  under  a very  imperfect  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  again  abandoned  to  its  fate  is  now  seven  times 
more  the  subject  of  sterility  than  ever.  All  these  un- 
productive wastes  may  amount  to  one  third  part  of  the 
whole  of  this  coast-side  division. 

The  soil  in  the  district  of  the  How,  throughout  the  great- 
er part,  is  pretty  uniform  in  its  nature,  as  if  in  conformity 
to  the  cultivation,  which  is  pretty  uniformly  extended.  On 
the  northern  side,  fronting  the  south,  it  may  be  defined  as 
a loam  derived  from  gravel ; and  on  the  opposite  side  fron- 
ting the  north,  a loam  derived  from  clay.  In  both  it  bears 

retiring  of  waters,  are  not  remarkable  for  fertility,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arts 
generally  very  barren,  as  may  be  seen  every  day  from  the  overflowing  of 
gravel  from  the  rivers  What  should  further  strengthen  this  conjedfure, 
as  to  fertile  gravel  fields  in  this  county  being  derived  from  pudding-stone, 
is  that  fragments  of  pudding  stone  of  the  like  materials  are  frequently  turn- 
ed up  in  these  fields  by  the  plough.  But  here  I must  acknowledge,  that 
thtsc  specimens  shew  no  tendency  to  decomposition  ;but  remain,  after  se- 
veral years  exposure  to  the  air,  as  compadt  and  adhesive  as  ever.  We  are 
still  greatly  in  the  dark  respecting  the  secrets  of  nature. 
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a resemblance  in  colour  to  the  red  or  grey  sand  stone,  the 
chief  kind  of  quarry  known  in  the  district.  Throughout 

the  whole  with  the  exception  after  mentioned),  it  is  com- 

•*>  ar. i ■ i rn  t*.c  ; . • q.  :: 

monly  produftive,  yet  with  varieties  in  the  fertility.  This 

may  be  owing  in  part  to  its  original  nature,  being  more  or 
less  adhesive;  but  chiefly,  I apprehend,  owing  to  the  state 
of  culture  which  it  has  undergone,  and  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure which  it  has  received.  In  this  respect,  the  northern 
side  seems  to  have  the  advantage,  being  either  originally  a 
more  pliable  and  kindly  soil  to  work,  or  having  been  for 
a longer  period  in  cultivation. 

In  the  heart  of  this  level  district,  which  is  lower  and 

- i ~ t.  r.  . i 

more  flat  towards  the  middle  than  on  either  side,  there  is 
a considerable  proportion  of  bad  soil,  a poor  hungry  gra- 
vel, little  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  only  purpose 
hitherto,  to  which  it  has  been  successfully  applied,  is  plan- 
tations of  wood,  with  which  part  of  it  is  covered,  and 

# • • ' i - l -J  ‘ - I.  c_'  C 

which  seem  to  be  tolerably  prosperous*.  There  are  se- 
veral expanses  of  swampy  ground  interspersed  alternate- 
ly with  this  unproduftive  gravel.  The  whole  has  much 
the  appearance  of  having  been  at  some  period  covered  with 
water,  and  of  having  been  the  bed  of  some  lake,  or  im- 
mense river.  If  we  suppose  the  bottom  to  have  been  un- 
equal in  depth  (a  very  usual  occurrence;  the  river  in  retiring, 
would  have  left,  as  in  this  case,  the  hollows  full  of  water 
to  stagnate ; and  in  the  higher  parts,  there  would  have 

E 

* That  the  poorest  soil,  ss  in  this  case,  should  lie  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  valley,  where  one  should  expect  to  find  it  the  most  fertile,  although  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  is,  however," not  singular.  I have  remarked  the 
same  thing  in  Lauderdale,  between  Lauder  and  Channclkirk,  the  same 
in  the  How  of  Fife,  between  Cupar  and  Auchtermuchty,  and  the  same  in 
Srrathearn  by  Atichterarder,  where  we  may  observe  the  same  mode  of  oc- 
cupation adopted,  judiciously  planting  with  wood,  instead  oi  attempting 
to  produce  corn. 
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been  left,  as  in  the  present  instance,  gravel  completely  wa- 
terworn,  and  a very  scanty  proportion  of  soil.  The  quan- 
tity of  land  in  this  barren  tract,  which  extends  from  the 
west  (where  there  is  a considerable  expanse  of  moss)  about 
ten  miles  in  length  to  the  east,  through  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  may  amount  to  3000  acres,  exclusive  of  some  very 
fertile  fields  intermixed  throughout. 

This  low  territory,  being  pretty  thickly  strewed  with 
plantations,  which  always  ornament  the  face  of  a country, 
its  inherent  sterility,  in  passing  through  it,  is  not  very  per- 
ceptible to  strangers.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be  apt 
to  be  deceived  by  the  promising  appearance  of  the  wood, 
into  the  belief  that  it  is  the  most  fertile  tract  in  the  whole 
How.  This  inference  will  the  more  readily  be  made,  from 
the  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  real  fertile  lands  in 
cultivation,  which  are  spread  out  on  the  sides  of  the  Gram- 
pians on  the  north,  and  on  the  Garvock  hills  on  the  south, 
with  comparatively  much  less  plantation  to  embellish 
them. 

The  Grampians,  with  the  exception  of  the  hill  of  Strath- 
fenella,  being  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  the  soil,  such  as 
it  is,  is  throughout  pretty  uniform.  A pale  yellowish  gra- 
vel of  decomposed  granite  surmounted  with  a thin  crust  of 
moss  may  be  stated  as  the  general  feature;  little  adapted, 
one  should  think,  to  vegetable  produce,  and  as  little  sus- 
ceptible of  melioration.  On  the  tops  of  these  hills  there 
are,  however,  some  remarkably  good  moss  es.  The  best 
peat  that  I have  ever  met  with  is  dug  from  these  hills  in 
the  parish  of  Fordoun.  It  is  of  a remarkably  solid  consist- 
ency, and  burns  with  a flame  little  inferior  to  coal.  It 
would  puzzle  any  agriculturist  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  formation  of  these  mosses,  on  any  principle  in  confor- 
mity with  present  appearances,  on  such  exposed  situations. 
There  is  still  some  faint  tradition  however,  that  these  hills 
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were  once  covered  with  the  most  stately  oaks,  and  other 
timber  trees.  Should  this  be  admitted,  it  might  go  a great 
way  to  solve  the  difficulty  ; although  the  very  hills  then 
clothed  with  wood,  are  now  soil-blown,  and  present  no- 
thing but  the  bare  scalp  of  weather  beaten  stone.  But  the 
apparent  poverty  of  the  soil,  will  form  no  good  objeftion 
against  the  growth  of  wood  ; for  we  find  it  still  to  prosper 
in  other  situations  equally  sterile  ; and  even  in  these  hills 
themselves,  young  plantations,  where  protected,  are  again 
doing  well  and  flourishing;  The  hill  of  Strath-fenelia  is 
in  the  front  of  the  Grampians  to  the  south  j and  though 
not  fifty  yards  distant  from  them  at  one  place,  it  is  not 
within  the  pale  of  the  region  of  hard  stone,  which  here 
ends  its  domination,  and  gives  place  to  a soft  reddish  sand 
stone,  of  which  all  the  quarries  in  the  How  arc  formed. 
The  soil  of  this  hill  accordingly  partakes  of  this  sandstone 
both  in  consistency  and  in  colour,  while  quarries  of  the 
same  material  are  found  at  its  base.  It  has  also  a top-dres- 
sing of  moss  on  its  summit,  which  serves  for  peat 
to  the  adjacent  country.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the 
contiguous  Grampians,  and  yields  to  none  of  them  in  dis- 
malness of  aspect. 

SURFACE.]  What  relates  to  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
ty, must  be  pretty  well  anticipated  from  what  has  already 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  section  on  climate,  and  in  the 
present  respe&ing  the  soil.  Should  any  farther  descrip- 
tion be  thought  neceflary,  it  may  perhaps  be  all  compre- 
hended in  the  following  general  view. 

That  part  of  the  Dee-side  district  north  from  the  river, 
when  seen  from  the  south,  seems  to  be  one  continued  se- 
ries of  wood-clothed  hills,  rising  one  behind  another 
from  the  waterside,  till,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  to  the 
E 2 
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north,  the  whole  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  hill  of  Fare, 
which  in  a dignified  manner  shuts  the  scene. 

The  appearance  of  the  south  side  may  be  conceived  from 
its  general  figure,  which  is  a narrow  stripe  checkered  all 
along,  with  cultivated  seil  and  waste  land  in  various  pro- 
portions. Its  descent  from  the  mountains  is  so  rapid,  that, 
in  the  course  of  three  miles  (the  general  breadth)  it  may  fall 
perhaps  about  six  hundred  feet  towards  the  water.  In  front 
it  has  the  beautiful  silver  stream,  the  Dee  ■,  and  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  it  is  prettily  diversified  with  wood  ; 
while  in  its  rear,  the  towering  Grampians  soar  from  500 
to  2000  feet  above  its  utmost  level.  Nearly  the  whole 
tract  can  be  seen  at  once  from  several  stations  within  its 
bounds. 

The  Grampian  district  rise3  at  once  from  the  east,  at 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  with  a decided  mountain- 
ous aspect,  and  ascending  hill  above  hill  from  east  to  west, 
ends  at  last  in  a range  3165  feet  high.  Throughout 
their  whole  extent  these  hills  are  dismal  and  dreary  in  the 
extreme. 

The  surface  of  the  How,  when  viewed  from  the  adja- 
cent heights,  may  be  compared  to  a vast  bason  hemmed  in 
on  all  points  but  one  by  mountains  and  hills,  which  seem- 
ingly cut  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  It  exhibits 
within  itself,  however,  a rich  scenery  of  cultivated  fields 
and  thriving  plantations,  with  many  elegant  seats  of  the 
gentry,  and  a numerous  population.  The  whole  can  be 
seen  at  once  from  a thousand  different  stations.  But  per- 
haps the  best  point  of  view  is  from  the  hills  of  Garvcck,  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  the  church. 

The  surface  of  the  coast-side  district  nprth  from  Stone- 
haven, with  the  exception  of  the  heights  of  Logie  and  Mu- 
chals,  near  the  south  end,  is  in  general  flat,  with  little  de- 
viation either  in  altitude  or  depression,  until  within  a mile 
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of  its  northern  boundary,  where  it  declines  pretty  sharply 
to  the  Dee.  The  aspect  of  this  flat  country  is  still  dark 
and  cheerless,  although  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  improve 
i;  are  astonishing.  Towaids  the  south,  near  Stonehaven,  it 
is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and  beautifully  diversified  in 
its  appearance. 

The  external  view  of  the  coast-side  to  the  south  of  Stone- 
haven is  extremely  various,  the  surface  being  the  most 
broken  and  checkered  of  all  the  districts.  Although  it 
comprehends  upwards  of  fourscore  square  miles,  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  it  one  mile,  and  never  two  miles  lying 
conterminous,  of  the  same  general  aspeCt ; there  being  al- 
ways a striking  difference,  either  in  altitude,  exposure,  soil, 
or  cultivation.  The  hills  and  knolls  also  abound  so  much 
and  are  scattered  in  so  many  directions,  that  from  no  single 
point  in  the  whole  can  one  fourth  part,  or  twenty  square 
miles  be  seen  at  once. 

Could  we  indulge  however  in  the  hope,  (and  the  present 
spirit  of  its  husbandmen  gives  room  for  ft),  that  the  whole 
lands  capable  of  tillage  shall  at  no  distant  period  be  brought 
into  cultivation ; whilst  the  hill  tops  shall  either  be  adorned 
with  plantation  or  clothed  with  green  pasture, — there  will 
be  few  territories  in  Scotland  that  will  be  able  to  rival  it, 
either  in  natural  beauty,  or  in  embellishment  arising  from 
the  industry  of  man.  It  may  then  be  questioned,  whether 
the  celebrated  south  Downs  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  which 
have  neatly  the  same  natural  appearance,  and  (including  the 
whole  coast  side  of  this  county),  almost  precisely  the  same 
extent,  will  be  the  most  desirable  property.  The  disadvant- 
age arising  to  the  coast  side  of  the  Meains,  from  a colder 
exposure  and  a higher  degree  of  latitude,  will  be  more  than 
compensated  by  a more  ample  produce  and  a higher  degree 
of  rent;  and  perhaps  still  more  so  by  the  more  energetic  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  spirit  of  enterprize  in  the  people. 
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SECT.  V. 

MINERALS  AND  FOSSILS. 

There  have  been  no  metals  of  any  sort  discovered  in  this 
county*.  It  is  also  destitute  of  that  valuable  mineral,  Coal. 
Limestone,  so  useful  as  a cement  and  as  a manure,  is  found 
however  in  several  parts,  but  still  it  is  not  very  plentiful. 
In  the  most  remote  division  of  the  county,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Dee,  there  is  hardly  any,  and  none  of  a good  quality 
to  be  met  with.  On  the  opposite  side  there  is  a small  vein 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  water  of  Feuch,  near  to  its  junction 
with  the  Dee,  and  which  is  now  working  out,  but  at  a con- 
siderable expence,  as  it  is  much  intermixed  with  other  mat- 
ter. The  most  plentiful,  and  perhaps  the  best  limework  in 
this  quarter  of  the  county  is  on  the  hill  tops,  near  to  the 
old  castle  of  Tilquhilly ; there  a field  of  it  appears  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  with  very  little  superincumbent  earth. 
This  limestone,  like  all  the  rest  in  this  region  of  granite,  has 
much  resemblance  to  granite.  It  is  of  the  same  colour,  and 
equally  ponderous,  and  full  of  mica,  is  equally  glistering ; 
but  is  nevertheless  an  efficacious  lime.  It  lies  intermixed 
with  other  matter,  and  is  itself  of  various  consistency ; some 
of  it  which  is  reckoned  the  best,  being  as  hard  as  whinstone, 
and  some  again  so  soft  as  to  crumble  among  the  fingers, 
like  decomposed  rotten  rock.  This  last  might  be  pounded 
into  powdered  lime  without  the  aftion  of  fire.  This  is 
seemingly  an  excellent  quality  where  fuel  is  so  scarce ; but 
the  lime  in  this  state  is  esteemed  neither  so  powerful  a ma- 
nure, nor  so  strong  a cemeDt.  Mr.  Douglas,  the  proprietor, 
allows  his  tenants  the  use  of  this  lime  rock  for  nothing  *,  and 
to  strangers  he  charges  only  a penny  a cart-load  as  a quit 

• See  however  Appendix  No.  I.  for  an  account  of  a specimen  of  a very 
singular  mineral,— Native  Iron. 
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rent.  But  this  gentleman  having  a draw-kiln  already  erec- 
ted for  burning  the  limestone,  will  probably  be  induced  to 
undertake  the  working  of  these  rocks,  which  are  at  present 
wrought  in  a careless  enough  manner,  and  thus  not  only  in- 
crease his,  own  rental,  but  confer  an  essential  benefit  on  his 
whole  neighbourhood*. 

At  Midstrath,  a few  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  this  county, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  there  has  long  been  a lime 
quarry  wrought,  and  the  stone,  in  its  raw  state,  sold  to  the 
country  around.  Some  of  the  tenants  in  the  west  end  of 
this  county  frequent  that  quarry  for  limestone.  They  carry 
it  to  their  own  kilns,  and  burn  it  with  Peats  from  their  own 
mosses.  They  generally  make  their  kilns  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  produce  fifty  bolls  of  lime  shells.  This  boll  is 
the  Pease  measure,  of  about  eighty  eight  Scotch  pints.  To 
fill  one  of  these  kilns  it  requires  fourteen  cart  load  of  lime- 
stone (nearly  a Ton  weight  each)  for  which  they  pay  at 
Midstrath  2s.  and  3d.  the  cart  load,  or  about  7£d.  the  boll. 
And  to  burn  this  requires  twelve  cart-load  of  Peats  (each 
cart  load  about  45  cubic  feet),  which,  including  every  ex- 
pence of  casting  and  drying,  cost  about  three  pounds,  or  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  cart.  To  all  this  must  be  added 
the  expence  of  breaking  the  stones,  setting  the  kiln,  &c. 
so  that  the  whole  outlay  of  money  for  fifty  bolls  of  shells, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  stones  from  the 
quarry,  and  of  the  peats  from  the  moss,  may  be  about  five 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  the  boll. 

In  some  places,  where  peats  are  scarce  (and  the  supply  is 
always  precarious),  coal  is  employed  to  burn  the  limestone. 
In  this  case  five  bolls  of  English  coal,  at  36  stones  Averdu- 
pois  each,  or  fifteen  barrels  at  twelve  stone  each  are  sufficient 
to  burn  the  kiln  of  fifty  bolls  of  shells.  This  coal  which 

* See  Appendix  No.  t,  for  an  account  of  limestone-gravel  from  this 
place. 
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tb?  people  contrive  to  buy  in  summer,  the  cheapest  because 
the  ropgt  plentiful  season,  costs  at  Aberdeen,  from  4s.  to  4s. 
6d.  the  boll.  Hence  the  prime  cost  is  from  ll.  to  11.  2.  Gd. 
for  the  quantity  sufficient  to  burn  the  kiln.  The  carriage, 
including  Turnpikes,  (from  Aberdeen  20  miles  distant)  will 
be  nearly  double  that  expence.  So  this  mode  of  acquiring 
fuel  is  resorted  to,  only  as  being  more  certain,  not  as  being 
less  costly. 

Sometimes  the  people  here  employ  both  coal  and  peats  in 
conjunction  to  burn  the  limestone.  This  practice  is  per- 
haps more  judicious  than  that  of  using  either  singly.  The 
quantity  of  fuel  in  this  case  is  nine  barrels,  or  three  bolls 
of  coal,  and  four  cart-load  of  peats.  Here  is  therefore 
an  evident  saving. 

In  other  cases  they  use  a mixture  of  wood,  or  rather  the 
crops  of  trees  with  the  coal,  or  with  the  peat,  or  with  both, 
so  that  the  burning  of  tjiis  fossil,  so  essential  as  a manure,  is 
POt  limited  to  coal  alope ; but  that  peats  and  even  firtop* 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  at  the  same  time  I must 
remark  that  this  granite  limestone,  or  limestone  granite  ap- 
pears to  be  more  easily  decomposed,  or  in  other  words,  al- 
lows its  fixed  air  more  readily  to  escape  than  does  other 
limestone  rock,  afterwards  to  be  stated.  This  should  argue 
that  it  contains  less  calcarious  matter ; and  it  is  a curious 
fact  that  this  is  really  the  case.  For  whilst  a more  obdu- 
rate kind  is  known  to  produce  three  bolls  of  powdered  lime 
from  one  of  shells,  this  produces  two  only. 

In  the  south  front  of  the  Grampians  by  the  side  of  the 
How,  about  three  miles  north  from  Fettercairn,  and  near, 
the  foqt  of  the  Cairnamount,  there  is  a limestone  quarry  be- 
longing to  Sir  John  Stuart.  This  has  for  some  years  past 
been  wrought  for  sale,  and  has  been  of  some  service  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  as  the  quality  is  pretty  good ; but  the 
quantity  manufactured  has  never  been  considerable.  The 
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Working  of  the  rock,  and  the  burning  of  the  stones  are  both 
attended  with  much  expence.  For  though  the  quarry  is 
situated  in  the  face  of  a hill,  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
genious contrivance  of  bringing  a stream  of  water  from  a 
superiour  range  to  force  away  the  rubbish,  yet  the  stratum 
of  superincumbent  earth  that  requires  to  be  removed  is  so 
thick,  that  the  labour  and  cost  become  excessive ; whilst  the 
coal  for  burning  the  limestone  has  to  be  brought  nearly  fif- 
teen miles  by  land  carriage.  On  these  accounts  it  appears 
probable,  that  the  accumulated  expences  incurred,  will  be 
little  less  than  the  full  price  obtained  for  the  lime. 

The  most  considerable  lime-works  in  the  county',  are  on 
the  lands  of  East  Mathers,  belonging  to  John  Brand,  Esq. 
These  are  situated  close  upon  the  shore,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Cyrus,  and  about  seven  miles  north  from  Montrose.  They 
have  been  wrought  for  ages,  for  a cement ; and  for  sixty 
years  past  they  have  also  been  wrought  for  a manure  to  a 
very  considerable  extent, there  being  sold  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  bolls  of  liiqe  shells  in  some  seasons.  The  quality  is 
uncommonly  good;  and  the  demand  is  unbounded, not  only  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  the  How,  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  miles  along  the  very  worst  roads,  over  the  rugged 
hijls  of  Gaivock. 

The  working  of  this  limestone  is  attended  with  a vast  ex- 
pence. The  coal  indeed  is  obtained  on  comparatively  easy 
terms,  being  imported  into  a neat  little  harbour,  (sea  greens) 
Hose  upon  the  spot.  By  this  means  the  expence  of  land 
carriage  is  precluded ; but  the  quarrying  of  the  stones  re- 
quires resources  that  capital  conjoined  with  enterprize  only 
can  furnish.  This  limestone  rock  was  originally  as  low  as 
high  water-mark,  and  has  long  since  been  wrought  out  20 
or  25  feet  lower.  This  has  occasioned  a great  expence  in 
pumping  up  the  water  by  means,  at  first,  of  a machine  drawm 
by  horses,  and  of  late  by  a 6team-engine ; but  this  is  neith- 
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er  the  whole  nor  the  worst  incumbrance.  The  stratum  of 
lime  rock  has  an  unlucky  dip,  and  that  pretty  acute  towards 
the  land,  which  rises  with  a precipitous  front  of  upwards 
of  a hundred  feet  in  height ; so  that  there  is  always  a moun- 
tain of  earth  to  remove  before  the  lime-rock  can  be  ap- 
proached ; and  that  rock  itself  is  not  above  six  or  eight  feet 
in  thickness.  Mining  has  been  attempted  and  that  on  a 
scale  which  indicated  no  little  resolution  : but  mining  is  not 
applicable  to  the  purpose ; for  the  great  mass  of  incumbent 
earth  is  intermixed  with  strata  of  sandstone,  whose  seams 
are  generally  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  thus  every 
attempt  to  support  it  has  been  rendered  abortive.  That 
plan  is  therefore  now  laid  aside ; and  the  more  cautious,  but 
more  expensive  mode  has  been  adopted,  namely,  of  remov- 
ing entirely  away  the  superincumbent  load.  The  price  at 
present  (1807)  of  this  most  excellent  manure  is  2s.  9d.  the 
boll  of  88  Scotch  pints  of  burnt  shells,  or  about  seven  pence 
halfpenny  the  Winchester  bushel.  The  expence  of  burning 
is  ascertained  to  be  about  one  shilling  on  the  boll  of  shells. 
It  is  done  principally  with  chows,  or  small  coal,  but  with  a 
small  proportion  of  great  coal  intermixed.  The  expences 
altogether  would  be  a complete  bar  to  the  working, 
were  not  the-Tane  shells  so  rich  as  to  produce  three  bolls  for 
one. 

There  are  other  Timeworks  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Mil- 
ton  and  West  Mathers,  where  the  lime  is  likewise  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  But  in  neither  of  these  places  is  the  manu- 
fatture  extensive. 

A small  vein  of  lime  rock  is  found  in  the  parish  of  KinnefF, 
within  the  sea  mark,  by  the  old  castle  of  Whistleberry. 
This  at  one  time  was  wrought  for  lime ; but  the  access  be’mg 
very  bad,  and  the  lime  rock  itself  mixed  with  extraneous 
matter,  it  is  now  abandoned. 

There  is  limestone  wrought  to  a considerable  extent,  in 
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the  face  of  the  Grampians,  on  the  lands  of  Drumtochty,  and 
on  the  conterminous  lands  of  Glenfarquhar,  or  rather  on  the 
inarch  between  these  two  estates. 

Lime  is  also  found  on  the  lands  of  Kirkton-hill,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Marykirk.  But  this  has  been  hitherto  wrought  to 
little  extent. 

Free  stone  or  sand  stone.]  This  is  generally  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  is  found  of  easy  access,  and  inex- 
haustible as  to  quantity  in  different  places  within  the 
coast-side  district ; some  is  likewise  found  in  the  How. 
It  is  of  a quality  well  adapted  to  building,  as  it  cuts 
freely,  and  takes  a tolerably  good  polish.  On  the  estate  of 
Kirkside,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus,  near  the  river  Esk  and 
the  sea,  there  is  a quarry  of  free-stone  beautifully  white,  and 
of  the  closest  contexture.  This  in  every  respeft  appears  to 
be  as  fine  a stone,  and  as  much  adapted  to  ornamental  archi- 
tecture as  the  famed  Craig-leith  quarry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh.  But  as  it  is  extremely  hard,  the  people 
here  rather  chnse  to  build  with  the  common  red  stone,  which 
cuts  with  greater  facility,  and  is  of  course  acquired  on  easi- 
er terms. 

Along  a great  extent  of  the  sea  shore,  which,  in  general 
presents  a precipitous  rocky  front,  there  is  a kind  of  rock 
called  here,  Piumb-pudding  stone.  This  is  composed  of  a 
congeries  of  gravel  or  pebbles  of  various  sizes,  baken  as  it 
were  together,  with  a cement  of  such  an  adhesive  nature  as 
to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  separated.  In  some 
places  this  stone  is  composed  of  gravel  or  pebbles,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  size  of  peas,  without  any  intermixture  of  larger 
materials ; and  being  also  disposed  in  regular  strata  of  con- 
siderable thickness ; it  is  manufaftured  as  at  Hall  hill,  in  the 
parish  of  Kinneff,  into  millstones ; a purpose  to  which  it  it 
admirably  suited.  In  other  places  this  rock  is  composed  of 
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matter  of  various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  gravel  to  stones  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  diameter  •,  but  all  are  roundish,  or  have 
the  appearance  of  being  water-worn.  In  situations  where 
this  kind  of  rock  approaches  to,  or  overhangs  the  sea-bea<;h, 
the  sockets  from  which  these  larger  stones  have  fallen,  arc 
occupied  as  nests  by  the  Kittywakes  and  other  ,sea  fowls, 
which  seem  to  haunt  the  sea-rocks  in  pioportion  as  this  con- 
venience for  incubation  more  or  less  abounds.  The  noted 
rocks  of  Fowls’-heugh  afford  a striking  example  of  this  for- 
mation and  occurrence.  These  are  a precipitous  range  of 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  about  three  or  four  miles  south 
from  Stonehaven.  For  more  than  a mile  in  length  this 
range  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  this  coarser  kind  of  pudding-stone.  It 
presents  a.cominued  series  of  empty  sockets  left  by  the  stones 
which  have  fallen,  in  the  lapse  of  ages  from  its  front,  and 
exhibits  an  appeal  ance  not  unlike  to  the  section  of  a honey 
comb,  or  to  the  inside  of  a pigeon  house.  And  here  myriads 
of  sea  fowls  take  up  their  occasional  residence. 

A kind  of  Jasper  of  a darkish  red,  with  small  streaks  of 
white  intermixed  is  to  be  met  with  in  small  detached  pieces, 
all  over  the  low  part  of  the  country.  At  The  Burn,  by  the 
banks  of  the  north  Esk,  as  it  issues  from  the  Grampians, 
there  arc  entire  rocks  of  this  kind  of  stone,  and  also  of  Por- 
phyry. Specimens  of  Asbestos,  or  stone-flax,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hills  of  Balnakettle,  near  Fcttercairn  ; but  hi- 
therto in  no  considerable  quantity.  Granite,  in  the  northern 
quarters  of  the  county  abounds  to  an  incumbrance.  From 
the  extreme  hardness  of  this  stone,  one  should  hardly  ex- 
pert it  to  be  applicable  to  any  purpose  that  required  a shape, 
far  less  a polish.  But  we  have  only  to  witness  the  elegant 
mansions  that  have  lately  been  erefted  in  Aberdeen,  of  this 
obdurate  material,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  a species  of  stone 
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very  much  adapted  to  building,  and  susceptible  of  ornament- 
al embellishment. 

Of  gems,  or  precious  stones,  this  county  has  to  boast  a 
considerable  variety,  and  some  of  them  in  great  abundance. 
The  kind  most  frequently  found  is  the  pebble  ; diversified 
into  common  pebble,  Oynx  and  Sardonyx.  They  are  to  be 
met  with  in  almost  every  brook ; being  washed  in  the  course 
of  time,  from  the  rocks  in  the  conterminous  mountains.  The 
Rotten,  or  Basaltes  rock,  that  is  so  general  over  the  whole 
coast  side  district,  is  frequently  found  thickly  furnished  with 
pebbles.  These  are  always  enclosed  each  in  a Nucleus,  with 
many  coats,  like  an  Onion  : and  in  the  centre,  the  gem  ap- 
pears distinct  from  these  coverings,  of  many  beautiful  hues, 
prettily  veined,  blue  and  white,  or  red  and  white,  or  some- 
times streaked  with  these  three  colours  in  a variety  of  shades. 
Besides  this  diversity  as  to  colour,  there  are  some  pebbles 
which  are  opaque,  and  some  which  are  transparent,  and 
some  partly  both.  In  these  rocks  there  are  frequently  found 
Nuclei  that  are  imperfeft,  as  if  they  had  not  attained  matu- 
rity ; being  destitute  of  veins,  and  having  the  appearance 
merely  of  chrystals  or  spars.  Others  again  are  found  which 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  efi'eft  of  age.  These  are 
altogether  decayed,  their  entire  substance  being  converted 
into  a matter  similar  to  burnt  limestone ; and  like  it  they  fall 
into  powder,  after  being  exposed  sometime  to  the  aftion  of 
the  air. 

That  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Scotch  gems,  the  Topaz, 
or  Cairngorum,  is  found  among  the  Grampians  in  this  county, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  among  the  hills  that  are  farther 
inland. 

There  is  one  circumstance  to  be  observed,  mote  or  less, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  sea-coast  of  this  county, 
where  the  deepfront  of  the  rocks,  by  being  completely  expo- 
sed to  view, gives  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  fully  the  nature. 
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of  the  different  strata  of  w hich  they  consist.The  circumstance 
to  which  I allude  is  this,  that  these  strata  are  not  composed 
merely  of  different  materials  in  differ  ent  parts  of  the  coast  > 
but  that  they  are  very  distinft  one  stratum  from  another  in 
the  same  place ; overlaid,  one  bed  above  another,  limestone 
and  freestone,  pudding-stone  and  whinstone  in  alternate 
succession,  but  without  any  continued  proportion  as  to  their 
respeftive  depths,  or  order  as  to  their  retpedlive  kinds.  For 
sometimes  one  stratum  is  thickest,  and  sometimes  another, 
sometimes  one  species,  sometimes  another  lie  conterminous, 
as  if  all  had  happened  by  the  most  fortuitous  cause.  The 
general  dip  of  the  whole  is  towards  the  land,  or  in  a west- 
erly direfiion. 

SECT.  VI. 

HILLS  and  MOUNTAINS. 

In  addition  to  w hat  has  been  already  stated  on  this  sub- 
ject, a few  observations  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
hills  fall  to  be  made  in  this  place. 

Mount  Battock  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  due 
west  from  Aberdeen,  on  the  confines  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Aberdeen,  Forfar  and  Kincardine.  These  shires  di- 
vide it  among  them,  as  they  all  meet  in  this  quarter  upon 
its  top.  It  is  clothed  in  dark  heath  and  moss,  with  but  a 
very  small  intermixture  of  green  herbage  •,  and  of  course, 
the  pasture  is  of  little  value.  In  height  it  rises  to  3465  feet. 
It  is  not  only  the  highest  hill  in  Kincardineshire,  but  the 
most  lofty  of  the  Grampians  in  the  neighbourhood  ; there 
being  no  hill  nearly  equal  to  it  in  altitude,  till  about  ten 
miles  farther  west,  Mount  Keen,  at  the  head  of  Glenesk, 
in  the  county  of  Angus,  lifts  its  superior  summit  and  has  an 
appearance  still  more  commanding 

Cloachnabane  (or  the  white  stone  hill)  is  situated  ab- 
out six  miles  east  from  Mount  Battock,  and  fourteen  miles 
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West  from  Stonehaven.  This  hill  is  the  most  lofty  in  it* 
vicinity.  Bat  as  the  general  altitude  of  the  Grampians  has 
declined  upwards  of  1 000  feet,  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  western  boundary  of  this  county,  it  is  only 
2370  feet  high.  Cloachnabane  is  remarkable  for  a protu- 
berance of  solid  rock  on  its  top,  of  about  eighty  or  a hun- 
dred feet  in  perpendicular  height.  This,  when  viewed  at 
a short  distance  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  a 
fortification.  When  seen  from  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  miles,  it  has  a great  resemblance  to  a 
watch  tower  ; and  as  there  is  no  other  hill  of  a similar  form 
within  view  of  the  coast,  it  serves  as  a very  decided  land- 
mark. This  hill  is  somewhat  more  verdant  than  the  Gram- 
pians in  general,  may  not  this  be  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  more  rock  in  its  composition  ? 

Kerloack.  This  is  the  next  most  remarkable  hill,  and 
is  situated  about  four  miles  east  from  Cloachnabane,  and 
about  ten  miles  west  from  Stonehaven.  Here,  in  the  short 
space  of  four  miles,  the  hills  having  again  declined  in  gen- 
eral height  about  500  feet,  this  hill,  though  the  highest 
among  them,  partaking  of  the  general  depression,  is  only 
1 890  feet  high.  As  there  are  no  hills  in  its  vicinity  to  ob- 
struct the  range  of  the  eye  either  'to  the  north  or  the 
south,  the  prospect  from  its  top  is  uncommonly  extensive 
towards  these  points.  It  commands  a view  over  a great 
part  of  Aberdeenshire  to  the  north,  and  a still  farther  view 
to  the  south,  over  the  low  country,  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Mearns  and  Angus,  and  even  into  Fife  and  Lo- 
thian, as  far  as  the  hills  of  Lammer  Muir ; more  than 
seventy  miles  in  a straight  direction.  The  pasture  on  this 
hill  is  very  indifferent. 

Cairnmanearn  ; (the  Cairn  or  hill  of  Allers)  lies  abon? 
six  miles  northwest  of  Stonehaven,  and  nearly  the  same 
distance  north  east  from  Kerloack.  Here  too  may  be  ob- 
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served  a rapid  declension  in  the  Grampians  ; for  this  hill, 
though  only  1020  feet  high,  soars  with  a kind  of  majesty 
above  all  its  fellows  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a veiy 
rugged  hill,  having  almost  its  whole  surface  covered  with 
large  blocks  of  hard- stone  ; and  its  pasture  is  far  from  be- 
ing good. 

Scolty  hill,  in  conjunction  with  hill  Of  Goack,  rises 
almost  close  from  the  south  banks  of  theDee, about  eighteen 
miles  west  from  Aberdeen,  opposite  to  Upper  Banchory, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Blackhall.  I have  no  account 
of  the  altitude  of  these  hills,  but  comparing  them  with 
Cloachnabane  and  Kerloack  near  them,  whose  height  is 
ascertained,  it  must  be  at  least  1 500  feet.  They  have  an 
extremely  rugged  aspect,  from  the  multitude  of  large  stones 
on  the  surface.  These  stones,  however,  have  not  prevent- 
ed cultivation  from  advancing  a great  way  up  their  sides, 
where,  in  several  fields,  crops  of  corn  have  been  raised  un- 
der very  forbidding  circumstances.  But  the  principal  pur- 
pose to  which  improvement  has  been  here  directed,  is  the 
growth  of  wood.  Accordingly,  a great  proportion  of 
these  hills,  more  especially  on  their  north  and  east  sides,  is 
now  covered  with  planting,  which,  thriving  vastly,  gives 
no  small  embellishment  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

Hill  of  Fare.  This  hill  is  situated  near  Mid-Marr, 
about  five  miles  north  from  the  Dee,  and  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  miles  west  from  Aberdeen,  Only  one  half  of  it  is 
in  the  county  of  Kincardine  ; the  watershed  on  .the  top  be- 
ing the  boundary  there  between  this  county  and  the  shire  of 
Aberdeen.  The  hill  of  Fare  is  about  six  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  two  miles  and  a half  at  its  base, 
from  south  to  north.  The  summit,  which  for  a consider- 
able space  is  very  fiat,  is  ascertained  to  be  1793  feet  above 
the  leve}  of  the  sea.  It  comprehends  altogether  about 
10,000  English  acres  ; of  which,  about  1000  are  excellent 
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peat  moss,  used  for  firing  by  the  whole  neighbourhood  ; 
and  the  remainder  is  remarkably  fine  hill  pasture,  on  which 
are  fed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  producing  mutton  of  the 
richest  flavour. 

It  abounds  greatly  in  game,  3uch  as  Growsc  and  other 
muir-fowl ; also  hafes  in  great  store,  with  not  a few  foxes. 
On  the  northern  side  of  it  there  are  some  very  thriving  plan- 
tations. 

This  hill  is  remarkable  as  being  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of 
Corrichie , in  1 562,  between  the  Earl  of  Murray,  on  the 
royal  side,  and  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  who,  at  that  time  chose 
for  very  little  reason,  to  be  in  rebellion.  The  rencounter 
commenced  in  the  vale  of  Corrichie  on  the  the  top  of  the  hill. 
But  the  chief  carnage  took  place,  on  the  flight  of  the  Gor- 
dons, in  a muir  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  Dee, 
where  the  tumuli  raised  with  large  stones  over  the  slain  are 
Still  distindlly  to  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of,  and  very  near 
to  the  improved  lands  of  the  estate  of  Glass!]. 

Cairnamount,  is  a steep  and  barren  mountain  in  the 
south  front  of  the  Grampians,  probably  little  less  than  2500 
feet  high.  Over  this  dark  and  cheerless  eminence,  in  a zig 
zag  direction,  the  public  road  by  Fettercairn,  from  the  How, 
passes  to  Dee-side.  Along  the  sides  of  this  road  there  are 
at  various  distances,  posts  ercfted,  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
and  painted  black,  to  direft  travellers  in  time  of  snow  ; a very 
necessary  precaution  ; because,  for  several  miles  together 
there  is  not  to  be  seen  here  a single  human  habitation. 

Strath-fenella-hill. — This  is  another  cheerless  dark- 
faced hill,  in  the  south  front  also  of  the  Giampians,  between 
Fordoun  and  Fettercairn.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  cut  off, 
on  the  north  side  from  the  main  body  by  a very  narrow  but 
pleasant  vale  (properly  strath-fenella)  in  cultivation.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  cultivation  has  advanced  boldly, 
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and  shews  astonishing  examples  of  good  corn-fields,  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the'  contiguous  plain. 
On  the  north  side,  on  one  particular  face,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent stool  of  firs.  All  the  rest  of  the  hill  is  dismal  in  the 
extreme ; there  hardly  being  a single  spot  of  verdant  pasture 
in  the  whole.  The  height  has  not  been  ascertained : but  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  at  least  1500  feet. 

Garvock  hills.  These  are  a low  range ; none  of  them 
exceeding  500  feet,  on  the  south  side  of  the  How.  Culti- 
vation has  extended  far  up  on  every  side,  and  the  whole  is 
accessible  to  the  plough.  The  surface,  or  rather  the  sub- 
soil abounds  much  in  loose  stones.  It  has  also  a general 
tendency  to  humidity.  But  from  what  has  already  been  for- 
ced into  cultivation,  it  seems  favourable  to  vegetable  growth ; 
and  probably  at  no  distant  period,  the  whole  of  this  pretty 
extensive  range  will  be  brought  into  tillage. 

The  arbuthnott  hills  are  pretty  similar  to  these  last 
in  height  and  general  aspett ; only  not  quite  so  humid. 
Some  of  them  are  cultivated  to  the  top ; others  have  still  a 
proportion  of  heath,  the  native  product ; and  on  one  of  them 
there  is  a thriving  plantation  of  wood,  which  shews  what  they 
are  capable  of  producing  They  shelter  the  How  upon  the 
east.  The  most  northerly  of  them,  the  Bruxy  hill,  is 
remarkable  only  for  sterility,  and  for  shutting  up  the  How 
at  the  eastern  extremity.  It  may  be  about  500  feet  in  height, 
and  is  situated  about  four  miles  south-west  from  Stonehaven. 

The  last  hill  which  I shall  take  notice  of  is  Craig-david. 
This  is  situated  on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Bervie  ; from 
'which  it  has  the  name  also  of  Bervie  Brow,  and  serves  in  this 
quarter  for  a land  mark  to  mariners.  It  rises  abruptly  near 
to  the  shore,  and  terminates  in  a perpendicular  craggy  front  •, 
a circumstance  very  rare  in  the  hills  of  the  Mearns.  It  may 
be  from  350  to  4 00  feet  in  height : and  is  said  to  have  got- 
ten the  name  of  Craig  David, on  the  occasion  of  David  Bruce, 
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king  of  Scots,  landing  near  it  at  Bervie,  on  the  2d  of  June 
1 34-1 , when  he  returned  from  France  to  re-assert  his  claim  to 
the  Scottish  throne.  These  traditionary  stories  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  trusted  to ; and,  as  in  the  present  instance,  this 
hill,  in  the' common  language  of  the  country,  is  neither  called 
Craig  David  nor  Craig  Davie,  but  uniformly  Craig  Evie ; it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  name  may  be  derived  from 
some  root  very  different  from  king  David  Bruce,  and  long 
before  his  day. 
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SECT.  VII. 

WATER  S. 

1 here  are  only  two  lakes  worth  noticing  in  this  county; 
and  they  are  both  in  the  northern  subdivision  of  the  Dec- 
side  district.  One  is  the  loch  of  Drum,  situated  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Drumoak,  and  is  partly  in  this  county  and  partly  in 
the  shire  of  Aberdeen.  The  other  is  the  loch  of  Leys,  ly- 
ing in  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  and  altogether  within 
this  county.  They  are,  in  point  of  extent,  between  two  and 
three  miles  in  circumference  each.  In  the  loch  of  Leys 
there  is  a small  artificial  island,  founded  on  oak  piles  ; and 
on  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice,  but  with  regard  to 
which  there  is  no  tradition,  neither  when,  nor  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  erefted.  This  loch  is  in  general,  shallow,  and 
around  its  margin  there  is  a considerable  extent  of  flat  land, 
apparently  fitted  for  every  purpose  of  cultivation.  This 
suggested  the  idea  of  draining  the  whole,  by  means  of  deep- 
ening the  channel  through  which  its  waters  flow  to  the  Dee. 
The  work  was  accordingly  undertaken,  about  63  years  ago, 
by  the  proprietor,  Burnet  Bart,  of  Leys,  who  proceeded  so 
far  in  the  operation  ; till  one  of  his  sons  was  unhappily  kil- 
led by  an  explosion  from  a rock  that  they  were  attempting 
to  blow  up  by  gun-powder.  This  fatal  accident  put  a stop 
to  the  undertaking,  which,  had  it  been  fully  accomplished, 
would  have  reclaimed  upwards  of  300  acres  of  fertile  soil ; 
and  no  attempt  for  this  purpose  has  since  been  made.  Both 
these  lochs  are  well  stored  with  pike ; and  both  are  the 
haunt  of  geese,  ducks,  and  other  aquatic  w-ild-fowls,  par- 
ticularly in  winter. 

"With  rivers  and  streams,  Kincardineshire  is  copiously 
supplied  as  from  the  nature  of  the  surface,  so  very  une- 
qual, and  bending  in  so  many  direftions,  there  must  be 
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a great  diversity  of  waters  flowing  in  a multitude  of  channels. 
To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  little  interesting,  and  might 
be  tedious.  My  narrative  shall  therefore  be  confined  to  a 
short  description  of  the  mostiinpoitant. 

The  Dee.  This  river  runs  about  eight  miles  within 
Kincardineshire,  and  is  the  boundary  for  about  fourteen 
miles  more  between  this  county  and  the  shiie  of  Aberdeen. 
It  rises,  at  the  head  of  Braemar,  from  the  base  of  Caiine- 
elar,  (or  hill  of  Eagles),  a high  mountain  situated  partly  in 
Marr,  partly  in  Athol,  and  partly  in  Badenach.  From  this 
lofty  hill,  the  Tarff,  a branch  of  the  Till,  which  flows 
southward  to  the  Tay,  and  the  Feshie,  which  to  the  north 
falls  into  the  Spey,  have  also  their  source,  although  des- 
tined to  take  very  different  directions  to  the  sea.  The  Dee 
rolls  its  waters  in  a course  nearly  due  east,  in  such  a steady 
direction,  that,  while  the  country  through  which  it  passes, 
if  measured  in  a straight  line,  would  be  almost  precisely  se- 
venty miles,  the  water,  followed  in  all  its  deviations,  would 
not  exceed  seventy  five.  It  ranks  for  magnitude  as  the  sixth 
river  in  Scotland,  and  carries  with  it  the  waters  of  about 
840  square  miles  of  country  to  the  ocean  ; of  which,  about 
166  are  in  the  county  of  Kincardine.  It  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Aberdeen,  where,  in  a recess  from  the  current,  there  is  a 
spacious  harbour  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  500  tons  bur- 
den. But  the  Dee  is  not  navigable  farther  up  for  vessels 
exceeding  the  size  of  an  open  boat.  It  is  a pure  limpid 
stream,  flowing  in  its  whole  course,  over  a light  and  gra- 
velly bed  not  apt  to  tinge  the  water  by  dusky  and  impure 
sediment.  About  ten  miles  below  its  source,  its  waters, 
confined  in  a channel  so  remarkably  narrow  as  to  be  passed 
by  a single  step  or  leap,  dash  over  a steep  precipice  called 
the  Linn  of  Dee.  This  forms  a barrier  to  the  salmon, 
which  abound  through  its  whole  course  below,  and  are  a 
valuable  fishery  from  its  mouth  upwards.  Trouts  are  every 
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where  numerous  in  it,  and  eels,  at  times,  are  found  in  my- 
riads. These  ascend  periodically  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  observe  an  astonishing  degree  of  regularity  in 
their  progress,  as  if  marshalled  according  to  the  laws  of 
discipline-  (See  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Peter 
Culter).  They  return  again  to  the  ocean  in  the  months  of 
September  and  Oftober,  after  being  fattened  and  having 
increased  greatly  in  size,  in  the  multitude  of  tributary 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Dee.  The  banks  of  the  Dee  abound 
in  the  most  pi&uresque  scenery  ; the  river  being  in  many 
places  hemmed  in  and  overhung  with  the  most  stupendous 
yocks,  and  the  banks  almost  every  where  richly  clothed 
with  wood.  The  natural  firs  by  the  Dee  arc  indeed  among 
the  largest  of  the  Pine  race  in  Britain.  This  is  more  espe-r 
dally  the  case  near  its  head  by  Invercauld  and  Marr-lodge, 
where  many  of  these  trees  are  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  50  to  60  feet  high  below  the  branches. 
This  river,  in  its  progress,  passes  by  the  following  mansion* 
in  this  county,  situated  on  its  banks,  or  in  its  vicinity ; to 
which  it  adds  and  acquires  reciprocally,  lustre  and  embellish- 
ment. Blackhall,  Inchmarlo,  Crathes,  Durris,  Mary  Culter 
or  Pitfoddels,  Kincaussie,  Ardoch,  Nether  Banchory,  to- 
gether with  some  pleasant  villas  opposite  to  Aberdeen. 

The  North-Esk.  This  river  rises  between  the  counties 
of  Angus  and  Aberdeen,  at  head  of  the  sequestered  vale  of 
Glenesk,  about  twenty  miles  north  from  Forfar.  After  a cir- 
cuitous course  of  forty  miles,  east,  south,  south-east,  and 
again  east,  it  falls  into  the  sea,  three  miles  north  from  Mon- 
trose, at  the  distance,  in  a straight  line,  of  28  miles  from  its 
source.  It  abounds  in  salmon,  the  greatest  fishery  in  the 
county  being  in  it.  It  forms  the  boundary  for  about  ten 
miles,  between  The  Mearns  and  Angus ; and  carries  with 
it  the  waters  of  about  224  square  miles  of  country ; of  which, 
about  80  are  in  the  county  of  Kincardine.  This  river  gives 
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the  title  of  Earl  to  a branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Carne- 
gie; but  this  family  have  now  no  property  in  its  vicinity. 
The  following  mansions  in  this  county,  are  situated  on  its 
banks.  The  Burn,  Arnhall,  Inglismaldie,  and  Balmaqueen. 
And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it  are  Kirktonhill,  Canterland, 
and  Kirkside. 

Bervie  water.  This  inconsiderable  liver  rises  in  the 
heart  of  the  coupty,  among  the  braes  of  Glenbervie,  about 
12  miles  west  from  Stonehaven.  After  a winding  course  of 
about  sixteen  miles  from  north  west  to  south  east,  and  pas- 
sing by  the  mansions  of  Glenbervie,  Whiteriggs,  Arbuthnott, 
and  Allardice,  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Bervie  or  Inver -bervie. 
There  is  a small  salmon  fishing  at  its  mouth  ; and  through- 
out its  whole  course,  it  is  a good  trouting  stream,  and  is 
otherwise  remarkable  as  giving  motion  to  several  corn  and 
other  mills.  , 

Cowie,  a small,  river  that  rises  from  the  foot  of  Kirloak, 
about  ten  miles  west  from  Stonehaven ; at  which  town  it 
falls  into  the  sea,  after  a winding  passage  of  about  twelve 
miles,  chiefly  among  the  Grampians.  In  the  last  three  miles 
of  its  course,  its  banks,  as  it  flow-s  by  the  house  of  Ury,  are 
richly  ornamented  with  plantations ; and  still  farther  up 
they  are  beautified  by  the  woods  and  plantations  of  Riccar- 
ton  and  Mergie. 

Carron  is  a small  winding  sticam,  as  the  name  imports, 
that  falls  into  the  sea  also  at  Stonehaven,  after  a devious 
course  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  westward,  and  has  its 
banks  embellished  w'ith  the  plantations  of  Fetteresso  and 
Dunnottar. 

Feuch  is  a considet able  stream  which  rises  in  Aberdeen- 
shire on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  in  what  is  called  the  for- 
rest  of  Birse.  After  flowing  eastward  about  eight  miles  it 
enters  the  county  of  Kincardine,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Avon,  and  soon  after  by  the  Dye.  Continuing  am  easterly 
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course  for  about  three  or  four  miles  more,  it  turns  at  last 
to  the  north,  and  is  precipitated  over  a ledge  of  rock,  in  a 
deeply  worn  channel,  to  the  Dee,  into  which  river  it  falls 
opposite  to  upper  Banchory.  In  the  last  mile  of  its  course 
its  banks  are  highly  ornamented  by  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
the  elegant  mansion  of  Inverie,  and  the  beautiful  planta- 
tions belonging  to  the  estate  of  Tilquhilly ; whilst  a bridge 
thrown  over  it,  at  a most  rugged  point,  adds  greatly  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery.  It  is  a line  trouting 
stream,  with  occasionally  a few  salmon. 

Avon.  This  is  a mountain  stream  that  issues  out  from 
the  northern  base  of  Mount  Battock,  and  in  an  easterly  di- 
re£tion  becomes,  for  about  six  or  eight  miles,  the  boundary 
between  Kincardineshire  and  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  It 
then  loses  itself  in  the  Feuch,  in  the  vale  of  Strachan,  which 
takes  its  name  from  this  inconsiderable  rivulet — Strathavon 
being  corrupted  to  Stra’chan. 

Dye.  This  is  a mountain  torrent,  which  takes  its  rise 
fiom  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Battock.  After  gliding 
in  various  curves  among  the  Grampians,  and  passing  by  the 
retired  shooting  quarters  of  bridge  of  Dye,  it  falls  at  last 
after  a course  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  into  the  Feuch,  at  kirk 
of  Strachan. 

Sheeach,  another  mountain  torrent,  rises  from  the  east 
base  of  Kerloak  ; and  after  a north  easterly  course  of  about 
eight  miles,  delivers  its  waters  into  the  Dee  at  kirk  of 
Durris. 

Blackburn  is  a small  rivulet  in  the  northern  subdivision 
of  the  county,  which,  collecting  its  waters  from  several 
marshes  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Fare,  flows,  about  four  or 
five  miles  eastward,  into  the  loch  of  Drum.  From  thence  it 
issues  to  the  south  under  the  name  of  burn  of  Coie,  and 
falls  afterwards  into  the  Dee,  about  four  miles  below  Up- 
per Banchory. 
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Canny  is  a more  considerable  6tream,  in  the  same  quar- 
ter. It  rises  also  from  the  hill  of  Fare,  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  county,  and  passing  through  the  highly 
improved  lands  of  Glassel,  where  it  becomes  for  a short 
space  the  boundary  between  the  counties,  it  turns  at  last  to 
the  eastward,  and  near  to  the  house  of  Inchmarlo,  falls  into 
the  Dee  at  Invercanny. 

Luther.  This  is  a considerable  stream  in  The  How, 
augmented  by  several  tributary  streamlets,  both  from  the 
Grampians  and  from  the  Garvock  hills-  It  rises  in  Strath- 
fenella,  about  a mile  west  from  the  house  of  Drumtochty, 
and  flowing  first  to  the  eastward  by  that  mansion,  next,  to 
the  south,  by  the  kirk  of  Fordoun,  and  lastly,  to  the  west- 
ward, it  falls  into  the  North-esk,  near  Rosehill,  about  half 
a mile  below  the  upper  north-water  btidge.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  twelve  miles ; and  it  flows  all  along  through 
a cultivated  country,  carrying  the  waters  of  about  seventy 
square  miles  of  surface  into  the  North-esk,  being  nearly  one 
third  part  of  the  waters  of  that  river. 

* 


CHAP.  II. 
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CHAP.  II. 

STATE  OF  PROPERTT. 

SECT.  I. 

Estates  and  Proprietors. 

This  county  is  divided  among  eighty  different  proprietors, 
including  two  communities,  and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  heri- 
tors, who  hold  in  Feu.  The  proportion  of  territory  belong- 
ing to  them  severally,  exclusive  of  5000  or  more  acres  of 
eommons  will  appear  from  the  following  arrangement. 


Eng.  Acres. 

1 Proprietor  has  -----  40,715 

1 do 22,598 

3 do.  Each  from  10,000  to  20,000 : in  all  - 41,710 

6 do.  Each  from  5,000  to  10,000;  in  all  - 45,885 

15  do.  Each  from  2,000  to  5,000:  in  all  - 48,077 

1 3 do.  Each  from  1,000  to  2,000 : in  all  - 17,726 

41  do.  Each  below  1,000 : in  all  - - 21,720 

80 

Commons,  about  - 5,013 


Total  - - 243,444 


I have  to  remark  here  that  the  value  of  the  respective 
properties  bears  no  propoition  to  the  extent,  some  estates 
even  in  the  lowest  class,  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  of  the 
very  highest  mentioned.  I was  anxious  to  have  exhibited 
the  different  properties  on  a scale  of  rent,  but  found  insuper- 
able objections  to  it  Even  the  valued  rent  of  property  by 
property,  although  in  some  sense  fictitious,  was  considered  as 
incroaching  too  far  into  private  concern,  to  meet  the  public 
eye.  The  valued  as  well  as  real  rent  of  parish  by  parish 
however,  is  afterwards  given,  which  is  indeed  sufficient  for 
every  purpose  of  general  investigation, 
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The  stability  and  the  fluctuation  of  property  may  be  knowu 
from  the  following  statement. 

Property  has  continued  in  the  same  families,  as  under : 


Acres. 

Years. 

2 Estates, 

containing  at  present 

35,176  for  about 

650 

3 do. 

do. 

- 

- 

36,680 

do. 

460 

3 do. 

do. 

• 

- 

17,506 

do. 

360 

2 do. 

do. 

- 

- 

4,000 

do. 

260 

10  do. 

do. 

- 

- 

61,846  from  100  to  200 

45  do. 

do. 

- 

- 

65,596  from  7 to 

100 

15  New  proprietors 

have 

bought  17,627  in 

the  last 

- 7 

Add  commons  as 

above 

- 

5,013 

80  Total 

- 

- 

243,444 

In  the  last  seven  years  too,  eleven  gentlemen  who  before 
had  property  in  the  county,  have  purchased  in  it  43,809 
acres,  which  are  included  in  their  respective  estates,  as  spe- 
cified in  the  first  of  the  preceding  lists.  Thus  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  land  sold  within  that  period,  and  which  brought  about 
£.  351,000  Str.  is  61,436  acres.  In  this  quantity,  the  ara- 
ble land  amounted  to  1 8,500  acres  ; which  is  nearly  the  pro- 
portion that  the  arable  bears  to  the  uncultivated  over  the 
whole  shire.  Hence,  as  the  quantity  sold  in  these  seven 
years,  constitutes  about  a fourth  part  of  the  county,  the 
value  of  the  whole  should,  from  these  data,  amount  to  about 
£ 1 ,400,000  Str.  But  as  the  quantity  of  woodland  or  plan- 
tations in  these  lately  purchased  lands,  will  not  exceed  a 
fourth  part  of  their  proportion  as  compared  with  the  rest 
in  the  county ; as  the  hills  also  in  these  lands,  are  among 
the  very  worst  hill-pasture  in  the  Mearns;  and  as  much  of 
the  arable  ground  itself  was  either  burdened  with  long  leases 
at  a low  rent,  or  consisted  greatly  of  soil  but  partially  im- 
proved ; the  value  will  not  be  equal  to  a fourth  part  of  the 
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county,  but  may  be  much  more  correftly  stated  at  a sixth. 
The  value  of  the  landed  property  in  Kincardineshire  may 
therefore  be  estimated  at  2,106,000  Str-  and  this  is  ap- 
proaching fast  to  give  5 per  cent  interest,  or  £ 105,300  Str. 
of  rent  per  annum,  as  shall  be  afterwards  shewn. 

Of  the  fifteen  new  proprietors,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
seven  years,  seven  were  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen ; two 
from  London  ; one  from  Banffshire ; one  from  the  West  In- 
dies ; one 'from  the  East  Indies,  and  three  from  the  county 
itself. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  a fifth  part  of  the  county  is 
held  in  right  of  heiresses  ; and  that  a fifth  part  of  the  free- 
holders entitled  to  a vote  on  the  election  of  a knight  of  the 
Shire,  enjoy  that  privilege  in  right  of  their  ladies. 

SECT.  IL 

MANAGEMENT  of  ESTATES. 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  proprietors  in  this  coun- 
ty, reside  constantly,  summer  and  winter,  on  their  estates, 
and  have  them  always  under  their  cognisance.  Some  even 
occupy  their  whole  property  themselves,  and  of  course, 
have  every  thing  relating  to  it  in  their  own  immediate  man- 
agement. Almost  all  reside,  if  not  constantly,  at  least  oc- 
casionally, and  take  a share  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

In  managing  affairs  with  their  tenants,  nearly  the  whole 
landlords  transact  with  them  in  person,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  a third  party.  There  are  but  three  estates,  I 
think,  on  which  factors  or  land  stewards  ate  appointed, 
namely  Kintore,  Arbuthnott,  and  Ury.  There  may  indeed 
be  agents  for  taking  charge  of  the  writings  on  each  parti- 
cular property,  and  who  reside  in  Aberdeen,  Stonehaven, 
Montrose,  or  Edinburgh.  But  in  letting  the  lands ; in  ar- 
ranging the  conditions  and  mode  of  culture ; or  in  collec- 
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ting  the  rents,  the  proprietor  himself,  or  master,  as  he  is 
still  sometimes  called,  has  the  sole  management 

Lands  are  sometimes  let  by  private  bargain  without  any 
previous  advertisement ; there  being  always  abundance  of 
tenants  on  the  out-look  for  such  an  occurence,  and  who  re- 
quire very  little  spur  to  induce  them  to  offer  an  adequate 
rent.  Sometimes  the  farms,  as  they  are  from  time  to  time 
to  be  let,  are  advertised  for  the  purpose  in  the  newspapers  ; 
which  has  commonly  the  effeft  to  increase  the  number  of 
offerers  by  an  influx  of  candidates  from  distant  places, 
and  tends  to  raise  the  rent  still  more.  Farms  are  also 
sometimes  let  by  public  roup  upon  the  spot ; which,  by 
creating  a personal  emulation  for  the  moment,  seldom  fails 
to  produce  the  greatest  rent  of  all.  This  mode  of  letting 
♦s  not,  however,  very  general  with  lands  on  lease  ; but  has 
long  been  in  practice  in  letting  grass  parks  for  pasture 
from  season  to  season.  And  every  season  these  subjects 
let  higher  and  higher,  though  the  immediately  preceding 
rent  was  always  thought  ruinously  dear  at  the  time. 

In  arranging  the  mode  of  culture  and  other  conditions  of 
a lease,  the  parties  have  commonly  a strife  in  the  commun- 
ing, who  shall  have  the  terms  expressed  most  in  their  fa- 
vour 5 but  the  landlords  generally  prevail.  For  as  they 
are  fully  as  well  informed  on  the  subjeft,  and  still  more 
able  to  explain  it,  their  plan , which  is  always  meant  to  be 
reciprocally  advantageous,  is  of  course,  generally  adopted 
at  last. 

When  the  rents  are  to  be  collected,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  which  specifies  particularly  the  time, 
there  is  little  else  to  do,  but  to  send  round  the  ground  of- 
ficer among  the  tenants,  to  intimate  to  them,  that  on  such 
a day,  (generally  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  after  the  term', 
the  landlord  will  be  ready  to  attend  at  the  mansion  and  to 
grant  receipts.  The  payments  are  in  general  very  punctually 
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made.  In  some  cases,  on  this  occasion,  a moderate  enter- 
tainment is  given  to  the  tenants.  But  however  that  may 
be,  or  not  be,  both  parties  in  almost  every  case,  part  mu- 
tually pleased. 

SECT.  in. 

TENURES. 

I know  of  no  tenures  in  this  county,  but  those  of  free- 
hold from  the  crown,  and  those  holding  in  feu  of  a sub- 
ject superior.  The  first,  when  to  the  extent  of  4001. 
Scots,  old  valuation,  confers  a right  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  a representative  in  parliament.  The  other,  to  whatever 
extent  it  may  reach  confers  no  privilege  of  the  kind : but  in 
other  respects  it  is  fully  as  independant  a property  and 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  managed  in  any  way  the  owner 
thinks  fit.  The  feu  duty,  payable  yearly,  is  in  almost  every 
case  such  a mere  trifle,  as  to  have  no  effect  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  possessor,  however  much  the  respective, 
law  terms  of  superior  and  vassal  might  imply  to  the  con- 
trary. 

There  is  however  a distinction  in  tenures,  that  both 
freehold,  and  holding  in  feu  are  liable  to,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  an  influence,  more  or  less  subversive  of  in- 
dustry, in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  limited.  And 
this  is  what  in  Scotland  is  called  entail , or  destination  to  a 
particular  series  of  heirs. 

In  some  estates  there  is  no  entail.  The  possessors,  there- 
fore, have  it  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  their  lands,  in  any' 
manner,  or  at  any  time  they  think  fit-  In  other  estates  the 
property  is  entailed  to  a particular  series  of  heirs,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  disposed  of  by  the  present  possessors, 
even  though  they  may  have  no  heirs  of  their  own 
body. 
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In  some  cases,  this  entail  or  destination  is  limited  to  one, 
or  at  most,  to  two  sets  of  heirs,  whom  failing,  the  person 
then,  in  possession  may  dispose  of  the  property. 

In  other  cases,  there  are  so  many  different  branches  of 
the  family,  together  with  the  heits  of  each,  to  whom  the 
property  is  entailed  in  succession,  failing  heirs  of  the  bran- 
ches in  prior  inheritance,  that  the  entail  seems  to  be  endless. 
The  proprietors,  in  such  cases,  are  in  a situation  little  better 
titan  occupiers  in  life  rent. 

This  may  be  supposed  to  have  a tendency  to  prevent  im- 
provement, particularly  in  cases  where  more  than  ordinary 
expence  is  required.  That  it  has  a tendency  to  limit  exer- 
tion will  not  be  denied.  But  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  cul- 
tivation, the  law  itself  has  interfered  to  abridge  this  tenden- 
cy. For  the  strictest  entail  that  may  be,  does  not  hinder 
the  present  possessor  from  granting  leases,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  endure  for  nineteen  years  5 and  on  wild  or  unim- 
proved lands,  the  leases  can  be  extended  to  thirty  one  years 
duration.  These  periods  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  every 
purpose  of  cultivation.  Nor  do  we  find  that  proprietors, 
with  full  powers  of  disposal,  grant  them  for  a longer  time. 

The  bad  effefts  therefore  of  entails,  seem  limited  to  ex- 
traordinary operations,  such  as  building  or  planting ; — to 
the  embellishment  of  the  property,  rather  than  to  its  essen- 
tial improvement.  In  fact,  this  mode  of  tenure  seems  more 
harrassingto  the  proprietors  themselves,  than  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interest. 

There  has  always  heen  a clamour  kept  up  against  entails. 
Yet  the  inclination  of  mankind  to  persist  in  that  mode  of 
destination,  does  not  seem  at  all  to  be  diminished.  Lands  • 
continue  still  to  be  entailed  as  strictly  by  new  proprietors, 
to  a particular  series  of  heirs,  as  ever  they  were  by  the  most 
ancient  families.  It  seems  to  be  an  inherent  bias  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  Let  a man  once  become  a proprietor  of  the  soil ; 
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and  the  next  wish  of  his  heart  is,  that  it  may  remain  in  one 
branch  or  other  of  his  family  to  the  end  of  time. 

What  proportion  of  this  county  may  be  striilly  entailed 
to  a particular  series  of  heirs,  and  what  ^proportion  may  be 
held  on  a tenure  that  leaves  the  possessor  at  full  liberty  to 
dispose  of  the  subject,  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  I 
know  only,  that  entails  prevail  to  a considerable  extent 
not  merely  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  most  ancient  fami- 
lies, but  on  these  more  recently  acquired.  That  they  have 
a tendency  to  hurt  the  interests  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  1 do  not  believe.  But  that 
in  some  instances  they  operate  against  the  embellishment  of 
the  country  must  be  admitted. 

SECT.  IV. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ESTATES. 

In  the  short  general  view,  which  I am  now  proposing  to 
give  of  the  different  estates  contained  in  this  county,  I mean 
to  arrange  them  according  to  the  several  parishes  in  which 
they  are  situated.  Previously  however  to  the  description  of 
the  particular  properties  in  a parish,  I shall  give  a general 
sketch  of  the  parish  itself,  as  distinguished  by  situation,  ex- 
tent, and  general  feature.  I shall  also  conclude  my  account 
of  every  parish  with  a general  abstract  of  its  contents,  and  a 
few  of  the  most  important  statistical  fails.  Before  I proceed, 
it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  state  on  what  authorities  I 
ground  my  narrative,  and  from  whence  my  knowledge  of 
the  fails  is  derived. 

In  the  first  place,  I have  made  great  use  of  Garden’* 
map  of  the  county,  published  in  1774  from  actual  survey, 
<Jn  a scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile.  In  this  map,  the  pa- 
rishes are  distinguished  by  a coloured  line  along  a row  of 
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*mall  annulets  around  the  margin  of  each  : and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  different  properties  are  distinctly  marked  with 
doted  lines.  I have  been  thus  enabled  to  state  the  dimen- 
sions, both  of  parishes  and  of  estates  in  general,  with  con- 
siderable accuracy.  Of  this  I am  the  more  confident,  from 
having  on  every  occasion  that  lay  in  my  way,  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  comparing  the  extent,  as  taken  from  the  map, 
with  that  of  known  measurement  of  particular  estates : aDd 
it  has  been  but  rarely  that  the  difference  exceeded  one 
part  in  twenty ; and  more  generally,  not  above  one  in 
threescore.  I have,  however,  found  in  a few  instances, 
greater  inaccuracies  than  either  of  these.  I do  not  there- 
fore warrant  those  measurements  as  perfeCh  I believe  on- 
ly, that  they  are  not  far  from  the  truth.  There  are  indeed 
many  estates  of  which  the  extent  was  most  readily  explain- 
ed to  me  by  the  proprietors.  But  as  this  could  not  be  ex- 
pected of  all  of  them,  I have  not  availed  myself  of  this 
mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  respecting  this  circumstance  *, 
but  have  inserted  the  extent  of  the  whole,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  barony  of  Elsick,  from  Garden’s  map.  My  rea- 
son for  making  this  exception  was,  that  this  barony  having 
been  parcelled  out  into  several  properties  since  the  map  was 
published,  I found  it  necessaiy  to  enquire  after  a particular 
statement  of  each.  And  this  has  been  made  use  of  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  the  next  place;  in  various  other  particulars  of 
importance  with  respeft  to  this  survey,  I have  obtained 
much  and  very  distinct  information  from  the  proprietors 
themselves,  of  the  different  estates.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially the  case  in  what  relates  to  remarkable  improvements 
in  agriculture,  and  to  plantations  of  wood.  Indeed,  on  this 
last  subjeft  all  information  to  be  found  here  has  come  from 
them,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  in  which  I have  been 
obliged  to  estimate  from  probable  conjecture. 
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Again ; although  I had  a pretty  general  knowledge  of 
Kincardineshire  before  I undertook  this  work,  yet,  to  be 
more  correft  in  my  details,  I last  summer  (IS07),  traversed 
the  whole  county  twice  over.  There  is  hardly  a single  es- 
tate in  it  on  which  I have  not  been  ; and  there  are  even  but 
few  farms  that  I have  missed.  By  this  means  I have  either 
corrected  or  confirmed  the  ideas  which  I had  previously 
formed  on  the  subjeft. 

Lastly  ; the  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  crop  and  of 
live  stock,  I owe  to  the  aftive  friendship  of  intelligent  indi- 
viduals in  each  parish, — all  agriculturists  acquainted  with  the 
subjedl ; and  from  long.residence,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  faffs.  Indeed  I have  the  utmost  reliance  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  different  lists  with  which  I have  been  most 
obligingly  furnished. 

It  may  be  proper  also,  to  explain  here  the  different  terms 
which  I use. 

Lands  in  cultivation.  By  this  I mean  all  such,  and  noo- 
ther,  that  are  either  in  tillage,  or  in  sown  grasses.  I do  not 
comprehend  under  this  term,  land  which  though  formerly 
in  tillage,  has  been  left  out  to  furnish  itself  spontaneously 
with  herbage.  This  is  not  a now  a common  practice. 
There  are  nevertheless  some  specimens  of  fields  still  to  be 
seen,  which  have  been  in  this  manner  abandoned  to  fertilize 
themselves. 

Land  improveable.  By  this  I mean  such  as  may  be  brought,, 
into  cultivation  at  a moderate  expence;  not  all  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cultivate  without  regard  to  propriety  or  economy  in 
this  respedt.  For  in  this  sense,  even  the  Grampians  them- 
selves might  be  cultivated.  I doubt  however  if  they  could 
be  improved. 

Under  wastes,  &c.  I include  peat-moss,  though  itself  ii^ 
many  cases,  a valuable  property. 
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B au Its ; a term  well  enough  known  in  Scotland,  I explain 
to  the  English  reader,  as  a stripe  of  uncultivated  land  lying 
between  ridges  that  are  in  tillage.  The  thing  itself  is  well 
known  in  England,  but  I do  not  recolleft  by  what  name. 

The  measure  of  land  that  I denote  by,  is  the  English  acre, 
unless  the  Scots  acre  be  particularly  mentioned.  This  mea- 
sure is  indeed  very  little  used  in  this  county.  But  in  taking 
off  the  contents  of  the  different  estates  from  the  Map,  I found 
it  the  most  ready  measure  to  denote  the  extent  without 
fraftions. 

Four  Scots  acres  are  equal  to  five  English  acres,  and  a 
very  inconsiderable  fraction  more,  hardly  worth  attending  to. 

Upper  Banchory,  or  Banchory  Ternan. 

This  parish  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Dee,  and  from  thir- 
teen miles  to  twenty  up  from  Aberdeen.  It  is  eight  miles  and  a 
half  long  from  east  to  west,  and  seven  miles  and  a half  broad 
from  south  to  north.  It  comprehends  19,1 25  English  acres  ; 
of  which  there  may  be  about  1 4,8 12  north  of  the  river,  and 
4,3 13  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  much  embellished  with 
natural  wood  and  plantations  ; there  being  in  it  of  these, 
upwards  of  5000  acres.  Of  the  remainder  there  is  little 
more  than  one  eight  part  under  cultivation ; the  great  body 
of  the  parish  being  hill  or  bare  heath,  little  susceptible  of 
any  improvement  but  by  planting. 

The  different  estates  (on  the  north  side  of  the  river)  are, 

1.  Glassel  : Baxter,  Esq.  This  property  is  situated 
in  the  most  westerly  corner  of  the  parish,  about  three  miles 
north  from  the  Dee.  It  amounts  to  about  690  acres,  and  is  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  improvement ; being,  fiom  cul- 
tivation, now  equal  to  most  places  for  fertility  and  embellish- 
ment ; whereas  about  twenty  four  years  ago,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  haggard  and  uncultivated  spots  in  the  whole  coun- 
ty. At  that  time,  there  were  not  above  thirty  acres  of  it 
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iqto  which  a plough  could  have  entered.  And  even  this 
small  proportion,  was  intermixed  ridge  and  baulk  alternate- 
ly ; while  the  remainder  was  one  continued  dreary  waste. 

One  of  the  great  means  by  which  improvement  was  ef- 
fected, consisted  in  the  removal  of  stones  from  the  surface, 
or  from  within  reach  of  the  plough.  Stones  abound  to  a 
great  degree  in  this  quarter  of  the  country ; and  on  this 
estate  in  particular,  they  were  uncommonly  plentiful. 
They  have,  however,  been  completely  gathered  off,  and 
applied  to  various  purposes ; part  to  the  filling  of  drains ; 
part  to  the  making  of  roads  j but  the  greater  part  to 
the  building  of  walls  round  the  different  fields,  from  time 
to  time,  as  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  they  required 
to  be  enclosed.  The  enclosures  are  in  extent,  from  eight 
to  ten  acres  each.  But  the  walls  around  them  would  not 
have  sufficed,  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  thickness,  to  contain 
the  stones  collected  from  within.  They  therefore,  for 
this  purpose,  had  recourse  to  what  is  here  emphatical- 
ly called  consuming  dykes.  These  dykes,  or  park  walls,  are 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  thick,  and  of  the  usual  height 
of  six  quarters  of  an  ell.  Several  such  walls  many 
hundred  yards  in  length,  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Glassel. 

The  quantity  of  land  thus  improved,  amounts  to  150 
Scots  acres ; all  neatly  enclosed,  and  having  in  general, 
belts  of  very  thriving  plantations  between  the  different  fields. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  enclosures, besides  the  walls 
already  mentioned,  have  also  a fence  of  a quick  set  hedge 
of  several  kinds  of  dwarf  wood  : And  thus,  that  offence 
which  a naked  stone  wall  gives  to  the  eye  is  taken  away. 
The  rest  of  the  property,  amounting  to  400  Scots  acres, 
is  planted  with  wood  of  many  different  kinds  •,  all  which 
appear  to  be  in  a state  of  great  prosperity. 

The  expence  of  the  improvement  of  the  lands  now  in  cul- 
tivation, came  to  eight  pounds  the  acre,  for  removing  the 
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stones,  and  six  pounds  the  acre  for  liming ; which,  consi- 
dering what  has  been  done  in  this  way,-  is  exceedingly  mo- 
derate. But  if  we  add  to  this,  the  cost  of  draining,  of 
trench-ploughing,  and  other  tillage,  and  of  building  or  put- 
ting together  the  huge  park  walls,  the  expence  altogether, 
notwithstanding  the  price  of  labour  at  the  time  was  not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  present  rates,  will  appear  to 
have  been  very  great.  The  lands,  however,  seem  to  be 
in  a promissing  state  to  repay  the  worthy  enterprising  pro- 
prietor : For  they  now  let  for  pasture,  at  a high  rent ; 
some  of  the  enclosures  bringing  yearly  four  pounds  sterling 
the  Scots  acre,  or  about  three  guineas  the  acre  English. 
Whereas,  originally,  or  at  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  commencement  of  these  operations,  the  rent  did 
not  exceed  four  shillings  the  acre.  And  even  this  was  lim- 
ited to  the  scanty  portion  then  in  tillage  *,  the  rest  going  to 
the  bargain  or  for  nothing. 

The  whole  was  improved  by  Mr  Baxter  himself,or  rather, 
by  his  directions  communicated  to  his  servants,  from  week 
to  week  from  London:  where,  in  his  counting  house,  he 
conducted  the  wonderful  works  that  have  been  performed 
on  this  once  rugged  subject.  It  still  remains  at  the  writing 
of  this  account,  October  1 807,  under  his  own  immediate 
management*. 

2.  Cluny.  This  property  lies  immediately  north  and  east 
from  the  lands  of  Glassel,  and  is  spread  out  upon  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  lull  of  Fare,  near  its  western 
extremity-.  The  lands  are  reckoned  early  from  their 
southern  exposure,  and  not  unproductive  where  cul- 
tivated. But  the  property  is  still  much  in  the  ridge 

and  baulk  system.  It  belongs  to  — Primrose, 

Esq.  proprietor  of  the  conterminous  lands  to  the  east, 
called, 

* Since  dead. 
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3.  Raemore,  or  Ramoir.  Both  properties  in  conjunc- 
tion, extend  about  three  miles  from  west  to  cast,  a- 
long  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  Fare,  and  may  be 
about  a mile  and  a quarter  broad  from  north  to  south  ; and 
may  thus  contain  about  2400  English  acres.  There  has 
been  but  little  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  on  this  estate. 
Indeed,  it  has  by  no  means  an  inviting  aspect.  For  the 
lands  in  cultivation  (perhaps  not  more  than  a tenth  of  the 
whole)  lie  in  small  detached  patches, among  undrained  mar- 
shes, or  are  intermixed  with  baulks  and  unproductive 
heath.  There  is  a good  road  just  now  making  through  al- 
most the  whole  extent ; which  may  induce  to  its  im- 
provement ; and  this  the  more  readily  from  the  example 
shewn  at  Glassel,  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  at  first  a still 
more  forbidding  subject.  But  in  fa£t,  improvement,  over 
a great  proportion  of  this  corner  of  the  country,  is  so  very 
laborious  and  expensive  a business,  as  must  deter  any  but 
people  of  the  most  extraordinary  energy  and  of  uncommon 
pecuniary  resources  from  making  the  attempt.  This  estate 
is  all  in  the  hands  of  tenants. 

4.  Cratiies,  or  rather,  The  Leys  Estate,  the  proper- 
ty of  Sir  Robert  Burnet,  Bart.,  comprehends  in  this  parish, 
about  9000  acres.  Of  these,  Sir  Robert  himself  has  about 
120  acres  in  his  own  hand  ; completely  enclosed,  and  in 
full  cultivation  around  the  mansion.  He  has  also,  upwards 
of  2000  acres  in  plantation  ; the  greater  part  of  which  is 
full  grown  beautiful  firwood,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  house,  and  on  a detached  property  about  six  miles 
to  the  west.  He  is  still  continuing  to  plant  on  different 
parts  of  his  lands  And  when  once  the  hill  of  Frustach, 
(six  miles  up  the  river)  is  fully  planted,  which,  at  the- 
rate  the  operation  is  now  going  on,  must  be  in  a year  or 
two,  there  will  be  2500  English  acres  on  this  property  in 
plantation.  The  rest  of  the  astate,  including  1578  acres  in 
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tKe  parish  of  Drumoak,  to  the  eastward,  but  in  the  county 
of  Kincardine,  is  let  to  tenants,  who  pay  at  the  rate  of  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  out-field,  and  thirty  shillings  for 
in-field ; a distinction  still  very  applicable  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  But  far  every  acre  for  which  they  thus  pay, 
they  have  six  or  eight  acres  of  conterminous  muir,  gratis. 

There  are  two  considerable  farms  on  this  estate,  theHirn 
and  Hatton,  that  have  received,  the  one  from  Sir  Robert 
and  the  other  from  an  enterprising  tenant,  essential  improve- 
ment. But  the  great  mass  of  the  property  is  still  in  the  an- 
cient style  of  fanning,  and  it  is  probable  will  long  continue 
»o.  For  wherever  land  is  to  require,  as  much  of  it  does  here, 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  sterling  an  acre,  to  give  it  a 
semblance  suitable  to  modern  husbandry,  I should  think  that 
the  best  way  to  manage  it  would  be  to  make  much  of  what 
is  already  in  tillage,  and  to  plant  the  rest  with  wood.  In- 
deed forest  timber  thrives  here  admirably  well.  It  requires 
little  else  to  produce  a plantation  of  firs,  but  to  enclose  the 
land  and  to  keep  out  cattle.  The  young  trees  spring  from 
the  seed  blown  from  the  adjoining  woods,  or  from  that  which 
is  carried  by  the  crows.  Even  the  holly  tree  seems  indige- 
nous to  the  soil,  and  would  if  permitted,  soon  fill  the 
ground. 

The  great  body  of  this  estate  lies  in  the  most  north,  and 
north-east  part  of  the  parish,  and  includes  a considerable 
part  of  the  hill  of  Fare,  but  extends  with  a gentle  slope, 
southwards  to  the  Dee ; which  river,  for  two  or  three  miles, 
is  the  south  boundary.  A considerable  wing  of  it  however, 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a small  interval,  stretches  to  the 
west,  for  several  miles  along  the  river  side.  This  is  mostly 
covered  with  wood  or  will  soon  be  altogether  so,  from  the 
new  plantations. 

5.  Inchmarlo:  Douglas  Esq.  of  Tillquhilly.  This  pro- 
perty, including  Arbeadie,  which  is  intermixed  with  part  of 
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the  estate  of  Leys,  stretches  westward  from  the  Kirk-tow  a 
of  Upper  Banchory,  for  about  three  miles  and  a half  along 
the  north  banks  of  the  river  Dee,  to  which  the  lands  incline 
with  a gentle  slope.  It  comprehends  altogether,  about  1250 
acres  of  ancient  property,  and  500  of  lately  divided  com- 
mon. This  last  is  now  planted  with  wood.  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  is  very  partial  to  this  mode  of  improving  and  embellish- 
ing his  lands,  has  no  less  than  2800  acres  in  wood  on  hi< 
different  conterminous  estates  in  this  neighbourhood ; and  is 
every  year  making  additions  to  the  quantity.  Of  this  wood- 
land, there  are  550  acres  to  the  westward,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen} — 1250  acres  to  the  eastward  on  the  lands  of 
Tilquhilly  } and  1000  on  the  lands  of  Inchmarlo.  All  this, 
except  625  acres,  to  which  he  succeeded,  and  375  which  he 
purchased,  has  been  planted  by  himself  within  the  last  six- 
teen years.  But  he  has  not  confined  his  operations  merely  to 
the  planting  line ; for  in  what  is  more  strictly  agricultural, (the  * 
cultivation  of  the  soil),  his  exertions  have  been  considerable  } 
and  being  judiciously  managed,  have  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess. About  50  Scots  acres  of  arable  land,  which  were  for- 
merly in  an  imperfeft  state  of  culture,  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  brought  into  a high  state  of  fertility,  and  about 
120  acres  more,  which  were  altogether  in  a state  of  nature, 
yielding  little  or  nothing,  have  been  completely  cultivated. 
The  improvement  of  the  latter  was  a singularly  laborious 
and  expensive  operation } owing  in  a great  measure  to  the 
astonishing  quantity  of  stoneS  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move, and  which  work  alone,  cost  in  some  instances,  at  the 
rate  of  £ 23  Str.  per  Scots  acre.  It  has  been  limed  with, 
thirty  bolls  of  shells  to  the  acre.  Some  of  it,  where  requi- 
site, has  been  drained,  and  the  whole  has  been  divided  into 
fields,  and  enclosed  with  walls,  partly  of  an  ordinary  con- 
struction, and  partly  of  that  kind  so  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
this  corner  of  the  country,  that  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cqu- 
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turning  the  stones  which  so  very  much  incumber  the  ground, 
are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  thick.  The  lands  thus  re- 
claimed, originally  worth  nothing,  would  now  let  at  two 
pounds  Str.  the  Scots  acre ; and  those  which  from  an  im- 
perfect, were  brought  by  him  into  a complete  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  which  at  the  time  he  entered  to  possession,  were 
thought  to  be  highly  rented  at  ten  shillings  the  acre,  would 
likewise  now  bring  two  pounds  the  Scots  acre.  So  that 
however  excessive  the  expence  of  the  meliorations  may  seem 
to  be,  the  land  is  now  in  a capacity  to  repay  the  whole. 

6.  There  is  another  property  in  this  northern  district, 
which  belongs  to  Kincardineshire.  This  is  the  Upper  Barony 
of  Culter,  lately  purchased  by  Thomas  Burnet,  Esqr.  from 
the  former  proprietor,  Duff,  Esqr.  of  Fetteresso.  It  lies 
immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  lands  of  Leys,  on  a slope 
towards  the  Dee,  but  to  which  it  does  not  quite  reach.  It 
as  about  two  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  ; and  where 
broadest,  is  about  a mile  from  east  to  west ; comprehending 
•in  all  about  870  acres.  A considerable  proportion  of  this  is 
arable,  but  much  intermixed  with  baulks  and  uncultivated 
wastes.  It  is  however  reckoned  good  land  in  this  part  of 
the  country ; and  it  is  understood  that  the  new  proprietor  is 
to  set  about  the  improvement  of  it  immediately.  There  is 
on  it  neither  mansion  nor  plantation. 

These  are  all  the  different  properties  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Dee,  that  are  within  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  or  in 
the  county  of  Kincardine. 

7.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  in  the  same  parish,  the 
lands  of  Tilquhilly  are  situated.  This  estate  which  has  long 
been  the  property  of  a branch  of  the  Morton  family  of 
Douglas,  lies  immediately  to  the  eastwaid  of  the  water  of 
Feuch,  as  it  falls  into  the  Dee,  opposite  to  the  kirk  of  Upper 
Banchory.  It  stretches  southwards  from  the  Dee  more 

than  two  miles,  and  in  some  places  is  as  broad  from  east  to 
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west ; comprehending  altogether  about  1 720  acres,  exclusive 
of  a large  share  of  an  adjacent  common.  Unless  it  be  the 
comparatively  flat,  and  much  improved  farm  of  Mary-Field, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Dee ; this  estate  is  in  general  a hilly 
and  tugged  subject  There  is  however  a great  variety  of 
patches  of  arable  land  interspersed  through  it,  and  of  toler- 
able fertility.  These  are  now  undergoing  a course  of  im- 
provement from  the  fostering  care  of  the  present  proprietor; 
who,  though  he  himself  does  not  occupy  any  of  these  lands, 
is  nevertheless  very  attentive  to  the  well-being  and  well-do- 
ing of  an  industrious  tenantry,  who  are  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged by  him  in  their  operations. 

The  whole  has  recently  been  enclosed  with  a ring  fence 
of  stone,  no  scarce  material  here.  Mr.  Douglas  has 
also  planted  1 050  acres  of  the  most  barren  of  his  hills  with  ’ ' 
forest  timber.  This  consists  chiefly  of  the  larix  and  other  . 
fir  species.  And  as  they  are  all  in  a thriving  state,  the  first 
planted  of  them  are  already  a great  ornament  to  the  domain. 
Limestone  abounds  greatly  on  this  estate.  Here  is  also  lime- 
stone gravel,  a fossil  that  is  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
Scotland.  It  is  found  to  a considerable  depth,  above  a lime- 
stone rock,  and  is  applied  as  a manure  without  the  operation 
of  burning.  This  is  a saving  in  point  of  expence  ; and  as 
the  gravel  contains  sixty  per  cent  of  calcareous  matter,  it  is 
found  to  operate  powerfully.  This,  together  with  the  lime- 
stone itself,  which  is  of  easy  access,  may  at  no  distant  period  . 
be  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  soil,  not  only  of  this  estate, 
but  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

8.  Part  of  the  lands  of  Balbridie,  belonging  to  the  estate 
df  Durris.  This  is  situated  on  a flat  by  the  Dee,  and  is  in 
pait  arable,  and  of  considerable  fertility ; and  part  would  still 
require  amendment. 

9.  The  lands  of  Garral,  Mulloch  and  Eslie,  are  si- 
tuated two  or  three  miles  inland,  among  the  lesser  Gram- 
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pians,  and  are  all  but  muirish  farms,  ■with  a very  limited 
portion  in  tillage.  They  also  are  included  in  the  extensive 
contiguous  estate  of  Durris. 

10.  Inverie*,  perhaps  originally  Inverdie.  This  pro- 
perty, formerly  part  of  the  estate  of  Leys,  extends  to  about 
520  acres,  and  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Feuch,  or 
Dye,  and  close  upon  the  Dee.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  river 
there  are  some  fertile  lands  in  cultivation,  and  some  thriving 
plantations.  But  the  greater  proportion  of  this  property  is 
uncultivated  heath  and  mountain,  part  of  which  has  been, 
lately  planted  with  wood.  It  makes  now  part  of  the  estate, 
of  Blackball.  . ' ... 

The  preceding  are  all  the  lands  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Upper  Banchory ; of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 


I.eys,  in  Kincardineshire,  contains 

Raemore  and  Cluny 

Glassel  - 

Inchmarlo  - T 

Part  of  Culter 
0 

Total  north  of  the  Dee 


Eng  Acres. 

- 9097 

- 2400 

, 690 

- 1735 
870 


14,812 


Tilquhilly  - - - - - 1720 

Balbridie,  &c.  part  of  Durris  - - 1545 

✓ 

Inverie,  part  of  Blackhall  r 520 

Common,  or  lately  divided  - 528 


Total  south  of  the  De9  - - - 4313 

14,812 

f ' 

Total  in  the  parish  - - - - 19,125 


• Not  to  be  confounded  with  another  Inverie  in  the  parish  of  Straehin. 
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Residing  Heritors.]  Sir  Robert  Burnet,  at  CratheS, 
Mr.  Douglas,  at  Inchmarlo  j and  at  times,  Mr.  Baxter,  at 
Glassel ; also  Col.  Burnet  at  Banchory  lodge. 


Other  statistical  fa&s. 


Population  - 

* m 

1463 

Valued  rent  Scots  - - - r 

i£  3665 

1 8 

Real  rent  Sterling,  in  1 804 

£ 2717 

8 10 

Acres  in  cultivation 

- 

2378 

- ■■  -in  wood  - 

- 

5250 

improveable 

- 

1275 

— wastes  - - - 

- 

10,222 

Total 

- 

19,125 

Cattle  of  every  description 

- V 

1620 

Taxed  horses  - 

- 

110 

Sheep  - 

- 

4500 

Swine  ----- 

- 

32 

STRACHAN  ] This  is  the  largest  parish  in  the  county. 
It  extends  twelve  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  eleven  miles 
where  broadest,  from  east  to  west.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Dee,  and  is  the  most  westerly  parish  in  the 
shire.  In  general  it  is  a very  barren  and  mountainous  trafl, 
there  being  little  more  than  one  tenth  part  of  it  in  cultivation. 
Nor  is  it  susceptible  of  improvement,  except  by  the  plantiu g 
' of  wood.  Of  this  there  are  some  beautiful  examples  by  the 
river  Dee,  where  there  are  already  above  2500  acres  in  na- 
tural wood  or  plantation The  estates  in  this  parish  are, 

1.  Strachan  ; Russel  Esq.  of  Blackhall.  This  property 
comprehends  nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  parish,  is  the  most 
mountainous  part  of  it,  and  contains  about  35,230  acres.  It 
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is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Avon  and  Feuch  waters,  and 
stretches  south  towards  the  Graafipians,  including  in  it  Mount 
Battock,  Cloachnabane,  and  Kerloak.  It  is  indeed  through- 
out, little  else  but  a series  of  heath-covered  hills.  The  ara- 
ble ground  in  it  is  limited  to  some  well  cultivated  lands  ia 
the  heart  of  the  hills,  by  the  bridge  of  Dye,  and  to  a narrow 
.Strip  along  the  south  banks  of  the  Feuch,  after  its  junttioo 
with  the  Avon,  and  will  not  exceed  in  all,  1500  acres.  The 
remainder  is  merely  a coarse  sheep  pasture,  of  the  haunt  of 
Muir-fowl.  There  is  no  mansion  on  this  estate. 

2.  Blackhall  ; Russel  Esq.  This  estate  is  properly  a 
range  of  high  hills,  situated  in  a peninsula  between  the  Dee 
and  the  Feuch,  and  extends  to  about  4885  acres,  including 
the  lately  acquired  property  of  Inverie.  To  the  north,  the 
lands  decline  on  a pretty  sharp  angle  towards  the  Dee,  and 
are  thickly  covered  with  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion 
which  is  e retted  on  this  part  of  the  property.  To  the  south 
and  east,  the  surface  has  also  a pretty  sharp  declination ; and 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  very  much  incumbered  with  large 
stones ; there  is  a very  general  attempt  at  cultivation,  in  small 
fields  of  arable  land  insulated  between  broad  baulks  of 
stones  or  marshy  stripes,  setting  the  agriculturist  at  defiance. 
To  the  westward,  the  hills  are  too  precipitous  to  admit  of 
culture  at  all  by  the  plough  ; nor  has  it  been  attempted. 
The  great  means  of  melioration  of  which  this  property  is 
susceptible,  is  the  planting  of  trees  : And  this  has  been  done 
with  much  judgment  apd  effett,  and  also  to  great  extent ; 
there  being  now  more  thjin  the  half  of  the  estate  under 
plantations  of  Firs,  which,  being  almost  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  are  prospering  greatly. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Russel  acquired  this  property,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  a thing  so  little  thought  of,  that 
of  the  whole  lands  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  family, 
and  which  amounted  to  more  than  half  of  the  estate,  there 
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were  only  fourteen  Scots  acres  into  which  the  plough  had 
ever  entered.  This  land  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion, 
and  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  summer  pasture  of  one 
or  two  riding  horses,  and  a few  milch  cows  for  the  use  of 
the  household.  The  winter  supply  of  provender,  however, 
was  far  from  being  liberal.  The  poor  animals  might  indeed 
roam  at  large,  under  the  shelter  of  thick  and  widely  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  there  pick  up 
a scanty  subsistence  on  such  overshaded  and  sapless  vegeta- 
bles as  the  situation  could  afford.  But  within  doors,  where 
indeed  they  rarely  entered,  the  store  of  coarse  bog  hay  was 
always  very  limited ; and  green  food  was  utterly  unknown. 
Mr.  Russel  soon  made  a great  alteration  in  these  respeCts. 
In  the  course  of  a few  years  he  extended  his  improvements 
so  far  as  to  leave,  when  he  died  in  1806,  nearly  100  acres  iu 
the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
bearing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  Turnip,  Clover,  Bear 
and  Oats,  and  even  of  Wheat ; of  which  last,  there  is  this 
year  (1807)  an  example  little  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  the  best  on 
the  coast  side.  The  cattle  also  have  been  greatly  improved. 
This  was  efleCted  partly  by  the  introduction  of  the  best  kind 
of  bulls,  and  partly  from  the  much  better  style  in  which  the 
cattle  are  kept,  with  a full  supply  of  food  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer.  There  is  one  sort  which  still  roam  at  large 
in  the  woods.  These  are  from  a breed  obtained  from  the 
isle  of  Mull.  But  they  are  never  allowed  to  be  pinched  j 
having  always  green  food,  or  clover  hay  at  will,  in  case  of  a 
storm. 

The  estate  of  Blackhall  has  been  long  famed  for  producing 
excellent  fir  timber ; the  sale  from  which  forms  a great  part 
of  the  rental.  The  soil  indeed  appears  to  be  much  better 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  trees  than  the  production  of  corn. 
One  can  hardly  figure  any  thing  more  rugged  or  unarable 
like  than  the  surface,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  stones  that 
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appears  on  it.  The  removal  of  this  obstruction,  occasioned 
to  Mr.  Russel,  an  exertion  and  a consequent  expence  in  his 
improvements,  of  which  the  low-country  agriculturist  can 
have  no  conception  : nor  indeed  can  he  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  expence  attending  improvements  in  general,  in 
the  whole  of  the  country  by  Dee  side. 

3.  Gillan.  This  property  amounts  to  about  600  acres, 
and  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Feuch,  about  1 mile 
and  a half  east  from  the  kirk  of  Strachan,  and  contiguous  to 
the  lands  of  Tilquhilly.  It  belongs  to  Russel  of  Blackhall  j 
and  nearly  one  half  of  it  is  arable. 

4.  Feuch  Side,  now  called  Inverie.  This  is  a small  but 
very  pleasant  property,  situated  on  the  west  banks  of  the 
Feuch,  opposite  to  the  lands  of  Tilquhilly.  It  amounts  to 
from  30  to  40  acres.  But  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Leith,  is  ex- 
tending his  improvements  over  some  fields  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, rented  from  the  estate  of  Blackhall.  Here  there  is 
abundance  of  field  for  exertion ; and  no  where  can  the 
consuming  dyke  be  applied  more  appropriately,  as  it  already 
is  to  good  purpose  on  some  parts  of  this  rugged  land*. 

Contents  of  the  different  estates  in  the  parish  of  Strachan. 


Eng.  Acres. 

Strachan,  now  conjoined  to  Blackhall  - - 35,230 

Blackhall,  proper  - 4,365 

Gillan  - - - ’ - 600 

Feuchside,  or  Inverie  - - * 35 


Total  according  to  Garden’s  map  - - 40,230 


K 

* This  property  has  been  purchased  in  the  year  1808,  by  James  Skene 
Esq.  of  Rubbicslaw,  and  who  has  revived  the  original  name  of  Inverie  by 
which  it  is  new  called.  He  is  also  adding,  greatly  to  its  enebellishmcnts. 


I 
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Residing  proprietors. — Russel  Esq.  at  Blackhall,  an4 

Skene  Esq.  of  Rubieslaw  at  Inverie. 

✓ . 

Other  statistical  facts. 

Valued  rent  Scots  - - - £2039  19  0 

Real  rent  Sterling  in  1804  - £ 1566  15  9 

Population  in  1801  ■.  - , * .*  730 

Acres  in  cultivation  - - - 2725 

improveable  - - - 1382 

in  wood  - - - - 2872 

Hills  and  wastes  * - - - 33,271 

4 0,2 3 Q 


Cattle  of  all  descriptions  in  1 807  - - 1255 

Horses  do-  - - - - - 157 

Sheep  - 5060, 

Swine  - - - - 20 


Dorris.]  This  parish  is  situated  immediately  east  from 
the  parishes  of  Strachan  and  Upper  Banchory,  having  the 
Dee  on  the  north,  the  parish  of  Glenbervie  on  the  south, 
Mary  Culter  on  the  east,  and  Fetteresso  on  the  southeast. 
Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  6 miles  and  three  quar- 
ters, and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south,  6 miles 
and  a quarter,  comprehending  altogether  16,912  English 
acres.  It  is  in  general,  a hilly  rugged  and  barren  traft ; 
and  although  it  has  undergone  much  improvement  of  late, 
there  still  remain  fully  three  fourths  of  it  completely  wild 
and  unimproved,  and  indeed  hardly  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion. From  some  specimens  however,  of  plantations  lately 
introduced,  there  is  a prospect  of  melioration  from  that, 
cause  ; and  in  proportion  as  these  are  extended,  the  aspect 
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of  the  whole  will  become  milder  and  the  value  of  the  surface 
will  be  increased.  It  belongs  to  one  proprietor,  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  whose  property  in  this  county  includes  also 
about  1500  acres,  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Upper  Banchory. 

The  whole  of  this  estate  having  been  lately  let  to  John 
Innes  Esq.,  the  improvements  performed  by  him  on  it,  and 
which  have  been  uncommonly  spirited,  will  best  appear  from 
the  following  abstract,  obligingly  communicated  for  this 
work  by  himself.  These  improvements,  for  the  great  extent 
of  the  operations,  and  the  short  period  in  which  they  were 
accomplished,  must  rank  Mr.  Innes  high  as  an  agriculturist 
even  in  this  county,  so  remarkable  for  examples  of  skill, 
vigour  and  enterprize  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry. 

Note  of  Mr.  Innes's  improvements  on  Durris. 

“ John  Innes,  then  of  Leuchars  in  Murray  shire,  acquired 
“ the  management  of  the  estate  of  Durris,  in  the  county  of 
“ Kincardine,  August  1795. 

“ Mr.  Innes  commenced  his  improvements  with  making  at 
“ his  own  expenee  a road,  and  building  the  necessary  bridges 
“ equal  to  any  turnpike,  from  the  one  end  of  the  estate  to 
“ the  other,  leading  to  Aberdeen,  and  running  along  the 

,c  river  Dee  about  seven  miles.  He  likewise  carried  a road 

/ 

“ from  the  east  end  of  this  estate  towards  Stonehaven,  as  far 
“ as  the  property  went ; and  with  the  assistance  of  some 
“ of  his  neighbours,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  an  aft  of 
“ parliament,  under  which  a turnpike  road  was  carried  for 
“ 16  miles,  leading  through  the  west  end  of  the  estate  from 
“ the  upper  bridge  upon  the  river  Dee,  to  the  harbour  of 
“ Stonehaven,  at  a very  great  expence,  being  through  a rug- 

ged  and  hilly  country  across  the  great  Grampian  mouc* 
“ tains.  This  road  runs  through  die  estate  for  about  sever) 
“ miles. 

“ lie  erefted  commodious  farm  steadings  and  houses  of 
f*  various  descriptions,  for  tenants;  likewise  milns  arid  kiln*. 

' K 2 
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“ all  at  a very  considerable  expence,  on  the  following  places, 
c‘  Balbreadie,  Durris,  Balfour  lower  and  higher,  Castletown, 
“ Kirktown,  Miln  and  Kiln  west  Durris,  Kincliny,  wester 
“ Balbreadie,  Denside ; besides  a variety  of  cottages  on  dif - 
“ ferent  parts  of  the  estate. 

“ He  improved  from  uncultivated  ground  and  muir,  after 
“ clearing  the  ground  of  stones  and  tree  roots  in  immense 
“ quantities,  45 1 Scots  acres ; all  ofwhichare  inclosed,  subdi- 
“ vided  and  most  productive, being  setttotenantsonpermanent 
*f  leases.  He  inclosed  with  substantial  stone  fences  a variety 
“ of  farms  and  pasture  grounds  upon  this  estate,  to  the  ex- 
" tent  of  2500  acres  more ; and  he  enclosed  and  planted  740 
“ acres  of  muir  ground.  He  built  above  55  thousand  yards 
“ of  dykes  in  carrying  on  these  improvements. 

“ The  rent  of  the  estate  did  not  yield  one  year  with  ano- 
“ ther,  at  Mr.  Innes’s  entry  £ 1,000  It  has  now  a rent  of 
“ £ 2,500 ; and  in  four  years  will  be  fully  £ 3,000  per 
“ annum.” 


“ Stonehaven,  July  24.  1807. 

**  All  improvements  ceased  in  1804,  so  that  all  these  were 


“ begun,  carried  on,  and  completed  in  less  than  nine  years”. 
Other  statistical  faCls. 

Papulation  in  1 801  - 605 

Valued  rent  Scots  - - -£2777  9 

Real  rent  Sterling  in  1 804  - - £1766  4 2 

Acres  in  cultivation  - - - 1 505 

improveable  - 1756 

Hills  and  wastes  - 12,736 

Plantations  - 925 


Total 16,922 


Cattle  of  all  descriptions  ->  - 1098 
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Horses  do.  - - - - -118 

Sheep  - - - 2905 

Swine  - - - - - <i 

MARY  CULTER  is  situated  immediately  east  from  the 
parish  of  Durris.  It  stretches  five  miles  and  a half  along 
the  south  banks  of  the  Dee,  and  is  pretty  regularly  about  2 
miles  and  three  quarters  broad.  It  contains  7773  English 
acres ; of  which  about  two  fifths  are  cultivated,  or  capable 
of  cultivation,  and  in  wood.  The  remainder  is  rough  and 
hilly  pasture,  little  adapted  to  culture  unless  by  means  of 
plantations ; of  which  there  are  some  specimens  in  such 
thriving  circumstances  as  may  induce  a farther  extension. 
The  parish  of  Fetteresso  bounds  this  on  the  south,  and  Ne- 
ther Banchory  bounds  it  on  the  east  and  south.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  different  estates. 

1.  Mary  Culter  proper,  belonging  to  Mr.  Menzies  of 
Pitfoddels.  This  estate  extends  over  all  the  western  and 
middle  part  of  the  parish,  and  comprehends  nearly  three 
fifths  of  the  whole.  It  is  in  general  the  best  soil  in  the 
parish : at  least  there  is  on  it  a greater  proportion  of  arable 
land  than  on  any  other  of  the  different  estates.  Mr.  Men- 
zies himself  was  once  distinguished  as  a cultivator ; and  this 
part  of  his  property  underwent  some  judicious  improvement 
under  his  hands.  But  having  latterly  withdrawn  his  atten- 
tion from  agricultural  pursuits,  the  whole,  with  little  excep- 
tion, is  now  in  the  hands  of  tenants ; among  whom  however 
are  to  be  seen  some  as  correfl  examples  of  husbandry  as  are 
to  be  found  any  where  on  Dee  side.  There  are  some  very 
thriving  plantations  on  this  property. 

2.  Kincaussie.  This  estate  lies  immediately  adjacent  to 
Mary  Culter  and  to  the  eastward  of  it.  That  portion  of 
Kincaussie  in 'this  parish  extends  to  nearly  1000  acres,  and 
consists  partly  of  fertile  arable  land  in  good  cultivation,  and 
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a considerable  quantity  of  thriving  wood.  But  much  the 
greater  part  is  wild  haggard  black  moss  interspersed  through- 
out with  a profusion  of  blocks  of  granite.  It  belongs  to  lord 
Balmuto,  who  ha6  lately  led  an  excellent  road  to  it  from  the 
Stonehaven  turnpike,  which  may  be  the  means  of  its  fuither 
improvement,  if  any  tiling  can  contribute  to  overcome  the 
natural  obstructions  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  objefh 
His  lordship  has  about  100  acres  in  his  immediate  manage- 
ment ; there  are  besides  about  2 25  acres  in  plantations. 

In  addition  to  what  I have  had  occasion  to  remark  on  this 
estate  myself,  I have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the  follow- 
ing intelligent  communication  from  a gentleman  who  has  had 
more  cause  of  knowledge  on  the  subject — a communication 
the  more  valuable  as  it  unfolds  more  minutely  the  different 
modes  of  improvement  that  it  has  undergone. 

“ The  honourable  lord  Balmuto,  one  of  the  senators  of 
“ the  College  of  Justice,  became  proprietor  by  marrying  the 
“ heiress  of  the  ancient  family  of  Irvine  of  Kingcaussie. 
“ His  lordship  from  his  station,  is  of  course  obliged  to  resido 
“ commonly  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  seat  of  the  court,  unless 
“ when  the  vacation  allows  him  to  live  at  his  family  seat  of 
“ Balmuto  in  Fifeshire.  The  estate  of  Kingcaussie  has  thus 
“ not  the  advantage  of  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  ; and 
“ the  mansion  house  is  let  to  a tenant.  The  Linds  near  the 
“ house  were  improved  at  a great  ex  pence  by  the  former 
“ proprietor ; and  the  labour  of  removing  the  stones  must 
“ have  been  amazing,  as  many  of  the  dikes  are  six  feet  thick, 
“ being  made  of  these  dimensions  purposely  to  consume  the 
“ stones.  These  dikes  appear  first  to  have  been  built  of  an 
“ ordinary  thickness,  and  then  fresh  dikes  added  on  each 
“ side,  until  they  acquired  their  present  extraordinary  dimen- 
“ sions.  In  some  cases  the  stones  which  were  thus  built 
“ beside  the  original  dyke,  have  been  again  removed  for  the 

pur  pose  of  building  others,  whilst  the  side  of  the  original 
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« one  thus  exposed  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a new  built 
“ dyke.  The  rest  of  this  estate  is  in  a very  backward  state 
“ of  cultivation,  although  some  of  the  land,  particularly  upon 
“ the  part  called  Aquhorthies,  iu  the  parish  of  Nether  Ban- 
“ chory,  is  naturally  of  excellent  soil.  Although  the  estate 
“ must  feel  the  want  of  the  residence  of  the  family,  the 
“ honourable  judge  has  of  late  done  much  to  stimulate  the 
“ tenantry  to  industry  and  improvements.  He  has  made  an 
“ excellent  road  on  the  most  approved  principles,  through 
“ the  whole  extent  of  the  property,  which  cost  six  hundred 
“ pounds  Steiling,  and  was  defrayed  by  the  proprietor  with* 
“ out  any  aid  from  the  usual  public  funds.  One  of  the  farms 
“ having  lately  fallen  out  of  lease,  his  lordship  at  reletting  it, 
“ reserved  about  twenty  Scots  acres  which  were  little  better 
f*  than  in  the  state  of  nature,  having  baulk  and  ridge  alter- 
“ nately,  and  the  whole  much  incumbered  with  stones. 
“ This  his  lordship  is  getting  thoroughly  improved  under 
“ his  own  directions,  through  an  agent  in  the  country,  by 
“ draining,  fallowing,  liming,  and  dunging  it,  by  means  of 
‘‘  moss-dung  hills,  as  well  as  executing  the  formidable  task 
“ of  digging  out,  or  blowing  up  with  gun-powder  the  great 
quantity  of  large  stones  in  it.  These  so  far  as  needed,  are 
“ used  for  the  drains  and  for  enclosing  it.  And  such  pro- 
“ gress  has  been  made  in  the  work  that  one  half  of  the 
“ ground  will  be  sown  down  with  grass  for  crop  1S08, 
“ after  being  completely  improved  and  enclosed.  Though 
.**  this  undertaking  may,  from  the  quantity  of  ground,  ap- 
“ pear  but  small ; yet  when  the  circumstances,  under  which 
“ it  is  done  are  considered, — the  proprietor  at  above  one 
“ hundred ' miles  distance,  and  without  any  horses,  cattle, 
“ labouring  utensils,  or  even  a single  servant  there  of  his 
“ own,  it  will  appear  in  a different  light.  Every  operation 
“ is  done  by  contraff.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  im- 
“ provement  is  likely  to  turn  out  profitable  to  the  proprietor^ 
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“ while  it  will  serve  to  shew  the  natives  of  the  place  what 
" may  be  done  by  industry,  and  thus  answer  the  patriotic 
“ and  truly  laudable  objeCt  of  the  honourable  heritor. 

“ The  ground  planted  on  Kingcaussie,  previous  to  the 
tt  death  of  the  last  proprietor  Mr.  Irvine,  extended  to  a little 
“ more  than  180  Scots  acres.  It  consisted  principally  of 
“ Scotch  firs ; but  there  was  also  a considerable  proportion 
“ of  ash,  oak,  and  beech ; some  elm,  geen,  birch,  and  allars, 
“ with  some  very  fine  pines  ; all  these  throve  well.  A con- 
“ siderable  part  however,  of  the  wood  had  been  cut  down 
“ and  sold  through  the  country  The  ground  thus  laid  bare, 
« has  been  filled  up  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  replaced 
“ the  firs  with  larch  chiefly,  and  with  hard  wood  wherever 
“ the  nature  of  the  soil  admitted  of  it.  His  lordship  has  also 
“ planted  some  new  ground  which  had  not  been  planted 
“ before, — in  particular  a considerable  extent  near  the  new 
“ turnpike  road,  from  Aberdeen  to  Stonehaven,  where  none 
“ else  is  to  be  seen,  and  where  there  is  so  much  want  of 
“ planting  to  cover  the  bleak  appearance  of  the  country. 
“ Whether  it  will  thrive  in  this  situation,  which  is  but  a 
“ short  distance  from  the  sea,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
« At  present  it  promises  very  well ; and  his  loidship  will  at 
“ any  rate  have  the  merit  of  being  among  the  first  to  attempt 
“ to  raise  this  kind  of  ornament  to  the  country  under  many 
“ disadvantages.  Altogether  his  lordship,  since  coming  to 
*<  the  possession  of  the  property  has  planted  about  one  hun- 
“ dred  and  ten  thousand  trees.  There  is  a good  garden  at 
“ Kingcaussie,  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees.  Near  the 
“ house  there  are  some  fences  of  holly,  which  have  come  to 
**  great  perfection.  This  tree  is  particularly  nursed  here  as 
“ being  connected  with  the  family  arms.  In  the  den  which 
« divides  the  lands  of  Kingcaussie  from  Pitfoddels  runs  the 
“ rivulet  of  Mary  Culter,  which,  at  one  place  in  particular, 
" affords  scenery  a good  deal  picturesque”. 
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The  following  note  is  by  the  same  gentleman. 

“ In  that  part  of  the  estate  called  Auchorthies,  there  are 
**  two  very  distinct  drtiidical  circles.  The  stones  are  very 
**  large.  A workman  having,  unknown  to  Mr  Irvine,  cut 
“ one  stone  which  had  fallen  down  from  its  upright  situa- 
u tion,  procured  out  of  it  a millstone  and  forty  feet  of  pave* 
<c  ment.  Close  to  the  principal  druidical  circle  there  are  two 
“ parks  of  extraordinary  fertility,  although  much  incumber- 
“ ed  with  large  masses  of  stone  interspersed  through  them. 
“ The  ground  of  these  parks  has  been  very  long  remarked 
“ for  its  productiveness ; and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is, 
« that  in  the  time  of  the  Piets , soil  had  been  brought  to  these 
“ parks,  all  the  way  from  Findon,  a distance  of  two  miles  ; 
“ and  that  this  was  done  by  ranging  a line  of  men  along  the 
“ whole  distance,  who  handed  the  earth  from  one  to  the 
“ other.  However  improbable  this  story  may  appear,  yet 
“ to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  great  influence  which 
“ the  Religious  exercised  over  the  people  in  those  dark  ages, 
“ it  will  not  appear  impossible,  that  in  order  to  improve  a 
“ favourite  spot,  they  might  induce  the  people  to  make  an 
“ exertion  which  might  give  some  foundation  to  this  tradi- 
“ tion”. 

3.  Blairs.  This  estate  belongs  to  Mr  Menzies,  and 
comprehends  about  1100  acres.  It  lies  contiguous  to  King- 
taussie,and  to  the  eastward,  stretching  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  southwards,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  parish.  For  a 
ridge  length  or  two  next  the  river,  the  soil  is  tolerably  good 
and  in  cultivation  ; but  becoming  worse  and  worse  as  it  re- 
cedes backward,  it  ends  at  last  in  land  altogether  incapable 
of  culture.  There  are  some  plantations  on  the  lower  part  of 
this  property  which  are  pretty  thriving.  It  has  no  mansion 
of  importance. 

4.  The  last  estate  and  the  most  easterly  of  the  parish  is 
Auchlunies  ; Ogilvie  Esq.  This  comprehends  about  1200 
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acres,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  last  mentioned  property  $ 
only  having  a greater  proportion  of  wood,  it  has  a more  ge- 
nial aspeff  from  enjoying  greater  shelter.  The  mansion  too 
is  situated  more  to  the  interior,  which  has  occasioned  cultir 
vation  to  extend  deeper  into  the  back  settlements.  It  may 
be  proper  to  observe  also,  that  lately  this  estate  has  been 
subdivided  by  the  disposal  of  part  of  it  to  two  other  proprie- 
tors, viz.  Heathcote  to  Mr  Goidon,and  Shannelburn  to 
Mr  Hogg.  These  two  properties  are  situated  contermi- 
nous to  each  other,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  estate  nearer  to 
the  Dee,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  although  not 
the  most  extensive  part  of  the  ancient  estate  of  Auchlunies, 
or  Greenhall  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 


The  different  estates  comprehend 

Eng.  Acres. 

1 Mary  Culter  proper,  about 

- 

4500 

2 Kingcaussie  - - 

- 

1000 

3 Blairs  - 

- 

1 100 

4 Auchlunies  - - - 

- 

1200 

**■ 

7800 

By  Garden’s  map  the  parish  altogether  amounts  to 

7773 

Surplus  by  extrailing  from  the  map  the  contents  ? 

27 

of  each  estate  - - ' 

5 

Other  statistical  fails. 

Population  in  1801 

- 

710 

Valued  rent  Scots 

£ 1626 

1 4 

Real  rent  Sterling  - - 

£ 

12  8 

Acres  in  cultivation  - - 

• 

1287 

• in  plantation 

* 

350 

• improveable  - - 

- 

1502 

Unfit  for  tillage 

- 

4634 

Total 

- 

7773 
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Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

- 

* 

920 

Horses  do.  * , - 

• 

• 

112 

Sheep  - * 

- 

- 

4-00 

Swine 

- 

* 

6 

The  residing  heritors  are  the  whole  proprietors  of  the 
parish  occasionally. 


Nether  Banchory,  or  Banchory  Devenick. 

This  parish  is  the  eastmost  in  the  Dee  side  distrift*,  and 
lies  between  Nigg  on  that  quarter,  and  Mary  Culter  on  the 
west.  Fetteresso  bounds  it  on  the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the 
south-east.  Its  extent  from  south  to  north  is  five  miles  and 
a half;  and  where  broadest,  which  is  at  the  south  end,  is 
three  miles  and  a quarter  from  east  to  west.  It  compre- 
hends 7395  acres  ; of  these  a third  pait  is  in  cultivation, 
and  about  200  acres  more  are  in  plantations-  Perhaps  a 
third  part  of  the  remainder  may  be  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment ; but  the  rest  is  altogether  such  wild  and  haggard  moss, 
rock,  or  stony  heath,  as  seems  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  culture. 
This  description  applies  solely  to  that  portion  of  this  parish 
which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  and  has  no  refe- 
rence to  the  division  of  it  on  the  north  of  that  river,  which, 
lying  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  comes  not  within  the 
bounds  of  this  survey. 

The  different  properties  in  the  Kincardineshire  part  of  the 
parish  are, 

1.  Arpoch:  Fordyce  Esq.  * This  estate,  comprehending 
about  850  acres,  is  the  most  westerly  in  this  parish  on  Dee 
side,  and  stretches  from  the  river  for  about  two  miles  in 
length,  with  a pretty  sharp  acclivity  from  north  to  south, 

L 2 

* Indeed  ihe  greater  part  of  it  is  situated  upon  the  coast  side,  but  as  the 
church  and  lands  from  which  it  tates  its  name,are  both  situated  remote  from 
the  sea,  but  adjacent  to  the  river  Dee ; 1 have  judged  it  best  to  allot  it  to  the 
Pec-aide  distrifi  iu  this  description  of  parishes,  . 
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It  is  but  little  sheltered  or  ornamented  with  plantations ; hav- 
ing only  about  seven  acres  in  all,  laid  out  for  this  purpose. 
About  two  fifths  of  it  may  be  in  cultivation,  and  these  are 
far  from  being  unproductive. 

2.  Nether  Banchory  estate ; Thomson  Esq.  This 
property  lies  immediately  east  from  Ardoch,  and  is  the  most 
easterly  in  this  quarter  of  the  parish.  It  stretches  about  two 
miles  from  north  to  south,  with  such  a sharp  ascent  from 
the  Dee,  that  the  land  rises  into  a kind  of  hill,  bare  and  rug- 
ged ; and  probably  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  disguise  this  bleak  em- 
inence with  plantations  ; these  however,  being  much  ex- 
posed and  the  situation  void  of  soil,  have  succeeded  badly, 
and  only  serve  to  render  its  sterility  more  apparent.  But  in 
the  more  sheltered  situations  approaching  the  Dee,  the  plan- 
tations are  thriving,  and  ornament  the  country  much.  In 
such  situations  too,  there  is  very  good  land  and  in  high  cul- 
tivation, particularly  the  fields  near  the  mansion,  which  are 
in  the  proprietors  own  hands.  The  whole  of  this  estate 
amounts  to  about  1 400  acres ; of  which  two  fifths  may  be 
stated  as  under  tillage.  Of  plantations  there  may  be  190 
acres,  which  constitute  nearly  all  the  planting  in  this  dismal 
parish.  Nether  Banchory  itself  is  a most  cheerful  residence, 
and  yields  in  this  respeft , to  few  places  on  Dee  side. 

3.  Cairn  Robin.  This  property  is  the  most  northerly 
upon  the  sea  coast  of  the  parish,  and  amounts  to  about  400 
acres.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreary  appearance  it  makes, 
in  common  with  nearly  all  this  quarter : yet  about  one  fourth 
part  of  it  is  in  cultivation.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Menzies  of 
Pitfoddels. 

4.  Findon.  This  estate  extends  over  about  2400  English 
acres.  Of  these  nearly  one  third  is  in  cultivation,  and  the 
remainder  is  either  a deep  peat  moss,  or  a stony  heath  of  the 
most  barren  aspeft.  On  this  latter  description  of  soil,  cul- 
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tivation  should  seem  to  be  hardly  practicable  were  it  not 
manifested  to  be  so,  by  the  examples  every  where  to  be  seen 
on  it  of  culture,  in  spite  of  the  most  forbidding  circumstaa- 
ces.  This  barony  which  lies  immediately  south  of  the  three 
last  mentioned  estates,  is  at  present  divided  into  four  distinCi 
properties. 

First , Findon  proper,  including  Wester  Cookston,  Bad- 
entoy,  Bishopton,  Cawsey  Port,  and  Redmyre.  It  belongs 
to  William  Nicol  Esq.  M.  D.  in  Stonehaven ; and  compre- 
hends perhaps  1600  acres,  or  two  thirds  of  the  whole  Ba- 
rony. Of  this,  400  acres  are  already  in  cultivation.  And  as 
Dr.  Nicol  takes  the  judicious  method  of  letting  out  his  ex- 
tensive muirs  in  small  parcels,  to  cottagers  on  long  leases,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  the  great- 
er part,  if  not  the  whole,  may  be  brought  into  tillage.  The 
exertions  which  these  his  little  tenants  make, are  truly  aston- 
ishing. The  Doftof  first  of  all,  builds  for  each  a substantial 
cottage,  from  stones  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  it  stands.  Th'13  costs  him  about  ten  pounds  Sterling. 
He  next  allows  them  two,  three,  or  more  acres,  as  they  may 
find  courage  and  ability  to  cultivate,  from  off  the  adjacent 
stony  muir.  For  this  they  pay,  for  the  first  seven  years, 
twenty  shillings  sterling  a year,  merely  as  rent  for  their 
house.  In  the  next  seven  years  they  pay  yearly,  five  shil- 
lings an  acre  besides ; and  for  seven  years  following  which 
complete  their  lease,  they  pay  yearly  ten  shillings  an  acre. 
In  this  manner  does  the  proprietor  draw  at  all  times,  good 
interest  on  his  outlaid  money.  Besides,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  when  these  leases  expire,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
one  years,  he  will  get  twenty  shillings  an  acre  for  land  ori- 
ginally not  worth  one  penny.  This  extraordinary  rise  of 
rent  Is  owing  in  part  to  the  tenants  being  obliged  by  their 
first  agreement,  to  enclose  their  little  fields  ; and  this  to  them 
is  no  great  hardship  or  inconvenience.  It  is  rather  a previous 
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and  necessary  step  towards  the  end  they  have  in  view.  For 
as  the  whole  soil  abounds  both  above  and  below  ground, 
with  great  blocks  of  stones,  they  cannot  have  any  semblance 
of  cultivation  till  these  be  removed.  This  operation  these 
industrious  people  perform  accordingly,  in  the  first  place  by 
dint  of  spade  and  mattock : and  dragging  the  stones  one  by 
one  to  the  sides  of  their  cleared  patches,  there  enclose  acre 
by  acre  with  thick  stone  walls \ 'hus  making  a verv  sufficient 
fence  of  materials  that  will  not  soon  decay  : — the  whole  be- 
ing granite  or  the  still  more  sturdy  gneiss-  Not  a few  of 
these  people  are  Highlanders,  who  have  emigrated  to  this 
place  from  the  mountains,  without  any  inducement  that  I 
can  perceive,  (for  no  hill  country  can  be  more  forbidding 
than  this),  but  for  the  conveniency  of  fuel  alone,  which  is 
here  in  great  abundance,  and  of  the  very  best  kind  of  peat 
at  every  man’s  door,  and  of  which  they  get  as  much  gratis 
as  they  can  burn.  The  soil  itself,  (as  I have  ever  observed 
of  decomposed  granite),  when  once  it  can  be  come  at,  is  re- 
markably productive.  And  in  the  mean  time,  until  they 
get  it  brought  into  culture,  they  and  their  families  find  em- 
ployment in  mapufatturing  peats.  Of  this  work  1 shall  now 
.give  some  account. 

In  the  lands  of  Fmdon,  and  I think  in  all  the  conterminous 
properties,  peat  moss  of  a very  good  quality  greatly  abounds. 
It  is  disposed  in  fields  of  from  ten  to  perhaps  a hundred 
acres ; and  in  many  instances,  of  a regular  depth  from  six  to 
ten  feet.  The  bottom  is  uniformly  a hard  inert  substance 
of  gravel  with  a small  portion  of  soil,  both  derived  from 
granite.  The  access  to  these  mosses  is  in  general  easy  •,  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  being  uncommonly  level ; 
and  the  new  turnpike  road,  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  mossy  trafr,  still  more  facilitates  the  approach. 

The  distance  from  Aberdeen  is  from  five  to  seven  miles. 
And  this  moderate  length  of  carriage  has  induced  to  a ma» 
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nufaCtory  of  peats  to  serve  that  city,  in  which,  for  this  species 
of  firing  there  is  an  unceasing  demand. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mosses  let  portions  of  them  from 
year  to  year,  to  be  manufactured  into  peats  •,  and  the  mode 
of  letting  them  is  not  as  a stranger  might  conjecture,  at  so 
much  a certain  quantity  of  moss ; but  at  so  much  a certain 
quantity  of  ground  to  wind  or  dry  the  peats  upon,  and  which 
by  paction,  cannot  be  filled  above  once  in  a season. 

The  present  rate  is  thirty  shillings  for  a space  of  forty* 
eight  yards  long,  by  sixteen  yards  broad ; and  as  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  found  that  every  square  yard  can  dry  thirty-six 
peats ; hence  on  this  space,  containing  768  square  yards, 
there  can  be  dried  or  winded  27,61-8  peats  Now,  as  the 
peats  arc  sold  on  the  spot  at  sixteen  for  a penny,  and  when 
carried  to  Aberdeen,  at  eight  for  a penny ; it  will  appear  that 
the  whole  quantity  are  worth  seven  pounds  four  shillings  on 
the  spot,  and  double  that  sum  when  carried  to  town.  Five 
pounds  fourteen  shillings  are  thus  gained  on  the  manufac- 
ture, and  seven  pounds  four  shillings  by  the  carriage.  And 
as  in  general  both  these  operations  are  performed  by  the 
same  set  of  people ; hence  twelve  pounds  eighteen  shillings 
are  made  on  the  transaction,  after  paying  one  pound  ten  shil- 
lings to  the  proprietor. 

What  quantity  of  peats  any  given  number  of  people  may 
manufacture  in  a season,  1 have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
I do  not  conceive  however,  that  the  profession  is  remarka- 
bly lucrative.  Yet  from  the  great  number  of  people  who 
take  a delight  in  employing  themselves  in  this  way,  and  from 
the  never  ceasing  demand  for  their  labour,  I must  conclude 
that  it  is  at  least,  a profitable  occupation.  If  I rccolleCt  right, 
in  the  operation  of  cutting  the  peats  and  carrying  them  to 
the  winding  ground,  which  is  always  at  hand,  one  man  cuts 
as  fast  as  serves  three  women,  boys  or  girls,  to  carry  them 
and  place  them  in  the  proper  position  to  dry. 
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The  value  which  the  proprietor  of  the  moss  derives  from 
this  traffic,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  circum- 
stances. 1.  The  moss  may  be  stated  at  eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness at  an  average.  2 Each  peat  in  its  humid  state  may  be 
about  the  size  of  a building  brick,  to  which  in  point  of  shape 
it  has  a great  resemblance : viz.  nine,  inches  long,  four  and  a 
half  broad,  and  two  and  one  fourth  thick.  From  these  di- 
mensions there  will  be  512  peats  in  a cubic  yard : and  from 
this  it  may  be  calculated  that  54  cubic  yards  will  produce  the 
quantity  above  mentioned,  of  27,648 ; for  which  the  pro- 
prietor draws  one  pound  ten  shillings,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  for  thirty  six  cubic  yards  of  moss  Now,  an  English 
acre  (containing  4840  yards  surface  measure),  if  eight  feet 
deep,  will  comprehend  12,906  cubic  yaids  of  moss,  which, 
at  one  pound  for  thirty  six  yards,  will  produce  £ 358  !0s. 
— should  it  be  objected  that  the  size  allowed  for  the  neat  - 
is  too  small,  and  the  depth  stated  of  the  moss  is  too  g eat, 
there  is  yet  latitude  more  than  enough,  should  the  value  be 
reduced  one  half,  to  make  this  still  the  most  valuable  of  all 
land.  I must  at  the  same  time  mention  that  I have  seen  peats 
for  sale,  considerably  less  than  <he  size  here  specified,  and 
farts  of  the  moss  deeper  than  the  highest  number  here  set 
down. 

The  usual  praftice  in  cutting  the  moss,  is  to  perform  it  at 
different  periods.  It  requires  commonly  three  cuttings  be- 
fore it  is  exhausted,  and  these  done  at  intervals  of  one  or 
more  years.  This  mode  is  requisite  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  the  rubbish  of  the  preceding  cutting,  to  consolidate  and 
be  rendered  fit  for  use.  When  completely  carried  off,  the 
soil  below,  as  formerly  discribed,  seems  to  be  fit  for  no  ag- 
ricultural purpose.  Perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  to  allow 
the  last  cutting,  or  at  least  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  deep, 
to  remain  to  be  converted  by  the  application  of  lime,  into  a 
soil  proper  for  coi  n and  other  vegetables. 
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Many  large  and  remarkably  hard  oaks  are  found  in  the 
mosses  of  Findon ; unquestionably  the  seat  of  their  former 
growth.  This  might  induce  the  proprietors  to  attempt  still, 
the  plantation  of  wood  on  part  of  the  many  wastes  in  this 
territory.  In  faCt  Dr.  Nicol  has  tried  it,  as  an  experiment, 
upon  a single  acre ; and  it  seems  to  succeed  in  a promising 
and  encouraging  degree. 

The  second  estate  into  which  this  ancient  barony  is  now 
divided,  is  Hill  Side  of  Findon — Mr  Shand.  It  lies  adja- 
cent to  and  south  from  Dr.  Nicol’s  part.  I have  no  precise 
measurement  of  the  particular  properties  ; but  a general  one 
of  the  whole.  Having  however,  ascertained  that  there  are 
J 80  acres  in  cultivation,  I calculate  the  waste  lands  in  this 
property,  from  the  cattle  kept  upon  them,  to  be  210  acres. 
Hence  120  acres  in  all.  It  has  a great  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  property,  both  with  respeCt  to  aspeCt  and  soil  •, 
only  there  appears  to  be  a greater  proportion  in  cultivation* 
The  high  way  passes  through  it ; and  from  thence  may  be 
noticed  a remarkable  instance  of  Mr  Shand’s  own  exertions 
ia  improving  a spot,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  ereCting 
a mansion.  This  he  has  ornamented  with  a small  planta- 
tion of  forest  trees,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  in 
a thriving  enough  state.  Imagination  can  hardly  figure  a 
more  forbidding  subjeCt,  in  point  of  soil,  than  where  this 
gentleman  has  chosen  to  commence  his  improvements.  But 
no  obstruction  either  above  or  below  ground,  can  intimidate 
from  improvement  in  this  quarter.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
the  ingenious.  Professor  Link,  in  his  travels  through  Portu- 
gal, that  in  proportion  as  nature  does  much,  man  does  little. 
Had  he  travelled  in  this  district  which  I am  endeavouring  to 
describe,  he  could  not  have  failed  on  the  same  principle,  to 
have  remarked,  that  where  nature  has  done  nothing  at  all, 
man  is  disposed  to  do  a great  deal. 

. The  third  propertv  in  the  lands  of  Findon  is  Easter 
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Cookston,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ; either  one  of 
its  Mortifications,  or  purchased  by  surplus  of  city  funds.  It 
is  situated  in  the  most  southerly  quarter  of  this  territory. 
The  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  is  92  acres  ; and  from  the 
number  of  cattle  kept,  I conjecture  there  may  be  144-  acre* 
of  wastes.  In  all  236  acres. 

The  general  aspeft  of  all  this  dreary  part  of  the  country 
is  so  much  the  same,  that  no  distinction  occurs  but  what  a- 
rises  from  extraordinary  efforts  at  improvement ; and  this 
place  exhibits  such  in  no  small  degree.  The  late  Mr  Auldjo 
of  Portlethen,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged,  improved  it 
greatly  by  draining,  liming,  and  by  substantial  stone  walls 
around  the  enclosures. 

The  last  property  into  which  Findon  is  parcelled  out  is 
Sea-Town  of  Findon,  lately  purchased  by  George  Lyall 
Esq.  of  Kinneff.  It  lies  around  the  fishing  village  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  sea,  and 
elevated  I should  suppose,  not  less  than  300  feet  above  its 
level.  Having  ascertained  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation 
together  with  the  number  of  cattle  kept,  I have  to  state  70 
acres  arable,  and  96  acres  uncultivated  land.  In  all  166. 

Whether  the  quantity  of  waste  lands,  in  any  of  these  dif- 
ferent divisions  stated  here  from  conjeCture,  should  turn  out 
to  be  double  or  only  half ; this  will  make  little  odds  on  the 
present  value.  It  is  the  land  in  actual  cultivation  that  is 
chiefly  deserving  of  notice.  On  Mr  Lyall’s  property  this  is 
so  wonderfully  productive,  that  I hardly  expeCt  to  be  cre- 
dited, when  I state  that  it  yields  from  ten  to  sixteen  bolls  the 
Scots  acre,  of  bear  (from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  the  English 
acre),  and  other  crops  in  proportion.  And  what  is  still 
more  incredible  like,  the  same  land  in  some  instances,  has 
grown  bear  after  bear,  without  interval  for  time  immemorial. 

To  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  this  faCt,  I have  to- 
say  for  tjieir  information,  that  Findon  is  a populous  village  0 
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inhabited  by  an  industrious  people — that  each  householder 
has  his  two  acres,  his  one  acre,  or  only  his  half  acre  to  attend 
to : — and  that  from  the  copious  collection  of  fish  guts  and 
other  garbage,  they  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  give  a 
bountiful  application  of  muck  every  year  to  their  little  pos- 
sessions. And  hence  the  lands  kept  in  a peipetual  state  of 
richness  with  respeCt  to  manure,  cannot  fail  to  be  uncommon- 
ly productive-  The  rent  of  four  pounds  or  four  guineas  that 
is  paid  per  acre  for  this  land,  is  of  itself  a pretty  good  indi- 
cation of  its  fertility.  Indeed  the  rent  of  this  place  has  been 
always  remarkably  high.  Even  as  far  back  as  in  the  year 
1 680,  the  rent,  then  all  paid  in  victual,  was  about  equal  to 
two  thirds  of  the  present  rate.  This  faCt  is  ascertained  by  a 
judicial  rental  made  up  that  year  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  Tiends.  And  we  may  well  believe  that  it  would  not 
be  estimated  at  more  than  its  worth. 

5.  Portlethen.  This  property,  belonging  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnston  of  Hilltown,  is  situated  on  the  coast  south 
from  Findon,  and  separated  from  this  last  by  a deep  ravine 
and  a small  rivulet.  It  comprehends  720  acres;  of  which 
nearly  one  half  is  arable : there  being  336  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  384  uncultivated.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  is 
deep  moss,  applied  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  mosses  of  Fin-, 
don ; being  manufactured  into  peats  and  carried  to  market 
at  Aberdeen.  The  arable  land  of  this  property,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  village  by  the  sea,  is  remarkably  productive. 
There  is  a Chapel-of-ease  on  this  property,  for  the  accomo- 
dation of  this  remote  quarter  of  the  parish. 

6.  Clash-farquhar.  This  property  lies  immediately 
south  from  Portlethen,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  is  the  most 
southerly  land  in  the  parish.  It  amounts  to  332  acres ; of 
which  only  57  are  in  cultivation ; the  rest  being  heath,  moss, 
and  brae  pasture.  It  belongs  to — Thomson,  Esq.  of  Nether 
Banchory : as  does  likewise, 
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7.  BaLQUHARn,  a small  property  situated  not  contermi- 
nous with  the  last, but  about  half  a mile  to  the  north-west  of  it, 
between  the  lands  of  Portlethen  and  Auchorthies.  It  amounts 
to  136  acres,  of  which  83  are  in  cultivation,  and  pretty  pro- 
ductive. 

8.  Auchorthies,  conjoined  with  Auchlee,  Shiels,  and 
Burnt-hillock-  This  property  is  part  of  the  estate  of  Kin- 
caussie,  of  which  lord  Balmuto  is  proprietor.  It  is  situated 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  this  parish,  conterminous  with 
the  rest  of  his  lordship’s  property  in  the  parish  of  Mary  Cul- 
ter.  It  amounts  to  about  850  acres  ; of  which  245  are  in 
Cultivation : about  three  or  four  acres  in  wood,  and  the  rest 
altogether  wild.  An  excellent  private  road  leads  through 
this  property  to  the  west,  and  a public  road  equally  good, 
to  the  north  and  south ; so  that  there  is  every  facility  of 
communication ; which  will  doubtless  lead  to  its  more  tom- 
pleat  and  more  extensive  improvement.  See  account  of 
Kincaussie  in  the  parish  of  Mary  Culter. 

The  different  estates  in  this  parish  are  as  under : 


Epg.  Acres.. 

Ardocb,  consisting  of 

- - 86Q 

Nether  Banchory 

- - 1420, 

Cairn  Robin  - 

- - 40Q 

Fmdon  - - 

- 244Q 

Portlethen 

- - 720 

Clashfarquhar  and  Balquharn 

- - 468 

Auchorthies,  &c.  - 

- - - 850 

« 

7158 

■Ranting  - 

- - 237 

By  Garden’s  map 

- - 7395 
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Residing  proprietors. — Mr  Fordyce  at  Ardoch ; and  the 
heirs  of  Mr  Thomson,  at  Nether  Banchory. 


Other  statistical  faffs. 


Population 
Valued  rent  Scots 
Real  rent  Sterling 

Laud  in  cultivation 

in  wood 

— improveable 

wastes,  & c. 


1322 

£ 2059  15  4. 

£2551  8 7 

- 2463 

- 204 

1594 

- 3134 


7395 


Cattle  of  every  description  - - «■  1170 

Taxed  horses  -----  103 

Sheep  -----  256 

Swine  -----  6 


NIGG.]  This  parish  lies  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
county,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  four  and  a 
half  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  half  that  ex- 
tent from  west  to  east,  where  broadest ; which  is  on  the  side 
next  to  the  Dee.  It  comprehends  4511  acres  ; of  which, 
about  one  third  is  in  cultivation,  and  about  one  third  part  of 
the  remainder  may  be  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
rest,  except  about  thirty  four  acres  of  plantations,  is  a dismal 
barren  heath. 

The  arable  land  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a small 
stripe  by  the  river  Dee,  and  another  stripe  along  the  sea 
shore,  together  with  what  is  properly  enough  called  the 
Vale  of  Nigg.  This  is  a narrow  den,  lying  from  one  half  to 
three  fourths  of  a mile  from  the  Dee,  to  which  it  runs  par- 
allel for  about  a mile,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a rising 
bank  of  perhaps  200  feet  in  height.  The  bank  itself  is  fer- 
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tile  and  well  cultivated  on  both  sides,  but  rocky  and  scarce- 
ly capable  of  culture  on  the  top.  The  vale  has  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  at  one  time,  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
and  the  tradition  respecting  it  is,  that  it  really  was  s6.  But 
when  or  how  the  Dee  came  to  alter  its  course,  is  altogether 
beyond  either  tradition  or  conjecture  to  say. 

This  parish  has,  time  immemorial  been  the  joint  property 
Menzies  of  Pitfoddels,  and  the  city  of  Aberdeen ; excepting 
the  farm  of  Kirkhill,  and  two  patches,  called  Tullo’s  croft 
and  Abbot’s  Wells,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  lat- 
ter ; or  according  to  the  common  phrase,  to  the  Master  of 
Mortifications  of  that  city.  The  whole  lands  in  the  parish, 
with  the  exception  of  these  now  mentioned,  were  possessed 
in  Run-rigg,  by  the  tenants  on  both  properties,  till  1785  j 
when  many  former  attempts  having  failed,  the  parish  was 
divided  by  arbitration,  and  each  proprietor  got  his  portion  in 
one  connected  traCl.  By  this  division,  the  Master  of  Morti- 
fications of  Aberdeen  became  owner  of  the  east  district,  (or 
that  nearest  the  town),  and  Mr  Menzies  of  the  west. 

In  1786,  the  Master  of  Mortifications  reserving  only  a few 
acres  around  the  fish-town  and  harbour  of  Torry,  divided 
his  part  into  nine  lots,  and  disposed  of  them  in  Feu.  These 
lots  belong  at  present  to  the  following  persons. 

1 North  Kirkhill,  to  captain  Charles  Adamson. 

2 and  3 South  Kirkhill  and  Aliens,  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Shand, 

minister  of  Lumphanan.  , 

4 and  5 South  and  North  Balnagask,  to  Mr  Davidson. 

These  five  properties  are  situated  on  the  rising 
bank,  between  the  Dee  and  the  vale  of  Nigg. — Are 
in  general  fine  productive  land ; and  their  mansions 
command  a beautiful  view  over  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
and  adjacent  country. 

6 and  7 Middleton  and  Tullos,  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  David 
Morice  Esq.  Sheriff  substitute  of  Aberdeenshire. 
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This  conjoined  property  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
vale  of  Nigg,  and  consists  of  good  productive  land, 
on  which  there  is  now  a stately  mansion  and  some 
thriving  plantations. 

8 North  Lowerstone,  to  Alexr.  Crombie  Esq.  of 
Phesdo.  This  is  a good  farm  of  considerable  extent, 
with  a capital  farm-stead  on  the  rising  ground  south 
from  the  vale  of  Nigg.  The  loch  of  Lowerstone 
on  this  property,  extends  over  twenty  seven  acres. 

9 South  Lowerstone,  or  The  Cove  to  Miss  Johnston. 
This  lies  rather  to  the  east  than  to  the  south  of  the 
preceding  lot.  It  approaches  to  the  sea,  and  con- 
tains some  very  good  land,  with  a pretty  good  man- 
sion house. 

In  1787,  Mr  Menzies  divided  his  part  into  regular  farms, 
and  let  them  upon  19  years  leases,  and  the  lives  of  the  ten- 
ants. Since  this  period,  all  the  improvements  which  now 
appear,  have  taken  place.  The  farm  of  Upper  Torry,  be- 
longing to  Mr  Menzies,  approaches  to  the  Dee  ; it  consists 
of  175  acres,  partly  haugh,  or  holmes,  partly  rich  loam  and 
partly  dry  hard  soil.  Only  a small  portion  on  the  top  of  the 
tank  remains  to  be  improved. 


The  parish  altogether  contains  4511 

Eng. 

Acres. 

Of  which  in  cultivation  - 

- 

1500 

- 

34 

— — — improveable 

- 

1000 

# 

1977 

Total  - 

- 

4511 

Other  statistical  faCts. 

Population  - 

- 

1143 

Valued  rent  Scots  ? 

£ 

1562 

6 0 

Real  rent  Sterling 

£ 

1752 

16  § 
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Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

' - 

- 

552 

Taxed  horses 

- 

m 

59 

Sheep 

- 

- 

104 

Swine 

- 

- 

2 

Residing  proprietors. — Miss  Johnston  and  Mr  Davidson. 


FETTERESSO.]  This  is  a very  extensive  parish  upon 
the  coast  side,  extending  nine  miles  and  a half  in  length, 
from  south-west  to  north-east  ; and  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
six  miles  from  south-east  to  north-west.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  parishes  of  Nether  Banchory  and  Mary 
Culter ; on  the  west  by  Glenbervie ; on  the  south  by  Dun- 
ottar ; and  by  the  ocean  on  the  coast,  along  which  it  extends 
six  miles,  with  a bold,  precipitous,  rocky  shore.  It  com- 
prehends 24,914  acres;  of  which  above  one  third  part  is 
already  cultivated ; about  one  tenth  part  more  is  susceptible- 
of  agricultural  improvement ; and  there  is  about  one  twelfth 
part  under  plantation.  The  remainder  being  nearly  one  half 
of  the  whole,  is  altogether  hills  and  wastes  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. Its  surface  is  very  irregular,  high  and  low  land  alter- 
nately, and  cultivated  fields  intermixed  with  wastes.  It  is 
not  mountainous ; for  few  of  the  hills  exceed  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ; but  most  of  them  are  very  barren  and 
bleak.  The  soil  in  the  southern  half  of  the  parish  seems  to 
be  derived  in  general  from  sand-stone.  In  the  northern  parts, 
granite,  or  its  still  more  obdurate  relative,  gniess,  is  the  pre-- 
vailing  mineral ; which  of  course  communicates  a corres- 
ponding feature  to  the  soil.  Throughout  the  whole,  the 
lands  require  much  hard  labour  in  the  cultivation  ; but  are 
productive  in  proportion.  The  different  estates  are, 

3.  Fetteresso: — Duff  Esq.  This  estate  extends  along 
the  whole  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  parish,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Stonehaven  till  it  gets  fairly  In  among  the  Gram- 
pians, six  miles  to  the  westward.  It  is  in  some  places,  near- 
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Iy  three  miles  broad ; particularly  near  to  the  west-  end : but 
it  gradually  narrows  towards  both  extremities.  It  compre- 
hends altogether  upwards  of  5000  acres,  exclusive  of  a small 
portion  in  the  parish  of  Dunnottar  conterminous.  About  a 
third  part  of  what  is  in  this  parish  may  be  in  cultivation. 
The  remainder  consisting  chiefly  of  hills  and  waste  grounds, 
is  not  very  susceptible  of  improvement.  There  is  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  plantation  on  this  property ; and  the  pro- 
prietor retains  some  lands  in  his  own  occupation,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  mansion ; but  to  what  extent  I have  no  informa- 
tion. 

On  this  property  the  farm  of  Chien  affords  a brilliant  ex- 
ample of  improvement,  effected  in  a very  short  time  by  a 
tenant,  Mr  AVood  of  Monduff,  who  occupies  it  on  a lease 
of  thirty  years  endurance-  This  farm  consists  of  about  1 50 
Scots  acres,  and  is  situated  on  the  face  of  a rising  ground 
fronting  the  sea,  two  miles  west  from  Stonehaven.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1802,  when  Mr  AVood  entered  to  the  oc- 
cupancy, there  were  notin  it  above  60  acres  in  tillage:  and 
this  portion  was  intermixed  throughout  with  broad  unculti- 
vated baulks,  producing  nothing  but  a scanty  supply  of  the 
coarsest  kind  of  herbage,  besides  several  swamps  of  entire 
wastes  producing  nothing  at  all- — The  whole  too,  whether 
cultivated  or  wild,  abounded  to  a great  degree  with  stones 
of  various  sizes,  giving  obstruction  on  every  occasion  to  the 
culture  of  the  soil.  All  these  impediments  in  the  way  of 
cultivation  operated  so  powerfully  on  people-’s  minds,  that 
notwithstanding  its  favourable  situation — in  the  vicinity  of 
the  county-town  and  a sea  port — it  was  reckoned  abundant- 
ly high  rented  at  £ 54  yearly ; which  is  only  six  shillings 
and  fourpence  half  penny  the  Scots  acre,  or  four  shillings 
and  eight  pence  the  acre  English — A farm  of  this  descrip- 
tion required  vigorous  measures  to  subdue  its  natural  steri- 
lity; and  it  seems  to  have  undergone  them. 
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The  means  of  improvement  which  Mr  Wood  employed, 
were  the  following. 

1st.  Draining.  This  was  performed  to  the  extent  of 
12,000  ells,  and  all  filled  with  stones. 

2d.  Removal  of  stones.  Many  of  these  were  very  large ; 
and  several  required  to  be  blasted  with  gunpowder.  The 
stones  were  thus  applied:  1st.  to  the  building  an  elegant 
farm-house  and  an  extensive  suit  of  offices.  2d.  To  enclosing; 
and  nearly  a mile  in  length  of  park  wall,  has  thus  been  erec- 
ted. 3d.  In  metalling  roads  through  the  farm,  to  the  extent 
of  above  1 300  yards ; which  operation  alone  cost  50  pounds; 
— And  lastly,  in  filling  with  the  smallest  of  them  the 
different  drains,  in  which  were  consumed  about  4000  cart- 
loads. All  this  may  shew  to  what  excess  these  stones  a- 
bounded  in  the  soil. 

3d.  Enclosing.  The  greatest  part  has  been  divided  into 
fields  of  from  nine  to  twelve  Scots  acres  each,  and  has  been 
enclosed  partly  with  stone  walls,  as  before  stated,  and  part- 
ly with  open  ditch  and  hedge. 

4th.  Deep  tillage.  This  was  performed  at  first  with 
oxen,  four  in  a plough ; these  were  alert,  but  at  the  same 
time  weighty  cattle,  (70  stones  each),  making  the  plough 
enter  with  vigour  into  the  soil,  and  pulverising  it  at  once  to 
the  depth  of  fourteen  inches. 

5th.  A copious  application  of  lime,  being  from  35  to  45 
bolls  of  shells  bear  measure,  to  the  acre. 

All  these  various  operations  have  been  perform- 
ed in  the  short  period  of  six  years,  and  at  an  expence  of 
about  £ 18  the  Scots  'acre,  at  an  average.  The  land  seems 
now  to  be  in  a state  to  repay  the  tenant  with  interest ; yield- 
ing all  over  luxuriant  crops  of  bear,  oats,  turnip,  hay  and 
pasture. 

There  are  many  examples  of  spirited  cultivation  in  this 
county,  by  tenants  ; but  it  is  believed  that  there  are  few  who 
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have  done  more  in  this  way  than  Mr  Wood,  and  none  but 
Mr  Innes  on  Durris  who  have  done  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time. 

2.  Rjccarton  Hepburn,  Esq.  This  property  amount- 
ing to  about  3200  acres ; is  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
western  part  of  the  preceding  estate  j and  about  a third  part 
of  it  also  may  be  in  cultivation.  The  remainder  is  in  general 
muirs  and  small  hills ; among  which  several  streamlets  take 
their  rise,  and  enliven  the  aspect  of  this  territory.  Except 
a considerable  plantation  of  thriving  firs  on  a small  hill  in 
the  south-east  corner,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Stone- 
haven, there  is  hardly  any  wood  on  the  property. 

3.  Ury  : — Barclay  Allardice,  Esq.  This  property,  (to  be 
afterwards  particularly  noticed  under  the  head  of  improve- 
ments), is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  water  of  Cowie,  to 
the  north-west  of  Stonehaven,  and  approaches  to  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  It  comprehends  about  8350  acres  ; of  which 
about  1 400  are  arable,  nearly  all  in  a high  state  of  produc- 
tion, and  about  1200  in  plantation.  The  remainder  is  such 
poor  heath  as  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  improvement. 
Mr  Barclay  has  always  a great  proportion  of  his  lands  under 
his  own  management ; and  a considerable  part  of  what  he 
thus  retains,  being  old  pasture  completely  enclosed,  well  wa- 
tered and  sheltered,  is  commonly  let  from  year  to  year,  at 
high  rents  to  graziers. 

4.  Cowie  : — Innes  Esq.  This  property  lies  between  the 
lands  of  Ury  and  the  sea,  and  approaches  also  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Stonehaven.  It  extends  over  nearly 
1200  acres ; of  which  three  fourths  may  be  stated  as  in  cul- 
tivation, and  nearly  forty  acres  in  plantation  : the  rest  still 
remains  to  be  reclaimed.  This  estate  is  in  general  a produc- 
tive and  early  soil.  Mr  Innes  occupies  about  75  acres  him- 
self-, but  of  this  he  has  just  now  let  37  Scots  acres  (about 

10  and  a half  English)  on  a fourteen  years  lease,  at  £ 205 
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per  annum.  This  is  indeed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Stone- 
haven.  But  it  must  be  good  land  that  can  bring  even  there 
£ 5 10s.  lOd.  the  Scots  acre. 

5.  Monqciech.  This  estate,  belonging  to  Mr  Hepburn 
of  Riccarton,  lies  somewhat  disjoined  from  that  property,  at 
a little  distance  from  its  northern  corner.  It  amounts  to  a- 
about  550  acres  ; one  third  of  which  may  be  in  cultivation, 
and  the  remainder  partly  improveable  and  partly  not. 

6.  Trees  is  a property  consisting  of  about  480  acres,  be- 
longing to  Mr  Barclay  of  Ury.  It  lies  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  parish,  to  the  northward  of  the  lands  last  men- 
tioned. About  one  half  of  it  is  in  cultivation,  and  the  other 
half  is  very  susceptible  of  improvement.  But  this  from  its 
remote  situation,  with  none  of  the  best  of  roads  to  it,  will 
not  be  very  easily  accomplished. 

7.  Nether  Ley  and  Balnagubs  : — Silver  Esq.  This 
property  is  one  of  the  many  examples  in  this  county,  of  ex- 
traordinary efforts  in  improvement,  and  is  situated  from  five 
to  seven  miles  north-west  from  Stonehaven,  from  four  to  five 
miles  west  from  the  sea,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  south 
from  Dee  side ; and  till  of  late,  of  difficult  access  from  either 
of  these  quarters.  It  extends  over  about  1 600  acres,  of 
which  two  fifths  have  been  reclaimed  and  improved,  in  a 
manner  in  which  neither  labour  has  been  spared  nor  expence 
with-held ; and  both  have  ultimately  been  crowned  with 
success.  Of  the  considerable  portion  which  yet  remains  to 
be  subdued,  it  seems  probable  that  much  will  be  accomplish- 
ed ; but  still  part  of  it  will  for  ever  bid  defiance  to  the  cul- 
tivator, through  any  means  consistent  with  prudence  by 
which  he  might  attempt  it.  There  are  several  very  thriving 
plantations  of  wood,  (more  than  150  acres)  on  this  proper- 
ty, which  contribute  greatly  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the 
gloomy  aspeft  of  the  extensive  morasses  which  are  still  to 
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to  be  seen  on  the  estate  itself,  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  See 
improvements. 

8.  Mill  of  Monquiech.  This  is  another  detached  pro- 
perty of  Mr  Barclay’s,  in  this  back  settlement.  It  lies  to  the 
northward  of  Netherley  ; and  seems  from  the  map,  to  con- 
tain nearly  200  acres,  of  which  one  half  may  be  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

9.  Rothnick  ; another  property  of  Mr  Barclay’s  in  this 
corner  of  the  parish.  It  consists  of  above  800  acres, — wild 
enough  land ; perhaps  not  above  one  fifth  part  of  it  in  culti- 
vation. It  lies  east  and  north  of  Netherley. 

10.  Edies  Law  appears  to  belong  also  to  Mr  Barclay. 
It  consists  of  but  a few  acres  in  a corner  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lands  of  Monquiech. 

11.  Quoties,  including  Wedderhill  and  Baldcraigs. 
This  consists  of  200  acres  arable,  and  435  acres  muirish 
ground,  belongs  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  is  situated  immediate- 
ly east  from  Rothnick  on  the  confines  of  the  parishes  of 
Mary  Culter  and  Nether  Banchory. 

12.  Elsick  ; Dr.  Morison.  This  property  amounting  to 
370  acres  arable,  13  acres  of  plantation,  and  146  of  muirish 
land,  is  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  preceding,  and  about 
five  and  a half  miles  north  from  Stonehaven. 

13.  Chapleton,  belonging  to  Mr  Mason;  and  Berry- 
hill,  belonging  to  Mr  Monro,  are  situated  to  the  eastward  of, 
and  conterminoiis  to  Elsick.  They  consist  of  248  acres  ar- 
able, about  12  acres  in  plantation,  and  50  acres  of  muir. 

14.  Cairngryssie  and  Cammockmore,  belonging  to 
Misses  Thomson,  are  situated  conterminous  with  and  east  of 
Chapleton,  and  extend  to  the  sea,  ending  in  a pretty  sharp 
headland.  They  consist  of  188  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
293  acres  of  hill  and  muir. 

15.  Newhall  : Mr  Henderson.  This  property,  which 
is  situated  conterminous  with  and  south  front  the  lands  of 
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Elsick,  consists  of  200  acres  arable,  12  acres  in  plantation, 
and  124  acres  muirish  ground. 

16.  Jeely  Brands  : Mr  M'Combie.  Conterminous  with 
the  lands  of  Elsick  and  Chapleton,  this  property  lies  east  and 
south  from  both.  It  amounts  to  194  acres  arable,  and  38 
acres  of  muirish  land. 

17.  Newton-hill,  or  rather  Scateraw,  belonging  to 
Mr  Mackie,  is  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Jeely  Brands,  and 
extends  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  a considerable  fishing  vil- 
lage, and  a harbour.  This  property  amounts  to  250  acres 
df  arable  and  nine  acres  of  braes  or  muirish  lands. 

18.  Monduff.  Southward  from  the  last  mentioned 
property,  and  by  the  sea  side  are  situated  the  lands  of  Mon- 
duff,  belonging  to  James  Wood  Esq.  of  Woodbum  Den. 
This  part  of  his  property  amounts  to  138  acres  arable,  and 
82  of  hill  or  muirish  pasture. 

The  whole  of  these  different  properties  from  Quoties  to 
Monduff  inclusive,  were  originally,  and  at  no  distant  period, 
comprehended  under  the  estate  of  Elsick,  amounting  now  to 
1788  acres  arable,  50  acres  of  planting,  and  1 r82  acres  of 
muir  and  other  wastes,  or  in  all  to  3020  English  acres.  This 
is  ascertained  from  a plan  of  this  extensive  estate  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Aberdeen ; from  which  plan  that  city, 
to  whom  the  property  once  belonged,  feued  out  the  different 
parcels  as  now  described  to  these  several  proprietors,  who 
all  hold  at  present  in  feu  of  Aberdeen,  unless  it  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  Elsick  proper,  who  still  holds  a free  tenure.  The 
proportion  between  the  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated  land 
at  the  time  when  this  plan  was  drawn,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
r angement  of  the  several  fields,  is  remarkably  different  from 
what  is  the  case  in  the  present  day.  The  quantity  of  culti- 
vated land  is  now  much  increased,  while  the  uncultivated 
has  diminished  of  course.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  great 
improvements  which  have  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
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effefted  on  the  lands ; in  particular  of  Newhall  by  the  late 
proprietor,  Mr  Farquhar,  and  of  Newton-hill  and  Monduff, 
by  the  present  proprietors.  I do  not  find  that  there  has  been 
so  much  done  since  that  period,  on  Elsick  proper,  or  on 
'Chapleton  ; and  for  a very  obvious  reason.  The  first,  as 
having  been  for  ages  the  family  residence,  must  always  have 
been  well  cultivated ; and  the  other,  from  its  contiguity  to 
it,  would  have  enjoyed  the  like  preference.  In  faff,  on  these 
two  properties  we  find  evident  marks  of  former  cultivation  in 
the  ancient  enclosures,  while  in  the  other  properties  every 
improvement  has  been  recent,  and  has  a new  appearance. 

1 9.  The  last  property  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  this  exten- 
sive parish  is  Muchals,  an  estate  lying  conterminous  with, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  ancient  Elsick,  and  containing  almost 
precisely  the  same  quantity  of  land.  It  was  purchased  late- 
ly from  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  by  Mr  Silver  of  Netherley ; 
who  in  the  same  spirit  of  melioration  which  has  been  so  con- 
spicuously displayed  on  his  paternal  inheritance,  has  com- 
menced vigorously  its  improvement  and  embellishment.  It 
is  indeed  a much  more  inviting  subjeft.  For  it  is  not  only 
a better  soil  originally  than  Netherley,  but  has  the  advantage 
of  a much  more  easy  communication  with  the  towns  of  Aber- 
deen and  Stonehaven,  by  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  county 
which  passes  through  it  in  its  whole  extent-  The  quantity 
of  land  is  about  3000  acres  ; of  this  one  half  is  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  almost  all  the  other  half  is  very  susceptible  of  es- 
sential melioration  at  a moderate  expence. 

Besides  all  these  properties,  there  is  in  this  parish,  the  ex- 
tensive Common  of  Cowxe,  which  is  stretched  out  for  some 
miles  in  length,  between  the  estates  of  Cowie,  Ury,  and  Ric- 
carton,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Monquiech,  Netherley,  and 
Muchals  on  the  other;  occupying  an  extent  of  upwards  of 
2500  acres.  There  is  I believe  just  now,  a process  at  law 
on  the  subject.  Should  it  be  finished  before  this  survey  is 
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completed,  the  circumstances  shall  be  stated  in  the  appendix. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  were  it  to  become  individual 
property,  it  would  soon  be  put  into  a productive  state.  The 
soil  in  most  part  of  it  is  far  from  being  bad. 

The  extent  of  the  different  properties  will  be  seen  as  fol- 
lows. 


Fetteresso 

- 5020 

Riccartpn 

3200 

Ury 

3350 

Cowie 

1156 

Monquiech 

550 

Trees  and  Edie’s  Law 

- 486 

Netherley  and  Balnagubs 

1620 

Mill  of  Monquiech 

192 

Rothnick 

802 

Quoties,  &c. 

635 

Elsick  Proper 

542 

Chapleton  and  Berry  hill 

310 

Cairngryssie  and  Cammockmore 

1 

►*. 

CO 

til 

Jeely  Brands 

232 

Ncwhall 

337 

Newton  hill  or  Scateraw 

259 

Monduff 

220 

Muchals 

3000 

Cowie  Common 

2620 

Dtal,  as  by  Garden’s  map 

24,914 

Residing  Proprietors. — Mr  Duff  at  Fetteresso,  Mr 
Hepburn  at  Riccarton,  Mr  Barclay  at  Ury,  Mr  Innes  at 
Cowie,  Mr  Silver  at  Netherley,  Dr.  Morison  at  Elsick,  Mr 
Mason  at  Chaplctcn,  Mr  Henderson  at  Ncwhall,  Mr  Mackie 
at  Newtonhill,  and  Mr  Wood  at  Wood-Cote  by  Stonehaven. 
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Other  statistical  fadls. 

Population 
Valued  rent  Scots 
Real  rent  Sterling 


3687 

£ 6.534  4 2 

£ 7427  0 4 


Acres  in  cultivation 

in  plantation 

improveable 

- — wastes,  &c. 


9518 
* 1875 

- 2580 

10,941 


24,914 


Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

- 

3050 

Taxed  horses 

- 

315 

Sheep 

« 

- 3100 

Swine 

_ 

32 

DUNNOTTAR.]  This  has  the  parish  of  Fetteresso  on 
the  north  ; Glcnbervie  on  the  west ; Kinneff  on  the  south  ; 
and  on  the  east  it.  is  bounded  by  the  ocean.  It  extends  five 
miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  three 
miles  and  a half  from  north  to  south ; and  it  comprehends 
8156  acres.  Its  general  appearance  is  diversified  into  knoll 
and  vale,  almost  all  accessible  to  the  plough.  And  being 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  market  town,  and  of 
a good  harbour,  these  circumstances  have  occasioned  this 
parish  to  be  very  generally  cultivated  ; so  that  there  will  not 
be  above  one  fifth  part  of  it  that  is  not  either  already  in  full 
cultivation,  or  in  a progress  towards  it  by  improvement. 

The  different  estates  are, 

1.  DuMnottar  proper  : Miss  Allardicc.  This  proper- 
ty comprehends  about  three  fifth  parts  of  the  parish,  and  is 
situated  chiefly  on  the  western  side,  although  some  of  it  lies 
tr>  the  eastward  and  approaches  to  the  sea  shore.  ' There  are 
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several  extensive  plantations  which  have  been  laid  out  with 
great  taste  and  judgment ; and  are  in  general  in  a very  pros- 
perous state.  Some  judicious  improvements  have  been  also 
effected  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done. 

2.  Dunnottar  Castle: — Keith  of  Ravelstone  Esq. 
This  consists  of  upwards  of  2000  acres,  and  lies  partly  by  the 
old  castle  on  the  sea  shore  ; partly  in  the  interior  of  the  pa- 
rish, while  a third  part  situated  also  upon  the  coast,  is  cut 
off  from  the  rest  by  lands  belonging  to  Miss  Allardice.  The 
soil  on  this  estate  by  the  shore,  is  in  general  of  great  natural 
fertility.  It  has  likewise  undergone  remarkable  operations 
of  improvement,  and  is  at  present  in  a very  high  state  of 
production.  That  part  of  the  property  which  is  situated  in 
the  interior,  is  upon  the  whole  of  a very  indifferent  quality, 
hardly  susceptible  of  cultivation  j and  is  indeed  among  the 
worst  land  in  the  parish.  This  property,  affords  a very  dis- 
tinguished example  of  improvement,  by  the  late  Mr  Logie, 
not  many  years  ago ; which  will  be  taken  notice  of  under 
the  head  of  improv  ements  in  Chapter  XIII.  How  it  came  to 
remain  so  long  under  the  ancient  system  is  very  satisfactori- 
ly accounted  for  from  the  following  circumstances,  obliging- 
ly communicated  by  the  proprietor.  “ This  property  of 
“ Dunnottar  was  in  1764,  purchased  by  the  last  Earl  Ma- 
“ rischal,  from  the  creditors  of  the  York  building  company, 
“ and  was  sold  by  his  lordship  to  Mr  Keith  of  Ravelstone 
“ in  1767.  While  these  lands  were  in  the  possession  of  lord 
“ Marischal,  he  let  leases  to  the  old  tenants  for  19  years 
“ from  1764,  at  the  old  rent  of  the  year  1715 ; and  took 
“ from  them  small  sums  as  grassums,  such  as  they  them- 
“ selves  offered.  Having  thus  no  spur  to  improve  their 
“ lands,  nothing  during  these  19  years  was  done  by  them 
“ with  this  view”.  It  has  only  been  since  1783,  when  Mr 
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Logie  got  these  lands  into  his  hands,  that  the  improve- 
ments so  remarkable  have  been  effected  upon  them. 

. Besides  these  two  entire  estates,  there  is  also  a small  part 
of  the  estate  of  Barras  in  this  parish,  upon  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. Part  too  of  the  ancient  estate  of  Dunnottar,  in  this 
parish,  lying  adjacent  to  the  House  of  Fetteresso  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Fetteresso  estate.  There  remains  still  some 
undivided  common.  The  following  shews  the  extent  of  the 
whole. 

Eng.  Acres. 


Dunnottar  proper,  about  - - 4900 

Dunnottar  Castle  . . 2250 

Part  of  Fetteresso  estate  - - S12 

Part  of  Barras  estate  - - - 187 

Undivided  Common  - _ 500 


T otal,  seven  acres  less  than  in  Garden's  map  - 8149 


Residing  Proprietors.— Miss  Allardice  occasionally. 


Other  statistical  faffs. 

Valued  rent  Scots 

£ 3462 

7 4 

Real  rent  Sterling  in  I8O4 

£ 3983 

14  9 

Acres  in  cultivation 

4376 

■ in  plantation 

• 

720 

— — improveable 

- 

1430 

Hills  and  wastes  - - 

- 

1630 

8156 

Population  in  1801 

. 

1973 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

- 

1540 

Taxed  horses 

- 

128 

Sheep  ... 

- 

250 

Swine  - 

* 

ifc 
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KINNEFF.]  This  is  situated  upon  the  sea  coast  immedi- 
ately south  from  the  parish  of  Dunnottar,  having  the  parish 
of  Bervie  upon  the  south,  and  that  of  Arbuthnott  upon  the 
west.  It  is  five  miles  and  three  quarters  from  south  to 
north ; and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  four 
miles.  It  comprehends  6408  acres,  and  is  considerably  di- 
versified both  in  the  surface  and  in  the  soil ; part  being  steep 
and  barren  hills,  and  part  level  fields  of  great  fertility  inter- 
mixed with  broken  and  waste  grounds  of  vaiious  descrip- 
tions. Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  are  in  cultivation  ; 
but  there  is  very  little  wood.  The  different  estates  are, 

1.  Little  Fiddes.  This  lies  in  the  north  west  corner  of 
the  parish,  and  consists  of  above  200  acres,  of  which  about 
or.p  half  is  in  cultivation.  The  whole  has  a cold  northern 
aspedf.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Stratton  of  Kirkside. 

2.  Barras.  This  estate,  long  the  patrimony  and  still  the 
title  of  the  respe&able  family  of  Ogilvie  Bart.,  belongs  to 
Miss  Allardice  of  Dunnottar.  It  stretches  over  about  1675 
acres ; of  which  part,  as  already  taken  notice  of,  is  within  the 
parish  of  Dunnottar,  towards  which  the  whole  is  extended. 
It  lies  in  general  either  in  a hollow,  or  on  a gentle  declivity 
fronting  the  south.  Part  of  the  lands  is  of  a rich  fettile  soil, 
and  part  is  low  and  swampy  ground ; towards  the  draining 
and  improving  of  which,  the  last  proprietor,  Mr  Ramsay, 
made  considerable  exertions ; and  the  present  proprietrix 
Miss  Allardyce  still  more ; much  however  still  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  The  only  plantations  in  the  parish  are 
on  this  estate ; but  they  are  not  extensive. 

3.  Hilton:  John  Low  Esq.  and  Cottbank:  The  Rev. 
Patrick  Stewart.  These  were  formerly  one  property ; they 
are  situated  upon  the  coast,  in  the  north  east  corner  of  the 
parish,  and  amonnt  to  nearly  800  acres.  Hilton  is  in  gene- 
ral remarkably  fertile  land  ; and  Cottbank  is  undergoing  a 
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course  of  great  improvement  under  the  immediate  and  judii 
cious  management  of  Mr  Stewart  himself. 

4.  Cattejilinn  belongs  to  the  Viscount  Arbuthnott,  and 
lies  south  and  west  from  Hilton,  approaching  the  sea.  It  ex- 
tends over  upwards  of  4 00  acres.  The  soil  is  various  ; some 
of  it  light  and  sandy  and  of  very  feeble  stamina,  and  some  of 
it  nearest  the  shore,  remarkably  deep  fertile  loam.  This 
property,  on  which  there  are  still  the  ruins  of  a place  of 
public  worship,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a parish  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  long  however,  been  annexed  to  KinnefF. 
Hence  that  which  I am  now  describing  is  called  the  united 
parishes  of  KinnefF  and  Catterlinn. 

5.  Harvieston.  This  property  lies  immediately  south 
from  the  last  mentioned  estate,  and  extends  to  about  280 
acres.  The  soil  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Catteilinn,  being 
rich  and  fertile  towards  the  sea,  but  as  it  stretches  inland, 
becomes  more  and  more  a damp  and  feeble  sand.  This 
property  belongs  to  the  town  of  Montrose. 

The  sea  shore  on  all  the  lands  in  this  parish  hitherto  des- 
cribed, is  high  and  precipitous,  and  the  haunt  of  sea  fowls 
innumerable.  This  is  still  more  the  case  in  the  parish  of 
Dunnottar  to  the-  north.  The  remaining  sea  coast  of  this 
parish  to  the  south,  is  also  high  and  precipitous,  but  is  less 
haunted  by  these  birds. 

6.  Stank,  lately  named  Bellfied  ; an  appropiiate  enough 
appellation  ; for  it  is  pleasantly  situated.  It  lies  next  to 
Harvieston  on  the  south,  and  comprehends  about  380  acres. 
The  soil  is  not  remarkably  fertile,  but  it  is  very  susceptible 
of  melioration ; and  much  exertion  is  making  towards  its 
improvement.  It  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr  Aber- 
cromby. 

7.  Fernteflatt  and  Hallhill,  or  Easter  KinnefF;  the 
property  of  George  Lyall  Esq  ; extends  over  upwards  of 
600  acres.  I have  not  met  in  all  Kincardineshire,  with  so 
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strong  a resemblance  to  an  East  Lothian  property,  whether 
with  regard  to  soil,  to  Cultivation,  or  even  to  climate,  as  here. 
The  improvements,  which  have  been  great,  have  all  been 
accomplished  by  the  tenants,  except  perhaps  the  enclosing 
which  is  done  with  substantial  stone  walls  ; but  even  this 
may  be  said  to  be  their  work  also,  as  the  proprietor  only  ad- 
vances money  for  the  purpose,  for  which  they  pay  him  at 
the  rate  of,  I think,  six  per  cent  annual  interest.  This  pro- 
perty lies  immediately  south  from  Bellfield,  upon  the  coast- 
side. 

8.  Whistleberry  and  Kinneff.  Proceeding  south- 
wards along  the  shore  we  come  next  to  these  lands,  former- 
ly two  distinfl  properties,  each  with  its  peninsulated  old  cas- 
tle overhanging  the  sea  beach.  They  have  been  long  con- 
joined, and  were  till  of  late  the  property  of  Viscount  Ar- 
buthnott,  but  now  belong  to  Lord  Keith.  They  extend  over 
about  1 300  acres  The  soil  where  accessible  to  the  plough, 
is  among  the  richest  loams,  derived  from  Rotten  rock  or 
Basaltes,  in  the  county ; but  the  surface  is  much  diversified 
with  steep  braes  and  rocky  knolls  impervious  to  the  means  of 
cultivation : About  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  is  in  this  con- 
dition. The  hill  of  Craig  Evie  on  Bervie  Brow  is  in  this 
property. 

9.  Kingornie.  This  is  the  most  southerly  property  in 
the  parish,  and  reaches  to  the  water  of  Bervie.  It  contains 
about  130  acres  nearly  all  arable,  and  of  considerable  ferti- 
lity -,  hanging  pretty  steeply  with  a southern  exposure  front- 
ing the  burgh  of  Bervie : it  belongs  to  lord  Keith.  The 
mansion  has  long  been  ruinous.  About  1 90  years  ago  this 
pleasant  small  property  belonged  to  the  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent ambassador  Arbuthnott.  The  old  gentleman,  parson 
of  Arbuthnott,  was  a faithful  and  most  religious  Nonjurant 
clergyman,  much  harrassed  by  the  Covenanters  at  the  revo- 
lution. 
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10.  Fa  w side.  This  is  a small  property  of  about  180 
acres,  belonging  to  William  Young,  Esq.  M.  D.  It  lies 
upon  the  post  road,  about  three  miles  north  from  Bervie. 
It  is  nearly  all  arable  and  of  considerable  fertility,  lately  en- 
closed and  subdivided  with  stone  walls  by  the  propiietor. 
The  mansion,  situated  pleasantly  on  a remarkable  scite  upon 
a knoll,  has  lately  been  demolished. 

1 1.  Chapel-Barras  ; a small  property  belonging  to  Lord 
Arbuthnott,  is  situated  behind  a ridge  of  bare  hills,  about 
three  miles  and  a half  north  from  Bervie,  and  conterminous 
with  Fawside.  It  is  partly  in  cultivation  and  partly  in  a state 
of  nature. 

12.  Largie,  a detached  farm  belonging  to  Mr  Lyall  of 
KinnefF.  It  lies  about  two  miles  and  a half  north  of  Bervie, 
on  the  western  extremity  of  the  parish  conterminous  with 
Arbuthnott.  It  has  of  late  undergone  much  improvement, 
and  is  enclosed  with  stone  walls  on  the  same  plan  with  Fcr- 
nieflat ; the  proprietor  advancing  upon  interest,  the  money 
requisite  for  the  purpose ; and  perhaps  in  no  way  can  his 
money  be  more  profitably  applied. 

Besides  these  different  properties,  there  is  also  in  this  pa- 
rish a considerable  proportion  of  commonty,  lying  partly  be- 
tween Barras  and  Little  Fiddes,  and  partly  on  St.  John’s 
hill,  about  two  miles  and  a half  north  from  Bervie.  In  both 
places  however,  it  is  a very  barren  subjedf . 


Recapitulation  of  the  whole. 


Little  Fiddes 

Eng.  Acres 
238 

Barras,  in  KinnefF 

1488 

Hilton  and  Cottbank 

285 

Catterlinn  - 

. - 430 

Harvieston 

- 288 

Bellfield 

96? 

> 
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Femieflatt  and  Hallhill 

600 

Whistleberry  and  Kinneff 

1300 

Kingornie 

128 

Fawside 

175 

Chapel-Barras 

8* 

Largie 

210 

Commonty  - - 

784 

Total 

6375 

By  Garden's 

map  6108. 

Residing  Proprietors. — Mr  Low 

, and  the  Rev. 

Stewart,  minister  of  the  parish. 

Other  statistical  fafls. 

Valued  rent  Scots 

£ 4309  19 

Real  rent  Sterling 

£ 3406  1 

Acres  in  cultivation 

4023 

in  plantation 

17 

improveable 

1184 

Hills  and  wastes 

1184 

6408 

Population  in  1S01 

937 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

- * 1194 

Taxed  horses 

- 97 

Sheep 

202 

Swine  - . • 

30 

ARBUTHNOTT.]  This  parish  is  situated  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  sea-side  parishes  of  Bervie  and  Kinneff;  south 
from  Glcnbervie,  east  from  Fordoun,  and  north  from  Gar- 
vock  and  Benholtn-  It  is  five  miles  and  three  quarters  long 
from  south  to  north,  and  where  broadest,  five  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  cast  to  west.  These  respedtive  measurements 
would  convey  an  idea  of  the  parish,  being  nearly  a regular 
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square ; but  nothing  can  be  more  remote  fiom  its  real  appear* 
ance ; for  it  is  lemarkably  irregular  in  its  outline;  being  indent- 
ed on  all  sides,  and  stretching  out  in  long  corners  in  various 
diiecfions.  The  surface  is  as  much  diversified  as  the  exte- 
rior limits ; being  greatly  varied  into  hills  and  heights ; a« 
mong  which  are  interspersed  the  different  fields  in  cultivation, 
laid  out  according  as  the  different  sweeps  around  the  hill^ 
sides,  or  the  windings  of  the  river  Bervie  and  its  tributary' 
streamlets,  point  out  the  aspect.  The  soil,  except  so  far  as 
altered  by  cultivation,  is  pretty  uniform ; being  in  general  an 
adhesive  gravel,  abounding  greatly  in  water-worn  stones, 
which,  how  much  soever  they  may  impede  the  operations  of 
tillage,  have  no  apparent  bad  effeft  upon  the  crop.  There 
are  still  some  extensive  expanses  of  unreclaimed  lands,  and 
in  some  places  considerable  swamps : But  almost  every  where 
whether  cultivated  or  waste,  the  water-worn  stones  abound 
ever  the  surface,  and  go  as  deep  as  cultivation  has  yet  reach- 
ed. The  number  of  acres  is  9433,  of  which  more  than 
half  is  in  cultivation ; about  one  fourth  more  may  be  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  But  the  remainder  is  hardly  fit  for 
any  thing  but  plantation,  to  which  indeed  the  soil  seems  to  be 
well  adapted. 

The  estates  are, 

1.  Allardice.  This  property  lies  upon  the  eastern  side 
«f  the  parish,  and  approaches  near  to  Bervie  and  the  sea. 
It  amounts  to  upwards  of  2600  acres,  of  which  four  fifths 
are  already  in  cultivation  If  any  part  of  the  parish  abounds 
more  than  another  in  loose  stones,  it  will  be  this  estate ; yet 
in  general  it  is  very  fertile  land,  producing  as  good  crops  of 
wheat,  beans,  and  other  grain  as  any  in  the  country.  There 
is  some  very  fine  hard  wood  upon  the  steep  banks  of  Bervie 
water,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion  ; and  until  of  late  there 
was  some  fir  wood  on  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tbh* 
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estate  is  the  propet  ty  of  Robert  Barclay  Allardice,  Esq.  of 
TJry. 

2.  Arbuthnott.  This  lies  next  westward  from  the 
preceding  estate,  and  stretches  from  south  to  north  the  whole 
length  of  the  parish.  A wing  of  it,  perhaps  an  eighth  part 
of  the  whole,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Bervie  water } 
all  the  rest  of  the  lands  of  this  estate,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
parish  lies  to  the  north  of  that  stream.  There  are  nearly 
6000  acres  in  this  property,  of  which  the  soil  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Allardice  ; but  it  is  not  yet  so  generally  cultivated, 
the  improvement  being  retarded  by  the  less  ready  means  of 
access.  An  excellent  road  lately  made  through  the  whole 
parish  from  east  to  west,  opening  up  the  communication  be- 
tween the  coast-side  at  Bervie  and  the  How,  has  already 
had  a very  happy  effedt  on  the  cultivation  of  this  estate  in 
particular.  Were  there  one  or  two  more  such  roads  made 
in  a cross  direction,  four  fifths  of  it  would  soon  become  fit 
for  the  production  of  any  crop.  There  is  some  excellent 
hard  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  and  there  are  some 
thriving  plantations  of  larch  and  other  pines  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it.  This  extensive  domain  is  the  property  of  the 
"Viscount  Arbuthnott. 

3.  Kair: — Farquhar  Kinloch,  Esq.  This  property  lies 
west  from  the  lands  of  Arbuthnott,  and  is  the  most  wester- 
ly estate  in  the  parish.  It  amounts  to  about  490  acres,  of 
which  318  are  in  the  parish  of  Arbuthnott,  and  the  rest  in 
the  parish  of  Fordoun.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  eminence  of 
considerable  height,  arable  to  the  top,  and  the  fields  diverg- 
ing with  an  easy  slope  on  all  sides  around  it.  The  soil  is  in 
general  deep  and  fertile,  but  wetter  and  freer  of  stones  than 
the  re.it  of  the  parish.  There  is  some  thriving  hard  wood 
cm  the  top  of  the  hill  around  die  mansion,  and  at  a small 
distance  a clump  of  firs. 

4.  Some  outskirts  of  the  Barony  of  Arbuthnott,  amount- 
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iiig  to  about  600  acres,  lately  sold  to  Mr  Gordon  of  Avochie, 
may  be  reckoned  a fourth  estate  in  this  parish.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  being  traversed  through  their  whole  length 
by  the  public  road  leading  from  Stonehaven  to  the  How,  and 
of  course  are  very  improveable.  They  are  the  most  norther- 
ly lands  in  the  parish  of  Arbuthnott. 

5.  A small  pendicle  belonging  to  Mr  Gregory : It  amounts 
to  about  eight  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  parish,  on  the  Stonehaven  road.  It  has  the  singular 
privilege  of  paying  neither  cess  nor  stipend ; but  the  pro- 
prietor claims  a vote  in  the  election  of  the  parish  school- 
master. It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a waste  corner  of 
the  Arbuthnott  estate  and  it  is  not  much  better  than  a 
waste  corner  still.  There  is  however  a decent  cottage  upon 
it ; and  from  its  favoured  situation  it  may  in  proportion  to 
it's  extent,  become  valuable. 

The  sum  of  the  different  properties  is  as  under. 


Eng.  Acres, 

Allardlce  - » 2688 

Arbuthnott  - - 5800 

Kair  • - 318 

Mr  Gordon’s  property  - 620 

Pendicle  - - 8 


94'34> 

By  Garden’s  map  should  have  been  - 9+23 

Other  statistical  faffs. 

Population  - - 9+2 

Valued  rent  Scots  - - £3768  15  4 

Real  rent  Sterling  - £38+5  16  1 

P 2 
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Acres  in  cultivation 

5552 

- in  plantation  - 

80 

— — improveable 

1896 

- uufit  for  tillage  r. 

1895 

9423 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

1501 

Taxed  horses,  including  Bervie 

- 156 

Sheep  r - 

r 153 

Swine  - 

11 

Residing  Proprietors  — The  Right  Honourable  the 
Viscount  Arbuthnott, 

N B.  Garden  states  Arbuthnott  parish  at  9893  acres  ; 
but  having  by  mistake  included  the  lands  of  Whitefields  iil 
it,  amounting  to  about  470  acres,  the  real  extent  falls  in  his 
map  to  be  stated  at  9423. 

BERVIE.]  The  parish  of  Bervie  is  the  smallest  in  the 
county;  comprehending  only  2339  acres;  and  of  those  the 
greatest  part  is  still  in  a state  of  nature,  and  even  much  of 
this  unfit  for  cultivation.  It  lies  on  the  coast-side,  between 
the  parish  of  Kinneff  on  the  north,  and  Benholme  on  the 
south,  and  has  the  parish  of  Arbuthnott  on  the  west  In 
length  from  east  to  west  it  is  two  miles  and  a half ; and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  a mile  and  3 quarters. 

The  different  properties  are, 

1.  Hall-green.  James  Fafquhar  Esq  M.  P. — It  ex- 
tends over  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  parish,  and  contains  the 
best  of  the  land.  That  part  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Bervie  and  the  sea  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  and  deep 
lpam  in  the  county ; and  some  pf  it  lets  as  high  as  from  5l, 
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to  61.  the  Scots  acre.  Part  of  this  estate  extending  into  the 
interior,  is  still  wild  and  uncultivated  heath,  little  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement.  Here  however  some  wood  has  been 
lately  planted. 

2.  Peattie.  This  property,  including  Water-yetts,  ex- 
tends over  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  parish,  and  is  si- 
tuated on  the  western  side  of  it  next  to  the  parish  of  Arbuth- 
nott,  and  from  one  mile  to  a mile  and  three  quarters  inland 
from  the  sea.  The  soil  is  naturally  deep  but  very  stony  j 
yet  when  well  cultivated  is  highly  productive.  Much  of  it 

however  is  still  in  its  naturally  wild  state.  It  lies  under  the 
disadvantage  of  bad  access ; a circumstance  that  always  re- 
tards improvement.  It  belongs  to  the  Viscount  Arbuthpott. 

These  estates  contain  as  under. 

Hall-green  - - 14-89 

Peattie  - - 850 

2339 

Other  statistical  fafts  are. 

Population  - - 1068 

Valued  rent  Scots  - - £ 1815  13  4 

Real  rent  Sterling  - - £ 1243  44 

Acres  in  cultivation  - 918 

* in  wood  - -50 

susceptible  of  improvement  - 686 

unsusceptible,  do.  - 6 85 

2339 

267 
163 
6 


Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

Sheep 

Swine 

Taxed  horses,  included  in  Arbuthnott. 
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BENHOI.ME.]  This  parish  is  situated  upon  the  sea-coast, 
between  the  parish  of  Bervie  on  the  north,  and  that  of  St. 
Cyrus  on  the  south.  It  stretches  three  miles  and  a quarter 
from  south  to  north,  or  rather  according  to  the  inclination 
of  the  coast,  from  S\V  to  NE  } and  two  miles  and  a half 
where  broadest,  in  a cross  direction  from  SE  to  NW.  The 
extent  altogether  is  4-721  acres.  It  lies  with  a slope  in  ge- 
neral pretty  acute  towards  the  shore,  and  is  also  much  di- 
versified into  heights  and  hollows.  This  vaiiety  of  surface 
arises  partly  from  rising  grounds  of  considerable  altitude, 
both  on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  and  partly 
from  different  streamlets  that  flow  within  deep  winding 
banks  in  the  middle  of  the  pfuish*.  The  soil  is  very  various, 
from  the  most  productive  loam,  to  the  most  sterile  muirish 
clay.  The  greater  part  however  is  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, and  is  nearly  all  that  is  in  cultivation,  amounting  to 
three  fifths  of  the  whole.  The  remainder  hardly  yet  sub- 
jected to  culture,  is  wild  and  haggard  in  the  extreme,  and 
notwithstanding  the  resources  of  modern  husbandry,  will 
not  be  very  easily  subdued.  The  different  estates  are, 

1 . Knox  : — Fitzmaurice,  Esq.  This  estate  is  situated  in 
the  most  northerly  part  of  the  parish  next  to  that  of  Bervie. 
It  stretches  from  the  shore  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
parish,  and  consists  of  nearly  500  acres.  Part  of  this  is 
high  knaps,  knolls,  or  hillocks,  as  the  name  imports,  parti- 
cularly the  portion  nearest  to  the  sea,  with  little  or  no  depth 


* One  of  these  Hows  in  its  meandering  course,  through  the  Glut-of-Birnu, 
which  besides  the  similarity  in  the  name  we  could  almost  conclude  from  its 
picturesque  beauties,  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  far  famed  Cotlag/ri  of 
GUnbumie,  celebrated  by  E.  Hamilton.  It  is  thickly  strewed  with  neat  cot- 
tages, each  amid  its  bloomirg  shrubbery  and  flower  decked  garden.  It  is  long 
since  the  race  of  MaicUrty  emigrated  front  this  tract.  The  Moiricet  are  now 
i's  chief  Inhabitants,  thought  to  be  related  to  the  famed  William  Morrison  of 
that  well  authenticated  History.  Giortiy  is  still  the  name  of  a neighbouring 
cleigyman. 
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of  soil.  But  there  is  also  a great  portion  of  remarkably  deep 
fertile  loam  in  a high  state  of  production.  It  is  all  in  the 
hands  of  tenants.  There  is  no  mansion ; or  rather  the  an- 
cient gentleman’s  seat  is  now  occupied  as  a farm  house. 

2.  Benholme  ; George  Robertson  Scott,  Esq.  This  pro- 
perty lies  immediately  south  from  the  last  mentioned,  but 
does  not  approach  to  the  sea,  being  situated  altogether  in  the 
interior.  It  comprehends  nearly  1 400  acres ; of  which  a 
great  portion  is  deep  and  fertile  land,  lately  much  improved, 
but  still  susceptible  of  melioration,  and  part  at  the  greatest 
distance  inland  is  still  muirish  and  wild.  The  proprietor, 
besides  a good  deal  of  land  improved  by  himself  and  now  let 
to  tenants,  has  upwards  of  350  acres,  exclusive  of  planta- 
tions, under  his  own  immediate  management.  The  planta- 
tions are  a great  ornament  to  the  face  of  the  country.  In- 
deed one  plantation  of  hard  wood  amounting  to  about  45 
acres  in  the  beautiful  den  by  the  House,  is  exceeded  by  few 
in  this  county. 

3.  Nether  Benholme.  This  estate  which  is  situated 
between  the  preceding  and  the  sea  coast ; extends  over  about 
250  or  300  acres,  and  is  almost  all  arable,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  it  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  parish.  It  belongs  to 
Lieut.  Col.  Hercules  Scott  of  Brotherton;  whose  father  the 
late  David  Scott,  Esq.  first  improved  and  enclosed  this  pro- 
perty. 

4.  Brotherton.  This  property  lies  immediately  south 
from  the  two  Beuholmes,  and  extends  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  parish,  from  the  sea  to  themuirsof  Garvock, 
including  the  estate  of  Muirton,  which  has  long  been  con- 
joined to  this.  The  extent  is  upwards  of  1700  acres.  Of 
this  there  may  be  three  fourth  parts  that  are  remarkably  deep 
productive  loam,  adapted  for  almost  any  crop.  The  Muir- 
ton part  of  the  property  was  partly  improved  and  laid  out 
into  neat  enclosures  by  the  late  David  Scott  Esq.,  father  of 
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the  present  proprietor,  who  was  among  the  most  affive  cul- 
tivators in  his  day.  Part  of  it  is  still  wild  and  unreclaimed, 
while  part  of  it  is  embellished  with  plantations  which  are  in 
a very  thriving  state,  and  which,  being  chiefly  situated  on 
hill-sides  and  hill-tops,  are  a conspicuous  ornament  to  the 
country.  On  the  Brotherton  part  of  the  property  nearest 
the  sea,  Lieut.  Col.  Scott,  retains  about  300  acres  in  his  own 
hands ; most  of  which  being  substantially  enclosed,  he  is 
enabled  to  let  a great  part  of  it  from  year  to  year  in  pasture, 
at  the  high  rent  of  from  3 to  61.  Sterling  the  Scots  acre. 

5.  Ballandro.  This  is  the  most  southerly  estate  in  the 
parish,  and  stretches  also  across  the  whole  breadth  of  it  from 
south-east  to  no'rth-wcst.  About  half  of  it  which  lies  next 
to  the  sea,  although  remarkably  steep,  is  yet  very  fertile 
land.  The  other  half  lying  more  towards  the  interior  be- 
comes less  and  less  feitile  as  it  approaches  the  muirs  of  Gar-r 
vock,  where  it  terminates  in  great  sterility : Great  part  of 
the  populous  village  and  seaport  of  Johnshaven  is  ereffed 
upon  this  estate.  The  other  part  of  this  village  is  on  the 
neighbouring  estate  of  Brotherton.  The  whole  now  belongs 
to  Lieut.  Col.  Scott,  who  very  lately  purchased  the  Ballan- 
dro property,  amounting  to  about  550  acres,  from  Mr  Silver 
of  Netherley. 

Sum  of  the  different  estates. 

Eng.  Acres, 

Knox  - - 500 

Ben  holme  - - 1400 

Nether  Benholm,  Brotherton,  Muir- 
ton,  and  Ballandro  in  cumulo 

Undivided  common  - 17 1 

4721 


Residing  Proprietors. — Mr  Robertson  Scott  at  Bcn- 
■holme,  and  Lieut  Col.  Scott  at  Brotherton. 
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Other  statistical  fafts. 

Hi 

Population 

- 

1412 

Valued  rent  Scots 

• 

£ 4294  19  8 

Real  t ent  Sterling 

‘ - 

£ 3150  12  10 

Acres  in  cultivation 

* 

3103 

improveable 

725 

in  plantation 

- 

168 

wastes 

725 

4721 


Cattle  of  every  description 

705 

Taxed  horses 

105 

Sheep 

- 300 

Swine 

- 47 

St.  CYRUS,  or  ECCLESGRE1G.]  This  is  the  most 
southerly  patish  on  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire.  Although 
there  are  two  or  three  other  parishes  in  the  county  that  have 
a greater  proportion  of  arable  land,  there  are  none  in  which 
the  powers  of  cultivation  have  been  more  vigorously  exerted, 
or  where  the  lands  in  general,  yield  a greater  return,  or  are 
let  at  a higher  rent.  The  surface  is  much  diversified  into 
heights  and  hollows ; and  the  soil  for  the  most  part  deep 
and  heavy.  About  two  fifth  parts  of  the  whole  wheat  in 
the  county  are  grown  in  this  parish,  and  a still  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  beans  and  barley.  It  extends  six  miles  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  from  two  to  four  miles 
broad  in  the  opposite  direQion.  It  has  the  river  of  North 
Esk  on  the  south,  dividing  it  from  the  county  of  Angus. 
Upon  the  east  or  south-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean ; on 
the  north-east  by  the  parish  of  Benholme-j  Garvock  on  the 
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north-west,  and  Mary-kirk  on  the  west.  It  extends  over 
8769  acres,  comprehended  in  the  following  estates. 

1.  Bridgeton,  conjoined  with  Jackston: — Orr  Esq. 

The  circumstances  respecting  this  property  have  been  obli- 
gingly communicated  for  this  work  by  the  proprietor  him- 
self. “ This  estate  consists  of  productive  good  land, 
in  many  places  approaching  to  a clay  loam ; — the  fields 
are  laid  out  regularly,  and  the  whole  well  suited  for 
raising  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  and  barley,  also 
hay  and  oats,  which  last,  are  taken  only  after  grass.  For 
many  years  the  present  proprietor  held  the  greater  part  in 
his  natural  possession.  By  his  arrangement  in  the  order  of 
crops, — fallowing  and  draining,  and  a liberal  application  of 
lime,  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  has  been  greatly  increased, 

— the  quality  is  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  Before  the 
property  came  under  his  management,  forty  bolls  of  lime- 
shells  were  the  highest  allowance  to  an  acre $ — Mr  Orr’s 
praftice  has  been  to  give  from  fifty  to  seventy  bolls  per  acre, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  There  is  a mansion 
house  on  the  property,  with  commodious  family  and  farm 
offices,  suited  to  the  Family-farm,  which  Mr  Orr  now  re- 
tains in  his  own  hand.  Here  is  a remarkably  beautiful  and 
narrow  glen  called  Denfinella,  with  a rivulet  in  the  bottom, 
which  for  a considerable  space  forms  the  March  betwixt  the 
lands  of  Bridgeton  and  I>awrieston.  In  this  glen  is  a fine 
cascade,  by  the  stream  of  the  rivulet  precipitating  more  than 
sixty  feet  in  a perpendicular  fall,  and  from  the  top  of  this  fall 
to  the  level  surface  of  the  adjacent  arable  fields  is  at  this 
place  upwards  of  forty  feet  more  of  perpendicular  heighth ; 
the  banks  of  the  glen  on  both  sides  are  planted  with  thriving 
trees ; there  are  also  stripes  of  planting  on  the  arable 
grounds,  and  a rocky-hill  upon  the  property,  planted,  but 
in  the  greater  part  of  this  hill,  the  rock  rises  so  very  near  the 
surface,  it  is  only  in  particular  places  where  there  is  sufficient 
’epth  of  earth,  that  tfye  tj pes  are  coming  forward.  Upon 
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the  farm  of  Mains  of  Bridgeton,  now  in  occupancy  of  a ten- 
ant, is  a substantial  dwelling  house,  with  a complete  court  of 
farm-offices,  and  much  conveniency  derived  from  many  cot- 
tages. The  other  possessions  are  each  of  small  extent. 

“ Adjoining  to  and  immediately  on  the  north  of  the  lands 
of  Bridgeton,  is  Jackston,  a respectable  farm,  anciently  a 
separate  estate,  and  in  its  situation  detached  from  the  other 
parts  of  a large  property,  to  which  it  lately  belonged.  About 
four  years  ago  Mr  Orr  of  Bridgeton  purchased  these  lands  of 
Jackston,  which  at  present  are  wholly  in  occupancy  of  one 
tenant ; the  greater  part  is  strong  land, — where  the  fields  lift 
up  towards  the  hill,  the  higher  parts  are  a sharp  and  light 
soil.  The  tenant  by  croping  reasonably,  and  encreasing  the 
quantity  of  lime  which  he  lays  upon  his  fallow  in  the  strong 
ground,  has  of  late  years  much  increased  the  produce  of  his 
wheat,  and  other  crops.  He  annually  raises  considerable 
quantities  of  flax,  which  return  nothing  to  the  soil,  but  he 
atones  for  this  by  availing  himself  (when  fodder  is  moderate- 
ly priced)  of  freely  purchasing  corns  and  fodder  at  every  op- 
portunity of  sales  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  industriously 
accumulates  large  quantities  of  manure.” 

2.  East  Mathers.  This  property  belonging  to  Mr 
Brand  of  Lawrieston,  lies  between  the  lands  of  Bridgeton 
and  the  sea.  It  appears  from  the  map  of  the  county  to  ex- 
tend over  nearly  280  acres,  including  some  very  steep  braes 
by  the  sea  beach.  Except  in  these  braes  the  soil  is  strong 
and  deep  ; and  when  cultivated  vigorously  is  very  produc- 
tive. The  famed  lime-works  of  Mathers  are  upon  this  pro- 
perty, situated  close  upon  the  shore,  and  even  within  the  sea 
mark.  (See  Minerals  ) The  land  notwithstanding  its  vici- 
nity to  the  lime,  and  from  thence  likely  to  partake  of  a cal- 
careous nature ; is  nevertheless  very  susceptible  of  the  effefts 
of  lime  as  a manure. 

3.  Lawrieston.  This  estate,  long  the  patrimony  of  the 
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ancient  family  of  Stratton,  is  now  the  property  of  John  Brand 
Esq.  manager  of  the  office  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  at  Mon- 
trose. It  extends  over  upwards  of  1000  acres,  is  nearly  all 
arable,  and  most  of  it  a valuable  and  productive  soil.  Mr 
Brand  occupies  but  a small  proportion  of  it  himself.  But 
this  part  he  has  greatly  beautified  with  plantations ; part  of 
which  are  round  his  mansion,  part  by  the  wayside,  and  pait 
in  the  fine  hollow  of  Den  Fennel.  Milton  of  Mathers,  part 
of  this  property,  is  remaikable  as  being  among  the  first  im- 
proved land  in  the  Mearns ; and  it  still  retains  its  character 
for  fertility  (See  improvements .)  The  whole  estate  lies 

with  a fine  exposure  towards  the  sea,  about  a mile  north-east 
of  the  village  of  St  Cyrus.  The  post  road  runs  through 
the  heart  of  it ; and  the  Porter  lodge  of  Lawrieston,  opening 
towards  that  road,  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  fabrick  of  its 
kind  to  be  seen  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

4.  Woodston  ; William  Adam,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the 
county.  This  estate  extends  over  more  than  900  acres, 
stretching  about  a mile  mere  or  less  to  the  north  of  St.  Cyrus, 
part  of  that  village  being  situated  upon  it.  The  lands  in  ge- 
neral are  pretty  good,  and  are  exposed  chiefly  on  an  easy 
slope  to  the  sea.  Part  of  them  however  has  a rapid  decli- 
vity, forming  the  steep  heughs  of  St.  Cyrus,  close  upon  the 
shore.  Between  these  heughs  and  the  sea,  a considerable 
traCt  of  land  included  in  the  above  measurement,  has,  not 
many  years  ago,  been  washed  away  by  the  waves.  The 
farm  of  Mains  of  Woodston  has  been  lately  laid  out  into 
handsome  enclosures.  And  the  hill  of  Woodston,  in  the 
back  ground,  has  been  planted  with  trees.  These  improver 
ments  have  a very  happy  effeCt  on  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  conterminous  lands  of  West  Mathers,  lately  added 
to  this  estate,  are  still  more  valuable  and  productive.  These 
lie  close  upon  the  sea  bank,  which  is  here  high  and  preci- 
pitpus  and  few  farms  in  the  county  produce  better  wheat, 
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barley  and  beans,  than  these  lands.  They  consist  of  about 
£00  acres. 

5.  Kirkside  : — Stratton,  Esq.  This  property  consisting 
of  upwards  400  acres,  lies  in  the  vicinity',  and  to  the  west- 
ward of  St.  Cyrus  ; the  greater  pait  of  that  village  being  si- 
tuated on  it.  The  soil  is  various.  Part  of  it  is  deep  and 
fertile,  in  the  occupation  of  the  proprietor  himself  and  some 
substantial  tenants.  Part  of  it  is  wild  and  muirish ; but  is 
getting  fast  into  cultivation  by  the  judicious  mode  which  Mr 
Stratton  has  adopted,  of  letting  it  out  in  small  parcels  to  cot- 
tagers on  long  leases.  The  woods  on  this  estate  afford  a 
remarkable  example  of  prosperity, — thriving  on  a bold  ex- 
posure in  the  very  face  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  almost  within 
reach  of  the  spray. 

’ 6.  Criggiej  Charles  Scott,  Esijk  This  estate  extending 
over  about  1100  acres,  lies  partly  on  a fine  slope  towards 
the  south  and  east,  about  a mile  north-west  from  St.  Cyrus, 
and  partly  with  a northern  exposure  towards  the  wilds  of 
Garvock,  a much  less  genial  aspect.  There  is  much  judi- 
cious cultivation  on  this  property ; in  particular  that  part  of 
it,  about  1.50  acres,  in  Mr  Scott’s  own  occupation,  has  been 
laid  out  with  great  judgement  and  taste.  The  plantations, 
which  are  thriving,  extend  over  more  than  100  acres,  in  belts 
and  groups,  and  greatly  embellish  this  part  of  the  country. 

7.  Warburton  and  Commeston  : — Fitzmaurice,  Esq. 
These  estates  conterminous  to  each  other,  are  situated  about 
a mile  south-west  of  St.  Cyrus,  and  are  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  north  Esk  ; they  extend  over  about  800  acres.  The 
soil  as  well  as  the  surface,  is  various ; but  from  the  rent  the 
lands  now  let  for,  it  appears  to  be  very  valuable. 

8.  Stone  of  Morphie.  This  property  is  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bridge  over  the  North  Esk,  about  three  miles 
north-west  from  Montrose.  It  lies  partly  in  haughs  or 
holmes  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  partly  in  steep  banks 
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sloping  south  to  the  river,  and  partly  among  broken  grourtd, 
consisting  of  knolls  and  hollows  more  remote  from  the  water 
side.  The  soil  is  various ; some  of  it  being  remarkably  fer- 
tile deep  loam,  among  the  hollows,  and  some  of  it  thin 
enough  on  the  tops  of  the  knaps  or  knolls,  and  part  of  it 
still  unsubdued  by  cultivation  } while  the  low  lying  haugh# 
are  considerably  water-worn  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river. 
The  whole  has  very  lately  come  into  the'hands  of  an  able  cul- 
tivator ; there  can  be  little  doubt  therefore  that  it  will  soon 
become  a highly  improved  property.  It  amounts  to  nearly 
300  acres ; and  has  ereCled  on  it  one  of  the  best  farm-steads 
in  the  county.  It  belongs  to  James  Scott  Esq.,  of  the  Bro- 
therton  family,  who  has  another  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this,  though  not  conterminous,  called. 

Hill  of  Morphie,  partly  arable  and  partly  wild  enough. 
It  lies  about  a mile  north  from  the  preceding, — is  high  and 
rocky,  and  much  of  it  covered  with  furze.  The  extent  is 
perhaps  200  acres. 

9.  Immediately  west  from  Stone  of  Morphie  and  Com- 
meston,  lies  the  estate  of  Morphie  : Francis  Graham,  Esq. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  fertile  fields  gently  sloping  south  to- 
wards the  North  Esk.  Part  however  is  very  steep  next  to 
the  river,  and  part  stretching  northwards,  gets  hilly  and  wild* 
The  whole  where  prafticable  is  in  excellent  cultivation,  and 
amounts  to  about  550  acres,  all  let  to  one  tenant. 

10.  To  the  westward  still,  Canterland  lies  conterminous 
to  Morphie.  It  ^comprehends  above  1200  acres,  of  which 
more  than  the  half  sloping  towards  the  river  and  next  to  it, 
is  deep  fertile  land  and  well  cultivated.  The  remainder 
stretching  northwards  gets  high,  and  wilder  of  course.  Ic 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  and  i6  the  most  westerly  pro- 
perty in  this  parish. 

1 1.  Immediately  north  and  east  from  Canterland  are  situ- 
ated two  small  properties,  belonging  to  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay, 
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viz.  Muirhead  and  Snawton.  And  in  the  same  quarter 
lies  Sillv-cgtts,  belonging  to  Mr  Scott  of  Stone  of  Mor- 
phie.  None  of  these  properties  are  considerable : and  all 
lying  remote  and  being  ill  accommodated  with  roads ; culti« 
vation  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress  on  them. 

The  contents  of  the  different  estates  in  this  parish  may 


now  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Eng.  Acres, 

Bridgeton  and  Jackston 

- 550 

East  Mathers 

275 

Lawrieston 

1125 

Woodston 

, 1190 

Kirkside 

420 

Criggie 

1120 

Warburton  and  Commeston 

820 

Stone  of  Morphie,  1 
Hill  of  Morphie,  and  h 
Silly-cotts  - 3 

726 

Morphie 

556 

Canterland 

P 1280 

Muirhead  and  Snawton 

240 

A common  on  the  north  side  of  Wood  ston- 180 
Minister’s  glebe  * r 

i 

8487 

Wanting  by  Garden’s  map  * 282 

8769 


Other  statistical  fa£b. 

Population  in  1801 
Valued  rent  Scots 
Real  rent  Sterling 


1622 

£ 6277  2 4 

£ 6757  12  10 
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Acres  in  cultivation 

4430 

in  plantation 

255 

improveable 

1108 

wastes,  &c. 

2976 

8769 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

1257 

Taxed  horses  - - 

142 

Sheep 

- 380 

Swine 

130 

Residing  Proprietors. — Joseph  Stratton,  Esq.  at  Kirk- 
side  ; Charles  Scott,  Esq.  at  Criggie ; John  Brand,  Esq.  at 
Lawrieston  ; and  occasionally  Peter  Orr,  Esq.  at  Bridgeton. 

G ARVOCK  ] The  country  on  all  sides  rises  towards 
Garvock,  (or  the  Rough  Meadow,  as  it  is  said  to  mean  in 
Gaelic),  which  is  a large  hollow  plain  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
500  feet  above  its  level,  and  little  less  than  400  above  the 
How  on  the  other,  side.  This  hollow  comprehends  about 
S500  English  acres,  and. is  surrounded  with  heights  or  ri- 
sing grounds  on  every  hand,  except  a narrow  opening  to- 
wards the  south-east,  where  through  the  romantic  and  deep 
ravine  of  Den  Fenuel,  it  pours  its  waters  in$o  the  ocean. 
The  parish,  which  takes  its  name  from  this  district,  extends 
over  a much  greater  extent  of  country,  and  contains  altoge- 
ther 8466  acres.  It  is  in  length  about  six  miles  from  SW  to 
NE,  and  about  half  that  breadth  in  a cross  direction.  On 
the  south-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  parishes  of  St  Cyrus  and 
Benholme ; by  Lawrencekirk  on  the  north-west ; while  on 
the  SW  lies  the  parish  of  Mary-kirk,  and  on  the  NE  the 
parish  of  Arbuthnott.  The  soil  in  general  is  damp  and  adT 
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hesive,  bur.  being  of  considerable  depth  it  never  fails  to  be 
productive  when  cultivated  with  vigour ; and  of  late,  culti- 
vation has  been  extended  through  it  with  no  little  energy  and 
effeCt.  The  access  however  to  the  whole  parish  is  difficult, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  surface  and 
natural  wetness  of  the  land,  but  from  a great  want  of  good 
roads.  This  circumstance  being  the  occasion  of  much  labour 
in  the  carriage  of  materials,  particularly  in  that  of  lime,  so 
essential  to  the  melioration  of  its  stubborn  soil,  has  of  course 
greatly  retarded  improvement ; insomuch  that  there  is  little 
more  than  one  third  part  of  it  under  cultivation,  although 
from  every  specimen  of  the  produce,  there  is  reason  to  cal- 
culate that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  are  completely  adapted 
to  tillage. 

The  different  estates  in  this  parish  are, 

1.  Garvock  Proper  : — Taylour,  Esq.  of  Kirkton  Hill. 
This  estate,  extending  to  about  1500  acres,  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  hollow,  and  stretches  through  its  whole 
length.  Part  of  it  still  continues  marshy  and  unreclaimed; 
but  much  of  it  has  of  late  been  laid  dry,  and  fully  improved 
by  Mr  Taylour  himself,  and  also  by  some  of  his  tenants  : 
and  being  a deep  soil  naturally,  it  has  acquired  great  fertility 
from  cultivation. 

2.  Bradieston.  This  belongs  also  to  Mr  Taylour ; — is 
situated  to  the  westward  of  the  preceding  estate, and  stretches 
along  the  whole  of  the  south-west  border  of  the  parish.  It 
amounts  to  about  1 1Q0  acres,  and  is  prettily  diversified  into 
knoll  and  vale,  with  a general  dry  soil,  except  in  some  of 
the  deeper  of  the  hollows  where  there  still  remains  some 
marshy  land,  and  at  times  stagnant  water.  An  excellent 
road  bisefts  it  in  its  whole  length ; from  whence  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  this  part  of  the  property  will  soon  be 
brought  into  complete  cultivation. 

if,  Balhagcerty  and  Forth.  These  two  conterminous 
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properties  belong  to  Mr  Scott  of  Brotherton.  They  are  si- 
tuated on  the  south  and  south-east  border  of  the  parish ; the 
last  conjoined  with  the  Brotherton  estate  in  the  parish  of 
Benholme.  They  amount  to  about  600  acres,  of  which  a 
great  proportion  is  wild  muirish  soil,  not  very  susceptible  of 
melioration,  particularly  in  the  present  circumstances  of  bad 
access  in  every  direction. 

4.  W hitefields,  Upper  and  Nether.  These  lands 
contain  about  460  acres,  hanging  with  a cold  and  steep  ex- 
posure towards  the  north-east,  opposite  to  Arbuthnott.  The 
soil  is  in  general  deep  and  productive  where  cultivated ; but 
much  of  it  is  still  wild,  muirish,  and  unreclaimed,  but  appa- 
rently susceptible  of  melioration,  when  the  access  shall  be- 
come more  easy.  They  belong  to  the  Viscount  of  Arbuth- 
nott, and  are  the  most  easterly  lands  in  the  parish. 

5.  The  Davo  ; situated  immediately  west  from  the  White- 
fields,  and  with  the  same  cold  exposure  and  steep  declination 
to  the  north.  This  estate,  the  joint  property  of  the  Revd. 
James  Walker,  Dunnottar,  and  James  Wood  Esq.  of  Wood- 
bumden  'its  revived  name),  amounts  to  about  850  acres,  of 
which  the  soil  under  crop  is  suprisingly  early  and  produc- 
tive. Almost  the  whole  of  this  estate  is  capable  of  cultivation, 
though  at  present  nearly  half  of  it  is  muir. 

6.  Mill  of  Garvock.  This  property,  extending  to  about 
2C0  acres,  in  a long  narrow  den  chiefly  in  pasture,  lies  im- 
mediately to  the  westward  of  the  Davo,  and  belongs  to  Mr 
Taylour. 

7.  Arthur-house,  Thornylee,  and  Water  Lair. 
These  different  properties  lying  conterminous  to  each  other, 
and  next  west  from  Mill  of  Garvock,  amount  to  about  800 
acres ; they  belong  to  James  Badenach  Gordon,  Esq.  They 
have  the  same  northern  exposute  and  steep  declination  as 
the  lands  of  Davo,  and  like  these  are  highly  susceptible  of 
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improvement.  There  is  a very  thriving  plantation  of  from 
20  to  30  acres  of  wood  on  this  estate. 

8.  Immediately  west  from  the  last  mentioned  lands,  a large 
wing  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore’s  extensive  estate  of  Halkerton 
is  situated.  It  amounts  to  about  1750  acres,  and  is  spread 
out  partly  on  the  steep  rising  from  the  How,  and  partly  on 
the  large  plain  on  the  top  of  the  hills  of  Garvock.  Collair- 
do,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kirk,  is  the  principal  farm  on  this 
property.  The  whole  is  a deep  strong  soil,  but  the  greater 
part  is  still  uncultivated ; and  indeed  in  all  probability  must 
long  remain  so,  as  the  exposure  is  very  inclement  and  the 
access  difficult. 

9.  Still  farther  to  the  west  is  situated  a portion  of  the  estate 
of  Johnston  by  Lawrence-kirk.  It  amounts  to  about  460 
acres,  and  lies  partly  on  the  face  of  the  hill  fronting  the  How, 
and  partly  on  the  top  of  Garvock  hills.  It  is  in  general  very 
muirish  and  of  little  value  ; but  being  partly  planted  with 
wood,  it  has  a good  effeft  in  enlivening  the  general  prospeft 
of  the  country.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Farquhar. 

10.  To  the  westward  still  of  Johnston,  and  in  the  most 
westerly  quarter  of  this  parish,  is  situated  a small  portion  of 
the  estate  of  Newton,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Kintore.  It 
amounts  to  about  300  acres,  chiefly  brae  pasture,  with  a cold 
north-west  exposure. 

' The  contents  of  the  different  estates  in  Garvock  parish 
are  thus : 


Eng.  Acres. 


Garvock  proper 

- 1590 

Bradieston 

1160 

Balhaggerty  and  Forth 

640 

Whitefields 

470 

Davo,  now  Woodburnden 

900 

Mill  of  Garvock 

200 

R 2 
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Arthur  house,  &c. 

*60 

Part  of  Halkerton  - 

- 1850 

Part  of  Johnston 

- 500 

Part  of  Newton 

320 

Total  - 

8490 

By  Garden’s  map  should  have  been  • 

8466 

But  omitting  Whitefield’s  it  is  stated  there  at  - 8006 

Other  statistical  faffs. 

Population  in  1801 

4GS 

Valued  rent  Scots 

£ 2842  1 1 

Real  rent  Sterling 

£ 1471  4 T 

Acres  cultivated 

- 2775 

improveable 

2503 

in  wood 

60 

- unfit  for  tillage 

2668 

There  are  no  lands  occupied  by  proprietors  in  this  parish. 
Nor  is  there  a gentleman’s  seat  in  it,  except  perhaps  Arthur 

house,  now  occupied  by  a farmer. 

LAWRENCE-KIRK,  or  CONVETH.] 

This  parish  is 

situated  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  Mearns,  on  the  south 

side  of  the  How,  having  the  parish  of  Garvock  on  the  south- 
east, the  parish  of  Mary-kirk  on  the  south-west  and  west, 
and  the  parish  of  Fordoun  on  the  north.  It  is  of  a triangular 
form,  of  which  the  longest  side  is  four  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters from  east  to  west,  and  the  shortest  about  three  and  a 
half  from  north  to  south.  It  comprehends  altogether  an  area 
of  5381  acres ; of  which  the  surface  is  either  flat,  or  gently 
declining  from  south  to  north.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile, 
and  so  generally  cultivated  as  to  be  almost  wholly  under 
the  plough  ; there  being  not  above  one  hundredth  part  of  it 
hat  is  not  adapted  to  tillage. 
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The  estates  are  only  three,  viz. 

1.  Halkerton  ; the  ancient  title  of  the  family  of  Falcon- 
er, Lords  of  Halkerton,  now  Earls  of  Kintore.  This  pro- 
perty occupies  upwards  of  three  fourths  of  the  parish,  and 
lies  all  conterminous  in  the  heart  of  it.  The  soil  in  the 
whole  is  excellent,  and  has  been  long  famed  for  producing 
an  excellent  kind  of  large  oats,  formerly  in  great  request  for 
seed  in  the  Lothians ; but  of  late  not  so  much  sought  after, 
being  out  of  vogue  since  the  introduftion  of  Potato  oats, 
which  in  their  turn,  may  also  fall  into  less  repute. 

2.  Johnston.  This  property,  amounting  to  about  a ninth 
part  of  the  parish,  is  situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of  it, 
and  is  remarkable  for  containing  in  it  the  pleasant  and  thriv- 
ing village  of  Lawrence-kirk,  which  has  been  erefted  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  soil  in  this  estate  is  va- 
rious ; part  of  it  being  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
part  still  wild  enough,  but  in  a progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment. Here  are  some  very  thriving  plantations.  The  estate 
belongs  to  James  Farquhar,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  boroughs  of 
Aberdeen,  Bervie,  & c , who  resides  occasionally. 

3.  Redmyr-e.  This  is  a small  property  in  the  most  east- 
erly corner  of  the  parish,  lately  purchased  by Allardice, 

Esq.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  is  nearly  all  in  culti- 
vation. There  are  besides  these  estates,  a few  acres  at  Mill 
of  Conveth,  in  this  parish,  belonging  to  the  conterminous 
estate  of  Pittarrow,  in  the  parish  of  Fourdoun.  This  small 
pendicle  is  included  in  the  estimated  measurement  pf  Hal- 
kerton, as  under : 

ESTATES. 

Eng.  Acres. 

Halkerton  contains  about  - 4340 

Johnston  - - 8.50 

Redmyre  - - 190 

Being  one  acre  less  than  stated  in  Garden’s  ? 53 30 

map  of  the  parish  - - - 5 
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Other  statistical  fafts. 


Population 

1215 

Valued  rent  Scots 

£ 4294  19 

Real  rent  Sterling 

£3150  12 

Acres  in  cultivation 

4670 

improveable 

484 

in  plantation 

175 

waste 

- 52 

5381 


Cattle  of  all  descriptions  - 976 

Taxed  horses  - - 129 

Sheep  - - 60 

Swine  - - - 20 


Mr  Farquhar  of  Johnston,  M.  P.  is  the  only  proprietor, 
who  resides  occasionally  in  the  parish  There  is  not  indeed 
another  gentleman’s  mansion  now  in  it. 


MARYKIRK.]  This  parish  is  situated  immediately  to  the- 
wcstward  of  St.  Cyrus-  It  has  the  North-esk  as  its  south- 
ern boundary  between  it  and  the  county  of  Angus.  It  has 
the  parish  of  Fettercairn  on  the  north-west : of  Fordoun  on 
the  north,  and  of  Lawrencekirk  with  a corner  of  Garvock 
on  the  north-east.  From  east  to  west,  it  is  five  miles  and 
three  quarters  long ; its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  five  miles  and  a quarter.  It  altogether  comprehends  by 
Garden’s  map,  10,409  acres.  It  is  in  general  very  flat. 
The  soil  is  various,  chiefly  light,  with  a great  proportion  of 
muir.  The  greater  part  of  this  however,  has  been  covered 
with  plantations ; there  being  more  wood  in  this  parish  than 
in  any  other  parish  in  the  How.  There  has  also  been  much 
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improvement  in  its  agriculture,  and  there  is  still  much  going 
on.  The  different  estates  are, 

1.  Kirkton-hill  : John  Taylour,  Esq.  This  property, 
extending  over  about  14-00  acres,  is  situated  on  the  southein 
boundary  of  the  parish,  approaching  towai  ds  the  river,  and 
includes  in  it  the  greater  part  of  the  village  of  Mary-kirk. 
The  soil  is  in  general  good,  and  has  of  late  undergone  much 
improvement  by  the  proprietor,  who  has  also  embellished  it 
greatly  by  his  park  and  plantations. 

2.  Balmalidies.  This  is  a small  property  belonging  to 
the  earl  of  Kintore,  lying  adjacent  to  his  lands  of  Canterland, 
and  between  that  property.and  Mr  Taylour’s  lands  of  Kirk- 
tonhill  It  is  nearly  all  in  cultivation,  but  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. 

3.  Hatton  : The  honourable  Hugh  Arbuthnott.  This 
property  comprehends  upwards  of  600  acres,  and  stretches 
from  the  village  of  Mary-kirk  (part  of  which  is  included  in  it) 
for  more  than  a mile  to  the  north  and  west.  Part  of  the 
land  is  very  fertile  and  in  good  cultivation  ; part  is  still  wild 
and  unimproved  ; and  part  has  long  been  under  plantation. 

4.  Balmaqueen.  This  property,  originally  improved  by 
the  late  Mr  Graham  of  Morphie,  ( see  improvements ),  is  now 
in  excellent  order  under  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietor, 
Thomas  Gillies,  Esq.  M.  D.*  It  is  a pleasant  estate,  situa- 
ted to  the  westward  of  Hatton  and  along  the  north  banks 
of  the  North  Esk,  and  east  banks  of  the  Luther.  It  origi- 
nally amounted  to  above  700  acres ; but  part  of  its  outskirts 
has  lately  been  sold  to  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay.  What  remains, 
comprehending  550  acres,  is  all  in  Dr.  Gillies’  own  hands, 
who  has  embellished  it  greatly  by  plantations,  to  the  extent 
of  120  acres. 

5.  iNGLis-MALDrE.  This  is  the  most  westerly  property 
in  the  parish,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive. 

* Since  dead. 
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It  has  long  been  famed  for  its  large  plantations,  (stretching, 
over  many  hundred  acres)  of  excellent  forest  timber,  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous,  and  for  size  and  quality  inferior 
perhaps  to  none  in  the  county.  The  soil  is  various ; some 
of  the  old  parks  around  the  mansion  are  remarkably  fertile. 
In  other  parts  there  are  thin  and  muirish  lauds ; but  the 
thick  shade  of  planting  interspersed  through  the  whole,  gives 
it  all  a warm  and  wealthy  appearance.  It  belongs  to  the 
earl  of  Kintore  as  Lord  Falconer  of  Halkerton. 

6.  Thornton.  This  is  the  most  northerly  estate  in  the 
parish.  It  extends  over  nearly  1000  acres,  of  which,  the 
greater  part  is  in  cultivation,  but  susceptible  of  much  im- 
provement : there  are  also  some  plantations.  It  belongs  to 
Mr  Crombie  of  Phesdo ; in  whose  hands  we  may  look  with 
confidence  that  it  will  undergo  melioration. 

7.  To  the  westward  and  southward  of  this  last  mention- 
ed property,  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay  has  the  extensive  possessions 
of  New- thorn  ton,  Easter  and  Wester  Pitgarvies,  Cauidhame, 
and  Drumlygair, — comprehending  in  all  perhaps  upwards  of 
1750  acres,  including  part  of  the  lately  purchased  lands  of 
Balmaqueen.  In  this  extensive  range  there  must  be  a varie- 
ty of  soil : Of  course  we  find  in  it  some  lands  deep  in  soil 
and  very  fertile ; but  there  is  also  much  thin  soil  and  muirish 
land.  Great  improvements  were  made  upon  them  by  the 
late  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay,  (see  improvements J,  and  they  are 
still  in  good  hands.  Much  improvement,  through  planta- 
tions in  particular,  has  been  effefted. 

8.  Newton  and  Barns.  This  extensive  estate  belongs 
to  the  earl  of  Kintore.  It  lies  adjacent  to  the  parish  of 
Lawrence-kirk,  and  at  a small  distance  west  from  that  vil- 
lage. It  is  mostly  arable,  but  much  of  the  soil  is  muirish, 
and  part  of  it  but  lately  reclaimed.  There  are  on  it  some  ex- 
tensive and  thriving  plantations.  It  enjoys  great  advantages 
from  being  intereeedled  by  two  branches  of  public  roads. 
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This,  in  the  improving  disposition  of  the  preseftt  age,  will, 
in  all  probability,  soon  render  this  a very  valuable  property. 

Sk  In  the  most  easterly  corner  of  the  parish,  contiguous 
to  the  parish  of  Garvock,  there  is  a property  called  Hospi- 
tal Shields,  or  The  Spital,  which  belongs  to  Sir  Alexr. 
Ramsay.  It  lies  high,  and  is  partly  in  cultivation,  and  part- 
ly Dot.  The  access  to  it  is  rather  bad ; otherwise  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  far  from  being  weak,  it  would 
soon  become  very  valuable. 

10.  In  a corner  in  the  west  side  of  the  parish,  indented 
among  the  lands  of  Inglb-maldie,  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Fetter- 
cairn  has  a small  property,  part  of  the  lands  of  Goosesley. 
I know  not  its  particular  nature  or  quality.  It  appears  from 
Garden’s  map  to  amount  to  204-  acres  This  is  the  only 
property  in  the  county  that  I have  not  been  upon 

The  amount  of  the  different  estates  in  this  parish  is  as 
under : 


Eng.  Acres. 


Kirktonhill  - - 

1396 

Hatton 

620 

Balmaqueen 

550 

Inglis-maldie,  Balmalidies  and  Newton 

-4-146 

Thornton 

New  Thornton,  and  the  rest  of  Sir  1 

980 

Alexr.  Ramsay’s  property  corner-  > 
minous  J 

- 1750 

Hospital  Shields 

■ 350 

Gooseley,  part  of 

- 204 

Divided  commons  * 

113 

According  to  Garden’s  map 

10,409 

Other  statistical  faffs. 

Population 

1 580 

S 
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- • £ 6065  0 0 

- £ 4*099  7 4 

4527 

1800 

1104 

2978 


1 

10,409 

Cattle  of  every  description 

1240 

Taxed  horses 

161 

Sheep 

200 

Swine 

20 

Residing  Proprietors. — Mr  Taylour  at  Kirktonhill ; 

at  Balmaqueen ; and  occasionally  the  Earl  of 

Kintore,  at  Inglis-maldie  ; Mr  James  Kinloch  at  the  Roost, 
or  Wester  Balmanno ; a Feuar  on  the  estate  of  Hatton. 
This  gentleman’s  property  though  but  small,  is  kept  in  a 
remarkably  neat  and  clean  style. 

FETTERCAIRN  ] This  parish  lies  to  the  west  and 
north-west  of  Marykirk,  and  is  in  this  quarter,  the  most 
westerly  parish  in  the  county.  From  south  to  north  it  is 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth  four  miles 
and  a half  from  east  to  west.  It  extends  over  14,359  acres, 
of  which  nearly  the  half  is  among  the  Grampians.  About 
three  fourths  of  the  other  half  are  in  cultivation,  or  in  wood, 
of  which  there  is  here  a very  considerable  extent. 

The  estates  are, 

1 . Daliidies. — Turnbul  Esq.  This  property,  extending 
to  about  500  acres,  is  situated  in  the  most  southerly  corner 
of  the  parish,  upon  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk.  The  soil 
is  in  general  weak  and  shallow,  but  very  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. 
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2.  Arnhall. — Brodie  Esq.  of  The  Burn.  This  lies  im- 
mediately north  from  the  preceding,  and  is  also  bounded  by 
the  Esk  on  the  west,  but  stretches  more  into  the  interior, 
and  is  indeed  a much  more  extensive  property,  being  nearly 
six  times  its  size.  The  soil  is  also  weak  and  feeble,  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  moss.  The  improvements  upon 
this  estate  have  been  great ; of  these  the  particulars  kindly 
communicated  by  Mr  Sanderson  at  The  Burn,  are  as  follow. 

Report  of  improvements  made  by  Alcxr.  Brodie,  Esq  , upon  the 

estate  of  Arnhall  and  The  Burn,  21.  Augt.  1807. 

Mr  Brodie  began  to  plant  and  improve  the  estate  of  Arn- 
hall, in  Spring  1797, — the  extent  of  land  improved  since 
that  time, is  about  250  acre?, made  out  of  moss  and  muir ; and 
154  acres  of  outfield  land,  in  all  404  acres, — 330  acres  of 
which,  has  been  limed  to  the  extent  of  35  bolls  per  acre, 
some  part  of  the  improved  moss  was  limed  at  the  rate  of  50 
bolls  per  acre,  but  it  seemed  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the 
ground.  The  lime  crusted  and  never  incorporated  with  the 
moss  earth. 

The  means  employed  in  improving  the  muir  land,  were, 
first  it  was  ploughed  with  six  large  oxen  in  one  plough,  and 
six  horses  in  another,  attended  by  eight  men,  cutting  roots 
and  clearing  stones,  &c.  The  large  Drag  Harrow  was  found 
of  great  use,  in  tearing  up  roots  and  stones ; it  required  the 
same  strength  as  a Plough,  and  attended  by  four  men  the 
first  harrowing. — The  second  third  and  fourth  time  of 
ploughing,  the  same  means  were  employed,  but  done  with 
less  strength  •,  a succession  of  stones  was  to  remove  after 
each  ploughing ; what  was  unfit  for  the  building  of  dykes 
were  driven  to  some  distance,  at  a great  expence.  Upon 
an  average,  the  expence  of  improving  and  preparing  the 
muir  land  for  a crop,  with  lime  or  compost,  amounted  to 
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£ 12  10s.  per  acre.  The  means  employed  in  improving  the 
moss  ground,  were,  1st.  it  was  drained,  2d.  peat  potts  were 
filled  up, and  the  surface  all  pared  and  levelled  with  the  spade, 
which  prepared  it  for  burning.  The  expence  in  preparing 
the  moss  ground  for  a crop,  (exclusive  of  lime),  cost  about 
£ 6 10s  per  acre. 

Mr  Brodie  has  replanted  and  filled  up  about  77  acres  of 
old  wood  land,  and  planted  223  acres  of  muir  land.  The 
different  kinds  of  wood  planted  are,  viz.  Scots  Fir,  Larch, 
Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  Alders,  Mountain  Ash,  Willows, 
and  Spruce  Fir ; the  greatest  part  of  which  are  very  thriv- 
ing. 

There  have  been  about  500  roods  of  stone  dykes  built  by 
Mr  Brodie,  from  £ l 10s.  to  £ 3 5 s.  per  rood,  according 
to  the  distance  of  carriage ; the  free-stone  quarry  being  upon 
the  banks  of  the  North  Esk  river,  which  bounds  the  Arn- 
hall  estate  upon  the  south-west  side. 

All  the  tenants  upon  the  water  side  are  now  employed  in 
building  division  dykes  of  free  stone,  and  are  to  be  paid  for 
the  value  of  those  dykes  at  the  end  of  their  lease.  The  fen- 
ces bounding  their  possessions  are  paid  for  by  the  proprie- 
tor as  soon  as  finished. 

Sincef  Mr  Brodie  purchased  the  estate,  he  has  made  about 
five  miles  of  roads,  one  of  which  is  now  the  principal  road 
leading  from  the  Northwater  bridge  towards  Glen  Esk. 

3 Immediately  north  from  Arnhall,  the  estate  of  the 
Burn  is  situated.  See  chap.  XIII.  for  a particular  account  of 
this  estate  and  of  the  improvements  made  on  it  by  the  late 
lord  Adam  Gordon,  to  which  I have  only  to  add  in  this 
place,  the  following  communications  from  Mr  Sanderson, 
respecting  the  present  proprietor  of  the  operations  on  this; 
highly  embellished  property. 

ESTATE  OF  THE  BURN. 

Mr  Brodie  began  his  improvements  in  1802 ; since  that 
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time  he  has  brought  into  cultivation  47  acres  three  roods  and 
one  fall  from  muir  in  its  natural  state ; limed  to  the  extent 
of  30  bolls  per  acre, — with  compost  40  cart  loads  per  acre; 
total  expence  per  acre  £ 13  10s.;  improved  also  1 29  acres 
2 roods  of  out  field  land,  which  had  been  recently  under 
lease,  limed  to  the  extent  of  30  bolls  per  acie,  and  the' 
greatest  part  of  it  got  of  compost  40  cart  load  per  acre ; 
total  expence  per  acre,  £ 1 0. 

In  improving  the  above  lands,  the  same  means  were  em- 
ployed as  upon  Arnhall.  For  the  first  part  of  the  work, 
the  oxen  were  found  most  useful,  both  in  the  plough  and 
Drag  Harrow,  and  also  in  the  levelling  machine  which  was 
used  in  filling  up  clay,  or  gravel  pitts,  and  places  where 
stones  had  been  quarried  for  building  the  farm  offices,  & c. 

The  largest  of  the  stones  which  have  been  removed  off 
the  improved  land,  have  been  applied  for  inclosing  the  home 
farm  and  plantations ; and  about  209  roods  of  stone  dykes 
have  been  now  built  by  Mr  Brodie ; the  expence  of  which 
is  about  £ 1 10s.  per  rood”. 

4.  Balfour.  This  estate  belongs  to  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay, 
and  lie*  immediately  north  of  the  Burn,  upon  the  south  front 
of  the  Grampian  hills.  It  is  considerably  more  extensive, 
and  of  a much  deeper  and  naturally  more  fertile  soil  than 
The  Burn,  though  this  last  is  situated  much  lower  down. 
But  this,  though  a remarkable,  is  not  a singular  circumstance. 
For  there  are  many  examples  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
the  Mearns,  in  which  the  soil  is  deeper  on  the  hill  sides  than 
in  the  valleys  below.  Some  old  timber  about  the  old  man- 
sion, and  some  plantations  mote  recently  made,  add  to  the 
natural  beauties  of  this  valuable  and  highly  improveable  pro- . 
peity. 

5.  Balnakettle.  Next  to  Balfour  upon  the  east  lie  the 
lands  of  Balnakettle,  belonging  to  the  Viscount  Arbuthnott. 
These  are  stretched  out  upon  the  face  of  the  Grampians. 
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They  comprehend  about  800  acres  ; of  which,  from  200  to 
300  upon  the  lower  end  are  a soil  of  considerable  natural 
fertility,  very  kindly  to  work,  and  very  productive.  The 
remainder  stretching  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  is  a 
heath  or  moss  of  no  great  value.  There  is  some  natural 
wood  on  this  property,  and  likewise  some  plantation ; a good 
road  lately  made  towards  it,  and  connefting  it  with  the  pub- 
lic road  at  Fettercairn,  will  contribute  much  towards  its  ul- 
timate cultivation. 

6.  Fasque.  This  estate,  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
valuable  in  the  parish,  is  situated  immediately  east  of  Balna- 
kettle,  and  is  the  most  easterly  property  in  the  parish, 
stretching  upwards  to  the  Grampians.  It  is  highly  orna- 
mented with  plantations,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  much 
agricultural  improvement.  But  this  will  be  more  particu- 
larly specified  in  the  chapter  of  improvements,  it  is  there* 
fore  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject  in 
this  place.  I shall  only  state  that  it  belongs  to  Sir  Alexr. 
Ramsay  Bart,  of  Balmain, — is  his  usual  place  of  residence, 
and  extends  over  from  3000  to  4000  acres. 

7.  Southwards  from  Fasque,  and  conterminous  with  it, 
the  lands  of  Fettercairn  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village  of  that  name,  which  is  erefted  on  them.  This  estate 
is  not  very  extensive,  but  is  remarkably  fertile  and  highly 
improved  land.  It  belongs  to  Sir  John  Stuart  Bart.,  whose 
principal  property  lies  contiguous  to  this  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Fordoun. 

8.  Balmain; — the  most  ancient  patrimony  of  the  family 
of  Ramsay,  and  still  the  title,  lies  next  to  the  lands  of  Fet- 
tercairn upon  the  south.  It  extends  over  about  1200  acres, 
in  the  low  and  flat  country  in  the  heart  of  the  How.  The 
soil  is  various ; partly  deep  and  fertile,  partly  thin  and  jingly, 
pnd  partly  still  uncultivated. 

9.  Balbegno.  This  property  is  situated  from  half  a mile  to 
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a mile  and  a half  to  the  westward  of  Fettercairn,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  the  lands  of  The  Burn.  It  comprehends  about 
1000  acres,  of  which  one  great  portion  is  remarkably  deep 
and  fertile  land,  whilst  another  portion  is  a swampy  morass, 
as  yet  of  very  little  value.  There  are  some  excellent  old 
timber,  and  some  thriving  plantations  about  the  mansion. 
This  property  belongs  to  the  Honourable  Walter  Ogilvie  of 
Clova.  ' 

10.  Southward  from  the  moss  of  Balbegno  are  situated 
two  small  properties,  called  The  Mickle  and  The  Little 
Strath.  The  soil  in  both  is  deep  and  damp,  but  very  pro- 
duttive  in  dry  seasons.  They  labour  under  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  bad  access,  which  greatly  retards  their  improve- 
ment. The  Little  Strath  is  an  appendage  of  the  lands  of 
Balnakettle,  and  belongs  to  the  Viscount  of  Arbuthnott. 
The  Mickle  Strath  belongs  to  Balbegno. 

11.  Drumhenry.  This  property,  partly  cultivated  and 
partly  wild,  lies  near  the  south  end  of  the  parish,  in  a nar- 
row stripe  between  the  lands  of  Arnhall  and  Dallidies  on 
one  side,  and  Inglismaldie  on  the  other.  It  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Kintore. 

12.  The  remainder  of  the  lands  of  Goosesly,  belonging 
to  Sir  John  Stuart.  I am  told  that  the  soil  of  this  whole 
property  is  rather  wild  and  muirish  ; but  from  what  is  al- 
ready in  cultivation  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  very  susceptible 
of  improvement. 

Summary  of  the  contents  of  this  parish. 


Eng.  Acres. 

Dallidies  - - 515 

Arnhall  - 2864 

The  Burn  - - 1262 

Balfour,  Fasque,  and  Balmain  - 6610 

Balnakettle  - - 802 
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Fettercaim  - * *54 

Balbegno  - - 1094 

Straths,  Mickle  and  Little  - 200 

Drumhenry  - - 270 

Goosesly,  part  of  - 128 

Common  moss  - - 140 


14,359 


Other  statistical  fadts. 

Population 

1794 

Valued  rent  Scots 

£ 6999  5 

Real  rent  Sterling 

£ 5434  2 

N.  B.  This  iacludes  a small  part  of  the  parish  of  Edzel. 


Acres  in  cultivation 

4181 

in  wood 

1550 

. improveable 

1394 

unfit  for  tillage 

7234 

14,359 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

1259 

Taxed  horses 

- 193 

Sheep 

- 1200 

Swine 

40 

Residing  Proprietors. — Alexr. 

Brodie,  Esq.  at  The 

Burn  •,  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay  at  Fasque ; Sir  John  Stuart  at 
Fettcrcairn  House ; and  occasionally  the  Honourable  Walter 

Ogilvie  at  Balbegno. 

1'ORDOUN.]  This  is  the  most  extensive  parish  in  the 
How,  and  comprehends  also  the  greatest  quantity  of  arable 
land.  It  is  ten  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and  where 
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broadest  nine  miles  and  three  quarters  from  east  to  west. 
On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  parishes  of  Mary-kirk  and 
Lawrence-kirk  On  the  west  by  Fettercairn  and  Strachan  j 
and  on  the  east  by  Glenbervie  and  Arbuthnott.  It  extends 
over  27,747  acres  j of  which,  about  one  third  part  is  in  cul- 
tivation ; besides  a considerable  extent  in  wood : about  one 
thirteenth  part  more  is  capable  of  improvement.  The  re- 
mainder is  hill  and  mountain  among  the  Grampians.  The 
arable  land  of  this  parish  is  spread  out  either  in  the  great 
plain  called  the  How,  or  stretches  upwards  upon  the  sides 
of  the  Grampians  fronting  the  south.  The  soil  is  almost 
universally  friendly  to  vegetation,  being  sharp  loam  or  gra- 
vel easily  wrought  and  easily  kept  in  order. 

The  different  estates  are : 

1.  Fettercairn,  or  perhaps  more  properly.  The  Mid- 
dleton estate,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Stuart  Bart,  of  Fetter- 
cairn. This  property  amounting  to  about  4000  acres, 
stretches  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  parish,  for  nearly 
six  miles  along  the  western  boundary,  conterminous  with 
the  parish  of  Fettercairn.  There  is  much  of  it  included  a- 
mong  the  Grampian  hills ; but  considerably  more  than  one 
third  of  the  whole  is  fertile  land,  generally  in  high  cultiva- 
tion, in  the  plain  below.  Of  this  last  description.  Sir  John 
himself  has  842  English  acres  under  his  own  immediate  and 
energetic  management.  The  remainder  is  let  to  tenants  upon 
lease.  The  plantations  on  this  property  extend  over  up- 
wards of  150  acres,  which  being  well  cared  for,  are  very 
thriving,  and  tend  much  to  ornament  the  country.  A lime 
quarry  ( See  Minerals ) is  situated  on  this  estate,  at  the  ascent 
to  the  Grampians,  which  has  already  been  instrumental  in  its 
improvement,  and  gives  every  prospeft  of  future  meliora- 
tion. 

2.  Eastward  from  the  upper  part  of  the  last  mentioned 
estate,  and  quite  among  the  Grampians,  the  Earl  of  Kintory 
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has  a property  called  The  Glens,  (part  of  the  ancient  estate 
of  Halkerton),  comprehending  upwards  of  2200  acres ; part-* 
]y  high  towering  hills  intermixed  with  deep  glens,  with 
some  comparatively  level  fields  fronting  the  south,  and  part- 
ly the  side  of  the  hill  of  Strath  Feneila  facing  the  north. 
The  quantity  of  arable  land  amounts  to  about  one  sixth  part 
of  the  whole,  and  is  an  easily  laboured  and  kindly  soil,  far 
from  being  unproductive.  And  as  it  lies  quite  adjacent  to 
Sir  John  Stuart’s  Lime-works,  at  Clattering-brigs,  it  hence 
enjoys  a facility  of  acquiring  the  means  of  improvement,  that 
may  at  no  distant  period  have  the  happiest  effeCts. 

3.  In  the  low  part  of  the  country,  and  immediately  east 
from  the  estate  of  Middleton,  lie  the  lands  of  Phesdo,  the 
property  of  Alexr.  Crombie  Esq.  This  estate  extends  over 
about  1000  acres;  of  which  the  half  may  be  stated  as  in 
cultivation.  The  soil  is  various : part  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mansion,  is  chiefly  deep  and  fertile,  with  some  lately 
drained  morass  remarkably  productive.  Pait  of  it,  extend- 
ing upwards  to  the  hill  of  Strath-fenella,  has  always  been  a 
kindly  working  fertile  loam  ; and  part  of  it  extending  south- 
wards to  the  heart  of  the  How,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
that  poor  water-left  gravel  already  taken  notice  of  in  the 
seCtion  of  soil,  and  is  thus  adapted  for  plantation  more  than 
any  thing  else.  Mr  Crombie  is  accordingly  applying  a con- 
siderable portion  of  it  to  this  purpose,  in  the  same  judicious 
manner  that  marks  all  his  operations  over  a pretty  extensive 
trad  of  his  property  in  this  parish,  which  he  retains  in  his 
own  hands. 

A.  Fordoun  ; the  property  of  the  Viscount  Arbuthnott, 
This  estate  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  parislj,  and  excepting 
one  estate  only,  is  the  most  extensive.  It  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  4000  acres,  of  which  about  three  eights  consist  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  hill  of  Strath-fenella.  The  other  five 
eights  are  arable  land  lying  with  an  easy  slope  towar  ds  the 
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east  end  afld  the  south  side  of  that  hill.  The  soil  is  a red- 
dish gravelly  loam  easily  wrought,  early  and  productive ; 
and  has  long  been  esteemed  among  the  best  cultivated  land 
in  the  How.  There  is  some  very  thriving  fir  plantations 
upon  the  most  northerly  skirts  of  Strath-fenella  hill,  on  this 
property,  which  having  been  planted,  as  I understand,  about 
the  year  1730  •,  has  long  been  in  a mature  state,  and  is  found 
to  be  excellent  timber.  The  Kirk  and  Kirktown  of  Fordoun 
are  situated  upon  the  eastern  verge  of  this  estate,  in  or.e  of 
the  most  pleasant  spots  in  the  county. 

5.  North  from  the  estate  of  Fordoun,  and  behind  the  hill 
of  Strath-fenella,  lies  the  estate  of  Drumtochty,  the  pro- 
perty of  George  Harley  Drummond  Esq.,  who  lately  pur- 
chased it  from  Mrs.  M'Kenzie,  by  whom  it  was  called 
Woodstock  But  the  original  name  as  now  levived,  was 
Drumtochty.  This  property  extends  over  about  1875  acres, 
of  which  two  thirds  are  hill  pasture,  employed  at  present  as 
a sheep  walk,  while  the  conterminous  third  part  is  either 
arable,  or  in  natural  or  planted  wood.  Mr  Drummond  is 
making  great  improvements  on  this  delightfully  sequestered 
place,  both  with  respeft  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  rearing  of  ornamental  plantations.  The  whole  property 
is  in  his  own  hands.  He  has  about  380  acres  under  tillage, 
and  this  he  is  laying  out  in  handsome  enclosures,  and  divided 
according  to  the  Berwickshire  system,  by  ditch  and  hedge, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  succeeding,  and  will  of  course 
beautify  the  country.  He  planted  last  year,  about  125  acres 
with  all  manner  of  hard  wood.  Mrs.  M'Kenzie  had  plant- 
ed about  40  acres  with  larch  and  other  firs ; and  there  are 
about  85  acres  of  natural  woods  of  various  kinds, on  the  deep 
sloping  banks  near  the  scite  of  the  old  mansion.  Thus  there 
are  in  all  about  250  acres  of  this  so  ornamental  and  useful  a 
production.  There  is  a lime  quarry  on  this  property,  (See 
Minerals ) just  upon  the  march  with  the  adjacent  estate  of 
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Glenfarquhar,  which  being  wrought  with  considerable  en- 
terprise, will  greatly  promote  the  improvement  of  the  arable 
lands,  which  are  in  general  of  a kindly  working  soil,  similar 
to  the  rest  of  the  parish. 

6.  Glenfarquhar.  This  estate  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  and  lies  immediately  eastwards  of  the  last  mention- 
ed, but  stretches  much  farther  to  the  north  among  the 
Grampians.  This  is  the  most  extensive  property  in  the 
parish,  amounting  to  near  6000  acres.  About  one  fourth 
part  of  this  lying  in  the  front  of  the  hills,  in  a moderately 
warm  and  sheltered  situation,  is  arable  land  of  considerable 
fertility,  and  generally  in  good  cultivation ; the  rest  is  all 
wild  mountain  pasture.  A few  straggling  trees  in  the  heart 
of  the  cultivated  part  mark  the  scite  of  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  f alconers,  Baronets  of  Glenfarquhar.  There  is  now 
no  mansion. 

7.  Part  of  Dellavaird  estate,  amounting  to  about  2500 
acres,  almost  all  mountains,  is  situated  to  the  northward  of 
Glenfarquhar.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Drummond. 

8.  Monboddo.  This  estate,  comprehending  about  10.50 
acres,  lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Fordoun, 
having  the  lands  of  Pittarrow  on  the  south,  Castieton  on  the 
east,  and  Glenfarquhar  on  the  north.  It  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  morass  and  swampy  ground,  interspers- 
ed throughout  with  knolls  and  plains  of  a thin  gravelly  soil 
covered  with  puny  heath ; the  proportion  of  native  loam,  fit 
for  the  produdlion  of  corn,  being  very  inconsiderable.  Hav- 
ing of  late  undergone  much  improvement  it  contains  now  a 
great  proportion  of  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land, 
yielding  rich  and  abundant  crops.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
and  subdivided  into  convenient  fields  with  fences,  either  of 
ditch  and  thorn  hedges,  or  of  turf  and  whin  dykes.  The 
plantations  on  it,  which  extend  over  about  125  acres,  are  all 
thriving  -,  and  being  disposed  in  a variety  of  stripes  and 
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clumps,  have  a very  happy  effeft,  both  as  a shelter  and  as  an 
ornament  to  the  country. 

The  late  lord  Monboddo  whom  I shall  have  occasion  af- 
terwards to  notice  in  chapter  13.,  was  the  first  to  improve 
this  estate.  He  began  his  operations  on  it  about  the  year 
1760,  by  enclosing,  draining,  deep  tillage,  and  a liberal  ap- 
plication of  lime  and  other  manure,  and  by  the  introduffion 
of  turnip  and  artificial  grasses.  Some  fields  that  were  im- 
proved by  him  about  that  time,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  man- 
sion, and  had  been  laid  down  in  grass,  are  still  among  the 
best  pasture  grounds  in  the  Mearns.  His  Lordship  was 
passionately  fond  of  agriculture,  and  entered  warmly  into  its 
interests  : Although  ranking  high  in  the  walks  of  literature 
and  juridical  science,  nothing  to  him  was  a greater  treat  than 
the  plain  observations  of  the  diligent  and  judicious  husband- 
man. And  no  where  could  a farmer  of  this  description  find 
himself  more  at  home  than  at  Monboddo  House.  Different 
avocations  however  interfered  to  prevent  lord  Monboddo 
from  giving  much  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  It  was  of  course  but  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  his 
lands  that  he  could  take  under  his  own  immediate  manage- 
ment. About  two  thirds  of  the  property  were  therefore 
let  out  to  tenants  on  improving  leases  : In  these  the  condi- 
tions were  so  indudve  to  improvement  as  to  occasion  the 
whole  grounds  in  the  tenants’  occupation  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  most  cor  reft  stile ; so  as  to  have  brought 
them  not  merely  into  a productive  condition,  but  into  a state 
fi  of  increasing  fertility.  Of  that  portion  of  the  property  which 
his  lordship  retained  in  his  own  hands,  part,  after  being  im- 
proved, has  since  been  let  to  tenants  upon  lease ; but  there 
still  remain,  exclusive  of  plantations,  about  125  acres  as  the 
Home  farm  in  the  occupation  of  the  family,  under  the  di- 
rection 6f  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Williamson  Burnet.  . Here  the 
cultivation  is  exceeded  by  none  in  the  county,  whether  with 
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respeft  to  energetic  exertion  in  reclaiming  waste  land  of 
every  description,  or  with  respefr  to  the  judicious  means- 
combined  with  the  strictest  attention  to  expence,  by  which 
the  plans  are  accomplished  In  these  respedts  Mrs  Burnet 
is  most  exemplary.  For  whilst  the  improvements  which  she 
has  effected  upon  the  subjedls  under  her  immediate  mana- 
gement, would  do  honour,  as  a proprietor,  to  a Barclay  or 
a Ramsay,  the  means  employed  have  been  dealt  out  with 
such  caution,  care,  and  economy,  as  the  most  frugal  tenant 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  ®wn,  nor  would  scruple  t5  imitate. 

On  the  whole,  the  estate  of  Monboddo,  thus  converted  from 
an  original  state  of  sterility  into  a high  degree  of  cultivation, 
is  a striking  example  of  what  genius  combined  with  industry 
is  capable  of  surmounting. 

9.  Castleton  ; Forbes  Esq.  This  property  lies  imme- 

diately east  from  Monboddo,  and  comprehends  nearly  600 
acres ; all  of  which  is  either  arable  or  in  plantation.  This 
last,  amounting  to  perhaps  20  or  bO  acres,  being  laid  out  in 
broad  hedge  rows  and  clumps,  and  being  also  very  thriving, 
gives  the  whole  estate  a chearful  appearance,  and  is  really 
a great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  all  let  to 
tenants  upon  lease.  , 

10.  Immediately  east  fiom  Castleton,  the  eastern  Barony 
of  Mondynes  is  situated,  being  the  most  easterly  estate  in 
the  parish.  It  amounts  to  upwards  of  850  acres,  nearly  all 
in  cultivation,  or  under  planting.  Of  this  last,  40  or  50 
acres  on  the  north  side  of  a hill  opposite  to  the  House  of 
Glenbervie,  were  planted  with  Scots  firs  seventy -or  eighty  ^ 
years  ago,  which  have  long  since  come  to  maturity,  and  are 
now  either  decaying  or  cutting  down.  This  estate  belongs 

to  James  Mitchel  Nicolson  Esq.  of  Glenbervie. 

11.  To  the  westward  and  north-westward  of  the  easter 
Barony,  and  conterminous  to  it,  lies  the  Wester  Barony  of 
Mondynes.  It  is  not  so  well  improved,  nor  so  good  natu- 
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rally  as  the  saster  Barony.  Perhaps  about  the  half  of  It 
may  be  in  cultivation.  It  belongs  also  to  Mr  Mitchel  Nicol- 
son  of  Glenbervie,  and  amounts  to  about  55 0 acres. 

Between  these  two  Baronies,  or  rather  in  a corner  at  the 
north  and  east  side  of  both,  stands  the  small  insulated 
mount  of  Knockhill,  on  a base  of  160  acres,  and  rising  per* 
haps  400  or  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  low 
lands.  There  is  some  appearance  of  a winding  road,  as  if 
Cut  out  artificially  upon  the  northern  side,  where  it  is  steep- 
est. And  there  are  traditionary  stories  of  its  having  been  a 
watch  hill,  &c.  In  every  agricultural  view  it  is  a very 
worthless  subject.  It  belongs  to  Mondynes. 

12.  Abbeyton.  This  is  a detached  property  belonging 
to  Mr  Burnet  of  Monboddo.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  Castle- 
ton,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bervie  water,  which  is  here 
the  boundary  between  this  parish  and  Arbuthnott.  It 
amounts  to  about  160  acres.  The  soil  strong  and  heavy,  is 
fertile  when  fully  cultivated. 

13.  Pittarrow.  South  from  the  lands  of  Monboddo, 
and  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  lands  of  Fordoun,  lies  this 
estate,  extending  over  nearly  1800  acres.  About  two  third 
parts  of  it  are  in  cultivation,  and  is  in  general,  a soil  of  con- 
siderable fertility.  Of  the  remaining  third,  perhaps  a fourth 
of  it  is  under  plantation  (not  very  thriving),  and  the  rest  is 
composed  of  poor  inert  morass  of  extremely  little  value. 
This  is  hardly  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  is  the  most 
easterly  situated  of  those  wastes  taken  notice  of  under  the 
Section  Soil,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  left  by 
the  retiring  of  some  desolating  stream.  This  property  has 
long  been  in  the  possession  of,  and  still  continues  in  a branch 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Carnegie  ; some  of  which  are  well 
known  in  the  Scottish  annals,  as  knights  of  Pittarrow. 

14.  Whitkrjgcs.  This  property,  amounting  to  about 
250  acres,  lies  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  parish,  on 
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both  sides  the  water  of  Bervie,  and  conterminous  with  the 
parishes  of  Arbuthnott  and  Garvock.  The  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  and  naturally  of  no  great  fertility.  But  the  lands 
are  a notable  example  of' what  can  be  effected  by  judicious 
management,  acute  observation,  and  persevering  industry. 
They  belong  to  James  Leith  Esq.  Judge  advocate  at  Madrass, 
and  major  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  was 
this  gentleman’s  father,  the  late  Mr  Leith  of  Whiteriggs, 
who  first  improved  this  property  and  brought  it  into  notice ; 
and  this  at  a very  early  period  of  agricultural  improvement 
in  the  Mearns,  viz.  about  the  year  1760.  About  this  time 
it  appears  that  there  arose  in  this  county,  a constellation  of 
cultivators,  which,  dispelling  the  mist  that  till  then  obscured 
the  horizon  of  agricultural  ecience,  threw  out  all  at  once, 
such  a splended  light  over  the  labours  of  husbandry,  as  has 
not  been  exceeded,  and  perhaps  hardly  equalled  even  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  improvement  of  such  an  unresisting 
soil  as  Whiteriggs *,  Mr  Leith  had  not  to  encounter  the  for- 
midable obstructions  of  the  myriads  of  blocks  of  Granite  and 
other  stones,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  a Barclay  or  a Silver ; but 
he  had  to  do  more.  These  gentlemen,  by  merely  removing 
obstru&ions,  found  a productive  soil  made  to  their  hands. 
He  had  a soil  in  a manner  to  create.  The  feeble  staple  of 
vegetable  mould  originally  on  the  lands  of  Whiteriggs  re- 
quired to  be  fed,  to  be  fostered,  and  to  be  carefully  hus- 
banded. He  did  all  these.  He  first  applied  lime,  which  in 
all  manner  of  soils  in  this  county,  operates  like  a charm. 
This  put  the  soil  in  a capacity  of  beating.  He  next  applied 
muck,  which  he  procured  copiously  from  his  system  of  cat- 
tle-feeding-crcps  of  turnip  and  clover,  till  then  unknown  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Lastly,  he  took  care  never  to  over- 
crop. In  such  a system  as  this,  it  is  evident,  that  pasture  and 
cattle-feeding  must  be  predominant.  In  this  system  he  was 
singularly  exemplary  ; not  merely  giving  it  full  latitude,  but 
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in  selecting  the  best  kind  of  cattle  for  his  purpose.  People 
' here  still  speak  in  terms  of  high  applause,  of  the  breed  of 
Mr  Leith’s  cattle. 

This  estate  was  for  a time,  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr  Leith’s 
family.  But  it  has  lately  been  repurchased  and  is  again  un- 
der the  management  of  his  daughters,  the  Misses  I.eith,  who 
aft  for  their  brother  in  his  absence : it  is  accordingly  getting 
fast  into  the  same  productive  state  in  which  Mr  Leith  left  it. 
Luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  are  now  grown,  where  formerly 
windlestraws  hardly  were  produced. 

The  estates  in  this  parish  are  j 


Fettercairn  or  Middleton 

Eng.  Acres. 
4000 

The  Glens 

2280 

Phesdo  and  Pitnamoon 

1000 

Fordoun  - 

4710 

Drumtochty  - - - 

1875 

Glenfarquhar  - - 

£730 

Part  of  Dalavaird  - 

2570 

Monboddo  - 

1050 

Castleton  - - - 

590 

The  Mondynes  - 

- 1570 

Abbey  Town  - 

100 

Pittarrow  - 

- 1780 

"VVhiteriggs  - 

- 255 

Sum  - 

27,570 

By  Galen’s  map 

27,747 

Other  statistical  fads. 

Population  - 

2223 

Valued  rent  Scots  - 

£ 7129  5 

Real  rent  Sterling  - 

£ 5827  11 
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Acres  in  cultivation 

- 9174 

in  wood  - 

- 842 

improveable 

2002 

Hills,  &c.  unfit  for  tillage 

- 15,729 

27,747 

* 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

2833 

Taxed  horses  - - - 

246 

Sheep  - 

2500 

Swine  ... 

30 

Residing  Proprietors. — Mr  Crombie,  Mr  Drummond, 
Mr  Burnet,  and  the  Misses  Leith. 

GLENBERVIE.]  This  is  one  of  those  parishes  that  is 
altogether  in  the  interior  of  the  county ; no  part  of  it  ex- 
tending to  the  boundary  on  either  side.  It  has  on  the  north, 
the  parish  of  Durris ; on  the  west  and  part  of  the  south, 
Fordoun;  Arbuthnott  also  on  the  south;  and  on  the  east, 
the  parishes  of  Dunnottar  and  Fetteresso.  It  is  six  miles  long 
from  sonth-east  to  north-west,  and  five  miles  and  a half 
where  broadest,  in  a cross  direftion.  It  comprehends 
1 3,965  acres ; of  which,  nearly  two  fifths  are  in  cultivation, 
or  improveable,  or  in  plantation.  The  remaining  three  fifths 
are  so  mountainous  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  culture ; but 
at  the  same  time  afford  good  hill  pasture,  on  which  are 
reared  some  black  cattle,  and  considerable  flocks  of  Sheep. 
The  soil  where  capable  of  cultivation,  is  far  from  being  un- 
fertile, and  consists  chiefly  of  gravelly  or  sandy  loams  upon 
freestone,  excepting  one  estate  situated  more  remotely  among 
the  Grampians,  where  the  soil  originates  from  Granite,  or 
from  stones  in  affinity  with  that  material. 

The  different  estates  are, 

1 . Dallavaird  ; lately  purchased  from  the  earl  of  Kin- 
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lore,  by  George  Harley  Drummond  Esq.  This  is  the  most 
■westerly  property  in  the  parish,  and  extends  about  two  miles 
NW  from  the  Kirk  of  Glenbervie.  That  part  of  it  in  this 
parish  amounts  to  upwards  of  1200  acres;  of  which  one 
half  is  either  in  full  cultivation  already,  or  in  a progress  to- 
wards it.  The  remainder  is  good  sheep  pasture.  There  is 
an  excellent  free-stone  quarry  on  this  property.  It  is  indeed 
a most  beautiful  stone,  of  a greenish  hue,  and  nearly  as  fine 
in  the  grit  as  marble.  The  House  of  Drumtochty  is  built 
of  it. 

2.  Inchbreak.  This  property  belongs  to  Mr  Professor 
Stewart  of  Marischal  College  Aberdeen,  and  lies  immediate- 
ly to  the  eastward  and  northward  of  the  last  mentioned  ; but 
penetrates  much  farther  into  the  Grampians.  It  compre- 
hends nearly  1600  acres ; the  greater  part  of  which  is  moun- 
tain pasture;  scarcely  a fifth  of  the  whole  being  in  full  cul- , 
tivation.  The  new  line  of  road  now  making  from  Stone- 
haven, (from  7 to  8 miles  distant)  which  will  terminate  on 
this  estate,  will  operate  strongly  towards  its  melioration  by 
the  greater  facility  of  carriage.  There  is  an  appearance  of 
grey  slate  on  this  property,  which,  if  fully  ascertained  to 
exist,  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country  in 
general. 

3.  Law-gaven.  This  estate  belongs  to  Burnet  of  Mon- 
boddo,  and  is  the  more  ancient  patrimony  of  the  family.  It 
is  situated  from  one  to  two  miles  north  from  Glenbervie, 
upon  the  water  of  Carron,  on  which  it  extends  about  two 
miles  in  length,  chiefly  on  its  southern  bank,  and  near  to  its 
source.  It  comprehends  from  1000  to  1100  acres,  of 
which  more  than  the  half  is  in  cultivation.  Approaching 
close  upon  the  Grampians,  and  having  almost  wholly  a 
northern  exposure,  it  might  be  supposed  ungenial  to  vege- 
tation and  unfavourable  to  the  operations  of  husbandry  ; but 
the  faft  is  otherwise.  The  soil  is  deep,  with  much  natural 
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fertility.  And  were  it  once  as  fully  cultivated,  as  it  may 
soon  be,  from  the  approach  to  it  of  an  excellent  line  of  road 
from  Stonehaven,  it  may  become  more  valuable,  acre  for 
acre,  than  even  Monboddo.  The  distance  (eight  miles)  from 
the  county  town  is  nearly  the  same  to  both.  It  lies  wholly 
upon  a sand-stone  bottom.  And  some  as  good  frce-ston« 
quarries  are  found  here  as  almost  any  where,  although  haid 
upon  the  region  of  granite,  which  commences  about  a mile 
or  little  more  to  the  north.  There  is  now  no  mansion  upon 
this  property ; but  there  are  some  plantations,  part  of  which 
are  very  thriving.  At  a period  perhaps  not  very  distant, 
this  may  become  the  most  valuable  of  the  two  estates  ; for 
It  ceitainly  possesses  the  best  original  soil. 

4.  Brae  of  Glenbervie.  This  estate  lies  east  from 
Lawgaven,  but  extends  much  farther  south  and  north,  and 
amounts  to  upwards  of  3000  acres.  A great  proportion  of 
this  towards  the  north,  is  hilly  lands  among  the  Grampians. 
But  towards  the  south,  there  is  a portion,  perhaps  a fifth 
part  of  the  whole,  that  is  not  merely  in  cultivation,  but  of 
very  considerable  fertility.  The  new  road  from  Stonehaven 
goes  diredtly  through  the  middle  of  it ; and  the  advantages 
thence  resulting  must  be  very  great.  This  property  belongs 
to  Mr  Mitchel  Nicolson  of  Glenbervie. 

5.  Kinmonths.  This  property,  lately  purchased  from 
the  Viscount  of  Arbuthnott,  by  Mr  Gordon  of  Avochie,  is 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Brae  of  Glenbervie,  and  south  of 
Lawgaven,  stretching  from  thence  to  the  most  southerly 
boundary  of  the  parish.  It  amounts  to  above  1600  acres, 
partly  high  grounds,  partially  cultivated,  to  the  northward  of 
the  village  of  Drumlithie,  which  is  erected  on  this  property; 
and  partly  very  fertile  and  produftive  lands  around  that'  vil- 
lage, and  to  the  southward  of  it.  The  great  road  from 
Stonehaven  to  Lawrencekirk  one  of  the  best  roads  in  th,e 
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county)  passes  through  these  lands,  -which  must  be  an  ad- 
vantage sufficiently  obvious. 

6.  Glenbervie  ; the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Nicolson# 
Baronets,  and  still  in  the  family,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  parish,  between  the  lands  of  Kinmonths  on 
the  east  and  south-east,  and  the  lands  of  Dallavaird  and  Law- 
gaven  on  the  north  and  north-west ; the  water  of  Bervie 
dividing  them  from  the  lands  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
in  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  upon  the  south.  This  portion  of 
the  property  in  which  the  mansion  stands,  comprehends 
about  1 100  acres,  very  various  in  quality.  Part,  nearest 
the  mansion,  is  rematkably  fertile,  in  high  cultivation,  and 
bearing  crops  of  every  description.  Part  stretching  upwards 
to  the  hills  on  the  north-west,  partakes  of  the  ungenial  na- 
ture of  the  situation,  and  is  of  course  less  fertile,  and  less 
diversified  in  its  produft.  Perhaps  about  one  half  of  the 
whole  may  be  in  cultivation. 

7.  Towards  the  south-east,  in  a corner  of  the  parish,  the 
lands  of  Fallside  are  situated.  They  were  till  of  late,  part 
of  the  lands  of  Glenbervie,  but  now  belong  to  Miss  Allar- 
dice  of  Dunnottar.  They  amount  to  about  390  acres ; the 
soil  none  of  the  most  produ&ive.  But  the  whole  being  en- 
closed, and  having  a great  proportion  of  thriving  plantation 
around  the  neat  little  mansion,  it  has  a considerable  effect 
in  embellishing  the  face  of  the  country.  It  is  seen  from 
the  westward,  for  mote  than  thirty  miles,  and  is  otherwise 
remarkable  as  being  the  terminating  point  on  the  east,  to  The 
How  of  the  Mearus. 

8.  There  remains  one  estate  still,  belonging  to  this  pa- 
rish, and  the  most  extensive  in  it,  namely,  Mergie  This 
is  situated  in  the  most  northerly  distaff,  in  a sequestered 
valley ; separated  from  the  Brae  of  Glenbervie,  on  the  south, 
by  a ridge  of  mountains,  and  on  the  north  divided  by  ano- 
ther ridge  from  the  low  country,  in  the  parish  of  Durris. 
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It  stretches  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  parish  In  thi* 
quarter,  and  farther  than  any  other  property  in  it,  both  to 
east  and  west.  It  is  upwards  of  five  miles  in  length,  and 
about  a mile  broad  at  an  average  j containing  altogether 
about  3600  acres-  Of  this  quantity  there  are  perhaps  not 
above  300  in  cultivation.  But  I say  this  with  some  degree 
of  diffidence  as  to  accuracy ; for  I was  only  upon  the  east 
end  of  it,  near  to  the  mansion,  and  had  not  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  whole.  What  I saw  of  it  had  a chearful  appear- 
ance, of  cornfields  combined  in  the  view  with  a considerable 
expanse  of  natural  wood  in  a glenside,  and  some  venerable 
timber  trees  about  the  House.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Duff  of 
Fetteresso. 

The  sum  of  the  different  estates  is. 


Dallavaird 

Eng.  Acres. 
• 1330 

Inchbreak 

- 

1580 

Lawgaven 

- 

1100 

Brae  of  Glenbervie 

3250 

Kinmonths 

- ' 

1610 

Glenbervie 

- 

1100 

Fallside 

- 

390  . 

Mergie 

- 

3600 

13,960 


Garden’s  map 

13,965 

Other  statistical  faffs. 

Population 

1204 

Valued  rent  Scots 

- £ 3336  1 

Real  rent  Sterling 

£ 2083  9 1 

i 
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Acres  in  cultivation 
— - improveable 

■ in  plantation 

— — hills  and  waste 


Cattle  of  all  descriptii 
Horses  Taxed 
Sheep 
Swine 

Residing  Proprietors.- 
of  Glenbervie. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BUILDINGS. 

SECT.  I. 

HOUSES  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

ON  this  subject,  I propose  merely  a concise  general  des- 
cription, without  entering  into  any  architectural  disquisition  ; 
having  very  little  knowledge  in  that  branch  of  science. 

In  the  Dee-side  district  there  are  the  following  mansions. 

Glassel  ; — Baxter,  Esq.  This  is  a handsome  and  com- 
modious modern  mansion,  having  pretty  extensive  and  well  • 
laid  out  gardens,  with  a hot-house  and  some  beautiful  shrub- 
bery. It  is  situated  four  miles  NW  from  upper  Banchory, 
upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the*  county  in  that  direction. 

Ramoir  ; — Primrose,  Esq.  This  is  a plain  modern  house, 
situated  amidst  a few  straggling  trees,  on  the  south  side,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  Fare,  two  miles  and  a quarter 
N by  W of  Upper  Banchory. 

Crathes  ; the  venerable  mansion  of  Burnet  Bart,  of 
Leys,  rises  proudly  amidst  the  most  lofty  spreading  trees  on 
the  brow  of  an  eminence  one  mile  and  three  quarters  east 
from  Upper  Banchory,  and  half  a mile  north  from  the  Dee. 
This  stately  towering  pile  appears  to  be.  of  great  antiquity. 
And  its  extensive  old  fashioned  gardens,  which  it  would  be 
almost  sacrilege  to  modernize,  are  in  perfeCt  unison  with 
the  fabric,  being  laid  out  in  the  old  fashioned  manner  of 
straight  lines,  and  subdivided  with  broad  hedges  of  Yew  and 
Holly,  trimmed  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  exhibiting 
in  some  places,  the  fanciful  resemblances  of  chairs,  pyramids. 
See.  I have  no  where  else  in  Scotland,  met  with  such  a 
profusion  of  fruits  as  in  these  gardens.  And  what  I was 
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Bot  prepared  to  expert ; I found  the  fruits  as  welt  as  garden 
vegetables,  fully  three  weeks  more  early  in  season,  than  ei- 
ther in  The  How  or  by  the  coast  side.  This  is  the  more 
surprising,  when  it  is  considered  thatCrathes  is  16  miles  in- 
land from  the  sea,  and  probably  not  less  than  500  feet  above 
its  level. 

Inch-marlo  ; the  residence  of  Douglas  Esq.  of  Tilquhilly. 
This  is  an  elegant  and  very  commodious  modern  edifice,  late- 
ly erefted  in  a pleasant  situation,  two  miles  and  a half  west 
from  Upper  Banchory,  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  north 
from  the  Dee ; having  a beautiful  lawn  in  front,  and  fine 
plantations  on  the  flanks  and  rear.  The  gardens  here  are 
also  pretty  extensive,  and  very  produftive  in  fruits  and  ve- 
getables. 

Inchmarlo  Cottage,— a charming  retreat  situated  amid 
delightful  sylvan  scenery,  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
about  a mile  below  Inchmarlo.  Here  elegance  and  simpli- 
city have  combined,  with  the  most  happy  effcft,  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  this  little  rural  habitation,  which  in  the  sum- 
mer season  becomes  the  residence  of  Duncan  of  Rosemount. 
It  belongs  to  Mr  Douglas. 

Cairnton.  This  is  another  cottage,  pleasantly  situated 
also  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  and  surrounded  with  planta- 
tions ; about  two  miles  up  from  Inchmarlo  cottage.  It  is 
upon  Sir  Robert  Burnet’s  property,  and  is  the  occasional  re- 
sidence of  the  family  of  Horn  Elphinstone  of  Loggie. 

Woodend  belongs  also  to  Sir  Robert  Burnet.  It  is  the 
pleasant  residence,  in  the  vicinity  of  thriving  plantations,  of 
the  family  of  Burnet  of  Countess  wells,  and  lies  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dee,  about  two  miles  up  from  Inchmarlo,  almost 
upon  the  western  boundary  of  the  county.  This  is  also  cal- 
led a Cottage,  though  rather  improperly,  as  it  contains  in 
<the  different  buildings  connected  with  it,  too  man^  of  the 
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appendages  of  grandeur  and  fortune,  to  comport  with  the 
simple  station  of  the  humble  cottager. 

Banchory  Lodge.  This  is  a plain  unadorned  modem 
house,  close  upon  the  Dee,  in  a pleasant  situation,  near  to 
the  village  of  Upper  Banchory,  and  is  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  Col  Burnet  of  Standing  Stones,  who  is  making 
considerable  improvements  on  some  land  here  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  on  tome  also  that  he  holds  in  lease.  This  pro- 
perty was  omitted  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  Chapter  on  es- 
tates, but  was  included  in  that  of  Leys,  and  a small  part  of 
it  in  Inchmarlo.  It  amounts  to  about  30  or  40  acres,  lying 
immediately  adjoining  to  and  west  from  the  kirk-town  of 
Upper  Banchory,  and  close  upon  the  north  banks  of  the 
Dee.  It  was  susceptible  of  considerable  improvement  which 
it  is  now  undergoing  in  a very  judicious  manner. 

All  the  preceding  mansions  are  situated  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  Dee.  Upon  the  south  side  are  the  following. 

Blackhall  : — Russel  Esq.  This  is  a lately  erefred  edi- 
fice, built  partly  in  the  modern  style,  and  partly  in  imitation 
of  the  antique ; having  a high  square  tower  surmounted 
with  turrets  and  battlements.  It  is  situated  in  an  opening 
among  extensive  woods,  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  river,  and  opposite  to  Inchmarlo.  These  two  mansions 
have  a remarkably  happy  effeCt  on  the  general  aspeft  of  the 
country,  when  seen  together  amidst  their  respective  dark 
plantations  of  firs,  as  one  approaches  them  from  the  west, 
in  coming  down  by  Dee-side. 

Inverie.  This  is  an  elegant  modern  villa,  situated  among 
some  thriving  plantations,  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Feuch, 
about  a mile  south  from  Upper  Banchory.  It  was  built  by 
Mr  Rose  ; farther  embellished  by  Mr  Leith ; and  is  now  the 
property  of  James  Skene  Esq.  of  Rubieslaw,  who  is  still 
farther  ornamenting  this  pleasant  rural  retreat. 

TiLQUiiU.Lv  ; the  ancient  castle  of  an  ancient  feudal  Ba- 
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ron,  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  now  of  Inchmarlo,  is  situat- 
ed on  the  east  side  of  a hill,  on  all  sides  of  difficult  access ; 
about  two  miles  SE  of  Upper  Banchory,  and  about  a mile 
and  a half  south  from  the  Dee.  The  fabric  is  in  a very  old 
and  gloomy  style  5 still  furnished  with  an  iron  door,  port 
holes  to  annoy  an  enemy,  a dungeon,  vaulted  room  , and 
withal  a very  economical  supply  of  light.  There  are  some 
stately  old  trees,  and  the  vestiges  of  a considerable  garden 
around  this  Gothic  edifice.  There  are  also  a few  small  en- 
closures with  dry  stone  walls  ; the  work  perhaps  of  several 
centuries  back.  From  the  general  cheerless  aspeft  of  the 
country  around  Tilquhilly,  one  can  hardly  conceive  what 
could  have  been  the  inducement  for  a powerful  and  opulent 
family  to  ereft  such  a building,  which,  unadorned  as  it  is, 
would  at  present  co  t upwards  of  ^ 2000  ; or  to  seiedtsuch 
a situation  on  which  to  reside.  But  there  is  a tradition  that 
the  whole  of  this  side  of  the  Grampians,  was  about  that 
time,  an  immense  forest  of  oak ; which,  if  the  case,  would 
doubtless  occasion  a warmth  and  shelter  congenial  with  every 
purpose  of  habitation,  and  might  make  such  elevated  spots, 
(though  now  too  much  exposed  to  the  blast),  more  adapted 
for  residence  than  lower  and  less  ventilated  scites  A strong 
corroborative  proof  in  evidence,  of  the  former  existence  of 
these  oak  woods,  is  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  Tilquhilly 
itself.  Here  all  the  wood- work  is  of  that  species  of  timber ; 
and  some  of  it,  with  inscriptions  nearly  three  hundred  years 
back,  of  such  a breadth  of  plank,  that  we  can  hardly  figure 
any  mode  of  carriage,  in  those  days  of  rude  machinery, 
equal  to  convey  it  fiom  any  considerable  distance;  of  course 
we  must  conclude,  that  it  had  been  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Durris  ; an  elegant  and  very  substantially  built  modern 
mansion,  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  fabric  of  the 

same  name  ; to  which  it  is  joined  by  an  intermediate  range 
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of  building.  It  is  situated  on  the  brink  of  a steep  precipice, 
overhanging  a romantic  glen  thickly  planted  with  wood ; a- 
bout  a mile  south  from  the  Dee,  and  eleven  miles  up  from 
Aberdeen.  It  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  but  was 
built  by  the  present  tacksman,  John  Innes,  Esq.,  Sheriff  sub- 
stitute of  the  county ; whose  exertions  as  an  improver,  upon 
this  very  extensive  property,  are  taken  notice  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

Mary  Culter.  This  is  a negle&ed  place,  and  not  re- 
markable for  elegance.  The  situation  however,  is  delight- 
ful, on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  which  are  here  high  and  thick- 
ly shaded  with  wood.  Here,  on  an  adjacent  lawn,  at  a 
Convenient  distance  from  the  river,  is  one  of  the  best  situa- 
tions perhaps  on  Dee-side,  for  a mansion  house  This  place 
belongs  to  Mr  Menzies  of  Pitfoddels,  and  is  sometimes  cal- 
led by  that  name,  though  seemingly  improperly  ; as  Pitfod- 
dels, now  in  ruins,  is  situated  on  a Barony  to  which  it  gives 
name,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  much  nearer  to 
Aberdeen.  The  house  of  Mary  Culter  is  about  eight  miles 
up  from  that  city. 

Netherley  : — Silver  Esq.  This  mansion,  though  not 
remarkable  for  external  shew,  is  nevertheless  commodious 
and  elegant  in  its  internal  arrangement.  Some  thriving 
plantations  around  it  contribute  much  to  the  embellishment 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  situated  about  five  miles 
NW  from  Stonehaven,  two  miles  and  a half  south  of  the 
Dee,  and  four  miles  from  the  sea. 

Kingcaussie.  This  mansion,  belonging  to  lord  Balmuto, 
is  situated  about  a mile  below  the  last  mentioned,  and  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  up  from  the  river  side.  It  is  a capacious 
modern  building,  of  a considerable  degree  of  elegance,  and 
is  finely  sheltered  among  thriving  plantations. 

^hannel-burn  and  Heath-cote  ; two  places  of  some 
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shew,  are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dee,  about 
five  miles  up  from  Aberdeen. 

Auchlunies,  or  Greenhall  : — Ogilvie  Esq.  This  is  a 
stately  mansion  situated  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  with 
much  thriving  plantation,  about  five  miles  and  a half  SW 
from  Aberdeen,  and  about  one  mile  and  a quarter  south 
from  the  Dee. 

Ardoch,  or  Ardo  : — Fordyce  Esq.  A mansion  similar 
to  a good  farm  house,  or  ministei-’s  manse ; is  pleasantly 
situated  amidst  a few  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  about 
four  miles  up  from  Aberdeen. 

Nether  Banchory  : — Thomson  Esq.  This  mansion, 
which  is  so  plain  as  to  be  partly  covered  with  thatch,  is  si- 
tuated most  agreeably  among  some  fine  old  timber,  upon  a 
rising  ground  near  to  the  river,  and  commands  a delightful 
view  of  the  Dee,  and  the  city  of  Aberdeen ; from  which  it 
is  distant  about  three  miles  to  the  westward.  Such  are  the 
mansions  belonging  to  proprietors  on  Dee-side.  On  the  coast 
side  are  the  following. 

Balnagask  ; Mr  Davidson.  This  is  a plain  modem 
house,  cheerfully  situated  on  the  top  of  a bank  rising  from 
the  Dee,  opposite  to  Aberdeen ; which  city  is  seen  from  this 
place  to  great  advantage. 

Kirkhiel.  This  house  is  situated  a little  nearer  the  river, 
upon  the  same  bank  as  the  preceding,  about  half  a mile  far- 
ther east,  and  commands  the  same  extensive  prospeft. 

Grampian  Lodge,  or  Tullos  ; Mr  Morice.  A modem 
mansion ; is  pleasantly  situated  about  a mile  from  the  Dee, 
in  the  heart  of  the  cheerful  vale  of  Nigg,  which  owes  part 
ef  its  beauty  to  the  plantations  belonging  to  this  place. 

The  Cove;  Miss  Johnston*.  A small  neat  house  in  the 

* This  property  has  recently  been  perchased  by  Mr  James  Hector,  farmer 
at  Fernicflat. 
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neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  the  Cove,  on  the  coast,  about 
three  miles  south  from  Aberdeen. 

Chapelton  ; Mason  Esq.  This  is  a pleasant  but  small 
mansion,  situated  on  an  eminence  amidst  some  plantations, 
six  miles  north  from  Stonehaven,  and  about  two  from  the 
sea. 

Elsick  : — Morison  Esq.  This  is  an  ancient  residence  of 
moderate  dimensions,  about  half  a mile  to  the  westward  of 
the  preceding.  There  are  a few  remains  of  old  timber  about 
it,  together  with  some  recent  plantations. 

New-hall  : — Henderson  Esq.  A modern  mansion,  with 
some  plantations,  situated  on  the  top  of  a rising  ground, 
about  five  miles  north  from  Stonehaven,  and  two  and  a half 
from  the  sea. 

* 

Newton-hill  like  to  a stately  farm  house,  is  situated 
by  the  way  side,  about  five  miles  north  from  Stonehaven. 
It  is  the  residence  of  that  spirited  cultivator,  Mr  Mackie  of 
Scateraw. 

Muchals.  This  is  a very  stately  old  fashioned  mansion, 
placed  most  conspicuously  on  the  top  of  an  eminence,  about 
three  miles  and  a half  north  from  Stonehaven,  and  one  from 
the  sea.  It  belongs  now  to  Mr  Silver  of  Netherley,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  venerable  old  timber  about  it,  is  making 
some  new  plantations. 

Cowie  : — Innes  Esq.  Anciently  the  proud  residence  of 
the  powerful  Thane  of  the  Mearns,  has  now  dwindled  down 
very  meekly  into  a modern  mansion  of  no  great  extent.  It 
is  situated  near  the  shore,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile 
north  from  Stonehaven. 

Ury  •,  Barclay  Allardice,  Esq.  This  is  a mansion  of  mo- 
derate size,  but  of  great  antiquity,  as  indicated  both  by  ex- 
ternal form  and  internal  arrangement.  It  is  situated  on  a 
steep  bank  pioje&ing  from  the  north  to  the  water  of  Cowie, 
towards  which  stream  its  fine  sloping  garden  is  extended. 
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The  House  of  Ury,  conspicuously  white,  amid  extensive 
plantations,  is  the  most  striking  object  that  meets  the  eye  of 
a traveller  from  the  south,  as  he  approaches  towards  Stone- 
haven. Indeed  the  whole  scenery  around  it  is  among  the 
finest  to  be  seen  in  the  Mearns.  It  is  situated  about  a mile 
and  a half  north-west  of  Stonehaven.  See  improvements. 

Riccarton  ; — Hepburn,  I£sq.  This  is  an  uncommonly 
snug,  neat,  and  even  elegant  little  mansion,  lately  erefted  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a small  hill  thickly  covered  with  wood, 
about  three  miles  NW  of  Stonehaven,  and  on  the  nearest 
corner  of  the  estate  of  that  town. 

Woodcote  : — Wood,  Esq  of  MondufF.  A handsome 
small  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Stonehaven,  near 
the  water  of  Carron. 

Dunnottar  House  or  Kirkhill  j Miss  Allardice.  This 
is  a stately  mansion,  forming  three  sides  of  a square,  open  to 
the  north,  lately  e refled  in  a plain  but  dignified  stile  of  ar- 
chitecture It  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  about  half  a 
mile  SW  of  Stonehaven,  amidst  vastly  thriving  plantations 
and  pleasantly  diversified  scenery,  enlivened  by  the  mean- 
derings  of  a pure  mountain  streamlet  flowing  in  front. 

Fetteresso  ; the  ancient  mansion  of  the  earls  of  Marischal, 
now  the  property  and  chief  residence  of  Lieut.  Col.  Duff ; 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  about  two  miles  west 
from  Stonehaven.  It  is  a large  unadorned  fabric,*  forming 
two  sides  of  a square  (the  east  and  the  south  i,  but  is  never- 
theless a remarkably  cheerful  habitation,  surrounded  with 
much  old  timber,  new  plantations,  elegant  shrubbery,  and 
extensive  gardens. 

Fiddes.  An  ancient  castellated  mansion,  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a hill  by  a morass,  about  four  miles  SW  of 

* Col  Duff  is  just  now  (1808)  making  some  additions  to  it,  in  an  orna- 
mental style  of  architecture,  that  will  confer  upon  this  venerable  struflnrc  a 
considerable  portion  of  embellishment. 
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Stonehaven.  It  makes  a very  dismal  appearance  at  present. 
And  although  abundantly  suited  to  a state  of  feudal  hostili- 
ty, it  must  always  have  been  a gloomy  habitation.  It  is  not 
destitute  however  of  decoration.  For  besides  the  small  tur- 
rets growing  out  at  the  corners,  and  which  certainly  mark 
ingenuity  in  the  architeft,  there  are  several  resemblances  of 
cannon  in  the  stone  around  the  battlements.  This  shews 
that  such  buildings  are  at  least  posterior  to  the  invention  of 
these  deadly  instruments ; though  it  is  probable  it  would  not 
be  long  till  the  imitation  took  place,  as  a device  suitable  to 
the  warlike  genius  of  the  country.  The  same  is  to  be  ob- 
served at  Crathes,  where  the  stone  cannon  serve  as  at  Fiddes, 
for  spouts  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  roof.  Fiddes  be- 
longs to  Mr  Stratton  of  Kirkside. 

Barras  ; the  ancient  seat,  and  still  the  title  of  the  Ogilvies 
Baronets.  It  is  situated  about  four  miles  S by  W from 
Stonehaven,  on  a gentle  swell,  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
swamps  and  marshy  ground.  The  house  is  old  and  un- 
fashionable ; but  is  encircled  with  some  good  old  growing 
timber.  It  now  belongs  to  Miss  Allardice  of  Dunnottar. 

Hillton  is  pleasantly  situated  by  the  coast,  about  four 
miles  south  from  Stonehaven  It  is  but  a plain  and  small 
house.  Being  lately  purchased  by  John  Low,  Esq.,  who 
resides  in  it  occasionally.  He  had  made  a few  improvements 
upon  it,  but  has  not  yet  had  time  to  add  much  to  its  decora- 
, tion. 

Bellfield,  formerly  Stank  ; belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the 
late  Mr  Abercrombie.  It  is  situated  near  the  coast,  by  the 
road  side,  about  half  way  between  Stonehaven  and  Bervie. 
The  house  is  like  a minister’s  manse,  and  is  inhabited  by 
the  tenant  of  the  lands. 

Harvieston; — a mansion  somewhat  similar  to  the  for- 
mer, is  situated  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  a little  nearer  t» 
the  sea.  It  belongs  to  an  Hospital  in  Montrose. 
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H allgreen  ; the  ancient  seat  of  a powerful  family  of  the 
name  of  Rait, — is  situated  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the 
SE  of  Bervie,  upon  a sharp  promontory  near  the  sea.  The 
building  is  not  remarkably  ancient,  but  is  getting  into  decay. 
It  belongs,  with  the  lands,  to  Mr  Farquhar  M.  P.  for  the 
boroughs  of  Aberdeen,  Bervie,  &c. 

Allardicf., — once,  and  for  ages,  the  property  of  a knight- 
ly family  of  the  same  name,  belongs  now  to  Mr  Barclay  Al- 
lardice,  of  Ury,  in  right  of  his  mother,  heiress  of  the  estate. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  some  thriving  plantations,  on 
the  north  banks  of  Bervie  water,  about  a mile  up  from  In- 
verbervie- This  mansion,  which  is  somewhat  of  an  antique 
form,  is  going  into  decay  for  want  of  being  inhabited. 

Arruthnott  House, — the  ancient  residence  of  the  Vis- 
counts of  Arbuthnott,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  point  of  a 
6teep  brae,  on  the- banks  of  the  water  of  Bervie,  about  three 
miles  NW  of  the  town  of  Bervie.  The  house  is  partly  arv- 
cient  and  partly  modern.  It  is  well  sheltered  with  full  grown 
timber,  and  some  recent  plantations ; and  its  extensive  gar- 
den, hanging  with  a fine  slope  towards  the  liver,  is  among 
the  best  in  the  county. 

Beniiolme; Robertson  Scott  Esq.  This  is  a very 

pleasant  residence,  about  three  miles  south  from  Beivie,  and 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  sea.  The  mansion,  elegant 
and  commodious,  has  been  built  at  two  different  periods, 
(part  of  it  lately)  conterminous  to  a high  square  tower  of 
great  antiquity,  at  the  head  of  a winding  glen  thickly  shad- 
ed with  thriving  wood. 

Brotherton  ; Lieut  Col.  Hercules  Scott.  This  man- 
sion is  situated  close  to  the  shore,  about  half  a mile  NE 
from  Johnshaven.  It  is  a hollow  square  of  considerable 
dimensions,  but  not  very  elegant ; apparently  built  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  different  styles.  The  gardens  are  among 

the  best  in  the  county.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
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although  they  are  exposed,  with  very  little  shelter,  to  the 
sea-breeze,  the  fruit  trees  are  remarkably  productive.  The 
surrounding  plantations  likewise,  though  almost  within  the 
reach  of  the  sea-sprey,  are  very  prosperous. 

Muirton, — a pleasant  and  commodious  small  mansion, 
is  situated  among  some  very  thriving  plantations,  about  a mile 
and  a half  NW  of  Johnshaven.  It  belongs  to  Col.  Scott  of 
Brotherton,  and  is  at  present  inhabited  by  the  author  of  this 
Survey. 

Brigton  ; Patrick  Orr,  Esq.  This  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  high-way,  about  five  miles  SW  from  Ber- 
vie,  and  about  half  a mile  from  the  ocean.  The  house  ha* 
rather  a mean  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  road,  but 
looks  much  better  from  the  side  next  the  sea ; there  having 
been  lately  made  to  it  an  elegant  addition,  which  is  best  seen 
from  that  direClion.  Some  thriving  plantations,  lately  aug- 
mented, add  much  to  the  good  appearance  of  this  place. 

Lawrieston, — long  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Stratton  (now  of  Kirkside),  who  were  so  much  attached 
to  it,  as  to  confer  that  name  on  almost  every  other  place  of 
which  they  got  possession.  It  is  now  the  property  and  resi- 
dence of  John  Brand,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land’s office  in  Montrose.  It  is  situated  about  seven  miles 
north  from  that  town,  and  two  from  the  sea.  It  is  a stately 
modern  mansion,  conjoined  with  a portion  of  the  old  fabric, 
erefted  at  the  head  of  a deep  den,  thickly  planted  with 
wood. 

Milton-dale.  On  the  estate  of  Lawrieston  may  be  no- 
ticed this  singularly  commodious  and  pleasant  little  villa, 
built  and  occupied  by  Mis.  Scott.  It  is  situated  in  a seques- 
tered corner  by  the  sea,  near  the  brook  of  Den  fencl. 

Woodstone  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a gently  rising  bank 
' fronting  the  sea,  about  a mile  north  from  St.  Cyrus.  The 
house,  with  a few  trees  around  it,  is  but  mean  and  incom- 
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modious.  It  belongs  to  W.  Adam  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  the 
county. 

Criggie  ; Charles  Scott,  Esq.  This  is  an  elegant  modern 
edifice,  lately  built,  and  beautifully  embosomed  amidst  thiiv- 
ing  young  plantations ; about  five  miles  north  from  Mon- 
trose, and  about  one  mile  W by  N of  St.  Cyrus.  It  is  a 
great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

Kirkside  ; Joseph  Stratton,  Esq.  This  is  a commodious 
modern  mansion,  placed  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  four 
miles  N by  E from  Montrose,  and  within  less  than  half  a 
mile  of  the  sea  It  is  remarkable  for  its  thriving  wood 
around  the  house,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  property,  not- 
withstanding the  exposure  to  the  breezes  from  the  sea,  ren- 
dered more  acute  from  the  place  being  perhaps  SCO  feet  above 
its  level. 

Warburton  and  Commeston  ; once  the  mansions  of 
their  respective  estates ; are  now  occupied  by  the  different 
farmers,  who  rent  the  lands.  Neither  of  them  is  superior  to 
what  a farm  house  for  such  lands  ought  to  be.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  Morphie,  in  the  vicinity  to  the  westward. 
The  mansion  house  is  occupied  by  the  tenant,  and  is  little 
enough  for  the  purpose.  These  different  places  are  situated 
from  four  to  four  and  a half  miles  N and  NW  of  Montrose. 

Kanterland  is  a plain  modern  building  like  a minister’s 
manse,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  up  from  the  North-esk,  and 
five  miles  NW  from  Montrose.  It  belongs  to  the  earl  of 
Kintore,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  as  the  jointure  house 
to  the  Dowager  ladies. 

These  are  all  the  houses  that  may  be  said  to  be  within 
the  coast-side  district.  In  the  How,  and  conterminous  hill- 
sides, the  following  are  situated. 

Kirkton-hill  ; John  Taylour,  Esq.  This  is  a remark- 
ably elegant  and  capacious  mansion,  lately  built  on  a bank 
sloping  to  the  south,  near  to  the  village  of  Marykirk,  and 
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about  fix  miles  NW  from  Montrose.  The  pleasure  grounds 
and  gardens  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  aud  are  pretty  ex- 
tensive ; — the  whole  adorned  with  clumps  of  wood  and  belts 
of  planting,  in  a very  prosperous  state. 

Balmanno.  A handsome  small  mansion,  situated  about 
a mile  N by  E of  Marykirk,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Garvock 
hills,  which  terminate  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  house 
Jias  a fine  prospeft  over  a great  part  of  the  How,  and  part  of 
Strathmore.  It  is  sheltered  with  some  thriving  plantation  ; 
and  the  lands  about  it  judiciously  laid  out,  are  t in  1807)  in  a 
very  correft  state  of  cultivation.  1 his  was  the  work  of  Mr 
Thomas  Christie,  now  tenant  at  the  mansion  house  of  For- 
doun.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Taylour  of  Kirktonhill ; making 
part  of  his  extensive  property, 

Hatton.  This  is  an  ancient  mansion,  situated  by  a pretty 
extensive  old  plantation  of  firs,  about  a mile  N by  W of 
Marykirk.  It  belongs  to  major  the  honourable  Hugh  Ar-i 
buthnott. 

Balmaqueen.  This  mansion,  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
but  very  commodious,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a plain,  a- 
bout  300  yards  from  the  Esk,  and  about  a mile  west  from 
Marykirk.  It  was  lately  the  property  and  place  of  residence, 
of  the  late  1 homas  Gillies  M.  D ; who  added  greatly  to  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place,  by  extensive  plantations. 

Cauld-hame  is  a small  house,  but  in  a pleasant  situa- 
tion, on  the  north  banks  of  the  water  of  Luther,  about  two 
miles  N by  W of  Marykirk  This  place  once  gave  the  title 
of  Baron  to  the  earls  of  Middleton ; — was  long  a distinct 
property,  but  has  lately  merged  into  the  great  estate  of  Sir 
Alexr.  Ramsay.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a farmer. 

Inglis-mai.die  is  the  Kincardineshire  mansion  of  the  earl 
of  Kintore,  as  lord  Halkerton.  It  is  situated  amidst  great 
plantations,  of  various  kinds  of  wood, on  a plain, about  a quar- 
ter of  2 mile  north  from  tjie  river  of  North-esk,  near  to  the 
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north-water  upper  bridge,  and  about  eight  miles  NW  from 
Montrose.  The  house  has  a great  resemblance  to  the  house 
of  Fetteresso ; but  is  perhaps  larger.  It  forms  like  it,  two 
sides  of  a square,  with  little  external  decoration. 

Thornton, — an  ancient  fortalice  is  situated  about  a mile 
and  a half  NW  from  Lawrencekirk.  It  consists  of  a square 
tower  of  considerable  height,  apparently  of  great  antiquity ; 
to  which  is  attached  a dwelling,  very  ancient  too,  but  prob- 
ably of  a more  recent  date  than  the  tower.  This  place,  it  is 
here  believed,  is  that  from  which  the  gallant  admiral  Sir 
Richard  Strachan  takes  his  title;  it  being  fully  ascertained 
that  the  Strachans,  about  a century  or  more  back,  were  the 
proprietors  of  it.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Crombie  of  Phesdo,  and 
is  at  present  inhabited  by  a Mr  Home,  a cadet  of  the 
Marchmont  family,  and  whose  brother  is  just  now  claiming 
the  titles  of  that  noble  house. 

Newton, — once  a distinft  property,  but  now  forming  part 
of  the  earl  of  Kintore’s  extensive  domains ; is  situated  about 
a mile  west  from  Lawrencekirk.  It  is  but  a small  mansion, 
with  a few  old  trees,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a farm-house. 

Johnston.  This  is  a mansion  of  moderate  size,  and 
somewhat  old-fashioned.  It  is  situated  about  half  a mile  to 
the  southward  of  the  village  of  Lawrencekirk,  amidst  a good 
deal  of  thriving  plantations  and  enclosed  lands.  It  is  the 
property  and  occasional  residence  of  James  Farquhar  Esq. ; 
M.  P.  of  Aberdeen,  & c. 

Whiteriggs;  James  Leith,  Esq.  This  is  a small  but 
handsome  mansion,  pleasantly  situated  on  a rising  ground, 
■close  upon  the  south  banks  of  the  Bervie  water,  four  miles 
NE  from  Lawrencekirk.  A small  plantation  judiciously  ar- 
ranged, oil  the  north  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  adds 
considerably  to  its  shelter  and  its  decoration. 

Kair  ; Farquhar  Ivinloch,  Esq.  This  is  a goodly  looking 
plain  house,  situated  on  the  top  of  a considerable  height. 
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and  well  sheltered  by  plantations ; about  five  miles  NW 
from  Bertie.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  among  the  first 
works  of  the  late  celebrated  Adam,  the  architect  j grand- 
father of  the  present  member  for  the  county. 

Glenbervie  ; James  Mitchel  Nicolson,  Esq.  This  is  a 
large  old  fashioned  bouse,  pleasantly  situated  among  some 
fine  old  wood  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Bervie  water,  about 
seven  miles  and  a half  W by  S from  Stonehaven,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  kirk  of  Glenbervie.  There  is  a considerable 
degree  of  taste  shewn  in  the  arrangement  and  decoration  of 
the  adjoining  policy. 

Castleton  j — Forbes  Esq.  A house  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, and  not  very  commodious.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the 
tenant  of  the  lands  •,  and  is  situated  two  miles  east  from 
Fordoun. 

Monboddo  •, — Burnet,  Esq.  Some  large  and  thriving 

timber  conceals  from  general  view  this  ancient  house,  which 
is  neither  large  nor  very  commodious.  It  lies  about  a mile 
east  from  fordoun. 

Fordoun  House  : A very  plain  building,  but  affords  a- 
bundant  accommodation  to  the  tenant  of  the  lands,  who  oc- 
cupies it.  It  lies  about  a mile  south  from  Fordoun  village, 
and  belongs  to  the  viscount  of  Arbuthnott. 

Drum tochty  Castle  ; formerly  a very  plain  house  in 
the  cottage  fashion,  covered  with  thatch  ; but  Mr  Drum- 
mond has  now  transfoimed  it  into  one  of  the  most  elegant 
mansions  in  the  county — suitable  to  his  fortune,  and  to  the 
situation,  which  is  truly  delightf  ul.  It  lies  about  a mile  and 
a half  NW  of  Fordoun,  in  a narrow  glen  richly  clothed  with 
wood. 

Phesdo  : This  is  an  ancient  fabric,  that  has  undergone 
considerable  decoration  from  the  present  proprietor,  Mr 
Crombie.  It  is  situated  on  a knoll  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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a morass  (since  drained),  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Strath- 
fenella,  about  a mile  and  a half  east  from  Fettercairn. 

Fettercairn  House  ; Sir  John  Stuart,  Bart.  This  man- 
sion seems  to  be  pretty  ancient,  and  is  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions. It  is  placed  on  a spot  rising  a few  feet  above  the  level 
of  an  extensive  surrounding  plain,  amidst  fine  shrubbery  and 
plantations,  about  half  a mile  east  from  the  village  of  Fet- 
tercairn. I believe  this  to  be  what  was  anciently  called 
Middleton,  and  which  gave  title  to  the  renowned  earl  of 
Middleton,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; and  who  was  also 
viscount  of  Fettercairn,  and  lord  Cauldhame. 

Fasque  ; the  residence  of  the  Ramsays  Barts,  of  Balmain  j 
is  situated  about  a mile  north  from  Fettercairn.  The  pre- 
sent house  of  Fasque  being  both  incommodious  and  verging 
to  decay,  a new  house  is  just  now  ere(ffing,which, when  com- 
pleted, will  be  the  most  capacious  and  the  most  superb  man- 
sion in  the  county.  It  is  of  a castellated  form,  with  towers 
surmounted  with  battlements,  five  in  front  and  five  in  rear, 
with  an  additional  one  in  the  middle  of  the  right  wing.  It 
has  also  a stately  dome  and  cupula  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  whole.  From  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  on  a 
gently  rising  ground,  overlooking  from  amidst  its  flourishing 
plantations,  a great  extent  of  territory,  it  must  be  seen  to 
great  advantage,  and  will  add  much  to  the  embellishment  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  gardens  are  also  on  a great 
scale,  so  is  the  hot-house,  which  is  24-0  feet  long.  This  is 
well  stocked  with  a choice  collection  of  Exotics  ; and  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  delicious  Anana,  or  pine  apple ; the  crop  oT 
which,  last  season,  was  abundant,  almost  to  profusion. 

Balbegno.  This  old  mansion,  apparently  from  its  vault- 
ed roofs,  must  be  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  situated  among 
remarkably  fine  old  timber,  about  a mile  west  from  Fetter- 
cairn. It  belongs  to  Mr  Ogilvie  of  Clova,  and  is  occasional- 
ly inhabited  by  the  ladies  of  the  family  of  Barras. 
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DaLlidies  is  a plain  mansion,  occnpied  by  the  tenant  of 
the  lands,  and  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  North-esk  ; 
four  miles  and  a half  SW  of  Fettercairn. 

Arnhall  ; — Brodie,  Esq.  of  The  Burn ; Is  a plain  mo- 
dern house  and  of  moderate  dimension,  situated  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  a considerable  quantity  of  old'  wood,  upon  the  east 
bank  of  the  North-esk ; three  miles  and  a half  SW  from 
Fettercairn. 

The  Burn  ; This  very  handsome  and  well  finished  build- 
ing, erefled  by  the  late  lord  Adam  Gordon ; is  situated  amid 
fine  woods  and  plantations,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  North- 
esk  i three  miles  and  a half  W of  Fettercairn,  and  about 
seven  miles  NE  from  Brechin.  Whether  we  consider  the 
elegance  of  the  mansion  itself,  or  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
situation  heightened  by  the  embellishment,  the  whole  has 
received  from  the  correff  taste  of  its  noble  founder  ; it  is  al- 
together one  of  the  most  delightful  places  of  residence  in  the 
county. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  mansions  in  the  county,  ex- 
cepting two  that  are  among  the  Grampians,  namely, 

Mergie  ; a very  retired  modern  plain  mansion,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  a small  stream,  amidst  some  pleasant  woods, 
and  surrounded  with  the  heath-clothed  Grampians,  six  miles 
W of  Stonehaven.  It  would  make  a cheerful  summer  resi- 
dence for  valetudinary  people,  or  fine  shooting  quarters  for 
gentlemen  of  the  chace.  I do  not  however  know  that  it  is 
applied  to  either  of  those  purposes. 

Bridge  of  Dve.  This  is  a plain  modern  house  and  of 
very  moderate  size,  in  a very  sequestered  situation,  about 
half  way  between  Fettercairn  and  Upper  Banchory ; quite 
among  the  Grampians,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  a small  range 
of  plantations,  and  some  cultivated  fields.  This  is  regularly 
let  yearly,  and  with  it,  a right  to  all  the  game  on  the  Gram- 
pians belonging  to  the  Strachan  estate,  of  which  this  lodge 
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Is  a portion.  It  lets  as  high  as  f 1 40 ; which  has  given  oc* 
casion  to  remark,  that  the  proprietor  makes  as  much  of  his 
muir-fowl  as  of  his  sheep-pasture. 

SECT.  II. 

FARM  HOUSES,  OFFICES  AND  REPAIRS. 

From  several  examples  still  remaining,  of  old  farm  houses, 
we  may  perceive  that  they  must  have  been  dismally  mean 
and  incommodious  They  are  wretched  hovels,  erefted  of 
turf  and  stone,  without  mortar  of  lime,  or  other  lasting  ce- 
fnent ; low,  damp,  and  dirty ; and  the  whole  disposed  as  if 
at  random,  without  the  least  regard  to  order  or  convenience ; 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  master, 
the  servant,  or  the  cattle  had  the  worst  accommodation. 

At  what  period  a better  style  of  lodging  was  introduced, 
I have  no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining.  But  it  seems  to 
be  extreme, y probable  that  the  commencement  of  improve- 
ments on  farm  houses,  whould  be  coeval  with  the  com- 
mencement of  improvements  on  the  farms  themselves  And 
this  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  to  have  taken  place 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  first  efforts  however, 
were  still  in  a very  humble  style.  The  walls,  built  of  rather 
better  materials,  and  more  compaft,  were  raised,  in  place  of 
their  former  height  of  five  feet,  to  six  feet,  or  six  and  a half. 
And  in  place  of  a slit  or  hole  in  the  wall,  to  enable  the  in- 
habitants to  distinguish  day  from  night,  the  glass  window 
was  adopted ; but  still  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  seldom 
exceeding  four  small  panes.  The  different  apsi  tments  of  the 
"house,  continued  as  formerly,  to  be  divided  merely  by  the 
furniture.  But  in  some  of  the  most  distinguished  habita- 
tions, the  luxury  of  an  iron  grate  was  introduced  into  the 
fire-place  of  the  best  room  ; and  this  room  was  likewise  retv- 
more  comfortable  by  having  a loft  over  it  for  holding 
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lumber.  In  the  common  hall,  or  kitchen  end,  neither  of 
these  refinements  were  to  be  seen.  The  bare  couples,  or 
Kebbers,  as  they  were  called,  were  the  only  ceiling.  And 
the  fewel,  which  was  generally  of  peat  or  broom,  was  kind- 
led on  the  hearth  by  the  gabel  wall,  while  the  smoke  was 
allowed  to  find  its  way  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  or 
more  generally  escaped  by  the  door.  It  was  about  this  time, 
I conjecture,  that  the  cow  was  expelled  from  the  family  seatr 
and  compelled  to  walk,  indignant  at  the  usage,  into  a separate 
apartment,  by  a different  entry. 

The  dunghill  too,  still  kept  immemorial  possession  of  its 
station  by  the  house  door  •,  while  the  device  of  keeping  the 
cattle  enclosed  in  a court  with  the  benefit  of  sheds  for  shelter 
was  utterly  unknown. 

The  horses  inhabited  a dwelling  of  the  same  materials  and 
form  with  the  mansion,  and  generally  in  the  same  range. 
They  fed  in  common ; the  invention  of  stalls  for  the  purpose, 
not  having  yet  found  its  way  into  the  farm  stables  of  this 
county. 

By  way  of  economy  in  the  labour,  the  dung  of  the  stable 
was  heaved  through  a hole  in  the  back  wall ; and  there  it 
accumulated,  with  all  its  odour,  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  force  it  through. 

The  barn  was  generally  in  a separate  range  by  itself,  and 
was  always  the  best  building  about  the  place.  Men  and  cat- 
tle can  bear,  at  times,  a little  drift  of  snow,  or  a drop  of  rain 
occasionally  from  the  roof;  but  these  being  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  corn,  were  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  structure 
of  the  barn. 

The  roofs  of  all  the  houses  were  composed  of  feal,  or  thin 
sods,  spread  upon  a profusion  of  unshapely  timbers,  and 
were  carefully  thatched  from  year  to  year,  with  a thin  cover- 
ing of  straw  or  rushes,  tied  on  with  ropes  of  the  same  m3» 
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terial,  like  a hay-stack.  This  thrifty  plan  is  still  far  from 
being  exploded. 

The  expence  of  eretting  such  a farm  house  and  suit  of 
offices  would  cost,  on  a farm  of  a hundred  acres  of  arable 
land,  from  40  to  £ 50  Sterling.  But  in  the  more  ancient 
style  of  accommodation,  it  could  have  been  done  for  as  many 
pounds  Scots.  From  many  inventories  of  the  value  of  such 
buildings  that  I have  had  occasion  officially  to  examine,  I can 
aver,  that  the  above  rates  are  rather  higher  than  lower  than 
the  truth. 

The  present  fashion  of  these  buildings  is  much  more  com- 
modious than  formerly ; but  differs  greatly  in  different  places 
of  the  country,  and  according  to  the  size  of  the  farms. 

In  all  cold  and  damp  situations,  where  few  people  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  good  living,  would  choose  to  re- 
side ; and  in  all  the  small  farms,  which  are  occupied  by  the 
lowest  class  of  tenants, — the  houses  are  still  very  limited  in 
point  of  accommodation,  and  are  still  constructed  rudely,  and 
of  mean  materials.  Here  the  dwelling  house  is  commonly 
from  32  to  40  feet  long,  7 feet  high  in  the  walls,  and  14  feet 
wide  inside.  The  door  is  in  the  middle,  with  commonly  but 
one  window  on  the  right  and  another  on  the  left.  On  one 
end  is  the  kitchen,  always  with  a clay  or  earthen  floor,  and 
still  destitute  of  a grate.  On  the  other  end  is  a small  room 
for  the  master,  now  generally  furnished  with  a grate,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  a deal  floor.  This  apartment  serves 
always  as  a sleeping  place,  and  is  usually  fitted  up  with  two 
close  wooden  beds,  and  one  or  two  presses  or  cupboards. 
An  oaken  table,  a chest  of  drawers,  three  or  four  chairs,  an 
eight-day  clock,  and  a small  mirror,  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
furniture.  In  the  kitchen  end  of  the  house  there  are  also 
some  plain  wooden  beds,  a few  stools,  or  chairs,  and  a long 
fir  table.  Between  the  two  apartments  is  a small  trap  or 

ladder  kind  of  staircase,  to  ascend  to  a low  garret  above  the 
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master’s  end.  And  in  this  garret  is  deposited  the  meal  ark# 
the  cheeses,  and  some  lumber,  it  is  also  used  as  a spare' 
bed  room  to  accommodate  an  occasional  stranger.  The  milk 
place  is  commonly  contrived  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stair- 
case, about  the  middle  of  the  house,  in  a small  cabbin  lighted 
from  a hole  in  the  back  wall,  with  a single  small  pane  of 
glass. 

The  roof  of  this  simple  fabric  is  now  beginning  to  be  co- 
vered with  grey  slate,  and  the  mason  work  to  be  composed 
of  stone  with  lime  mortar.  Turf  and  stone  walls,  for  this 
kind  of  building,  are  nearly  out  of  use. 

The  stables  and  cattle  houses  seldom  exceed  five  feet  in 
height  of  wall,  and  from  12  to  14  feet  in  width.  This  of 
course,  makes  a low  roof ; and  being  carefully  covered  with 
thatch,  makes  warm  winter  quarters ; a consideration  of 
importance  in  such  a country  as  this,  in  which  the  severity 
of  the  winter  cold  is  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  There 
is  always  care  taken  to  have  the  floors  of  the  stables  and  cat- 
tle houses  properly  paved,  and  with  a gutter  to  carry  off  the 
water.  Indeed,  the  attention  of  these  small  farmers  to  the 
well  keeping  of  their  cattle  is  more  apparent  than  their  at- 
tention to  themselves. 

There  is  still  however  little  regard  paid  to  order  or  sym- 
metry in  the  arrangement  of  these  small  farm  buildings.  They 
still  continue  to  be  set  down  very  much  at  random.  Barnsj 
stables,  cow  houses,  and  dwelling  houses  are  all  intermixed, 
and  point  to  all  directions. 

Such  may  be  stated  as  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
smaller  farm  houses,  all  the  county  over,  and  of  farms  of 
every  size  in  the  wilder  parts,  which,  taken  together,  may 
comprehend  half  the  shire. 

On  farms  of  larger  extent,  and  in  the  more  genial  situa- 
tions, the  houses  are  in  proportion,  more  capacious  ; are  com- 
posed of  better  materials,  and  are  arranged  in  the  plan  with 
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a greater  regard  to  external  appearance,  as  well  as  to  inter- 
nal accommodation. 

In  farm  houses  of  this  class,  the  dwelling  house  is  almost 
unifoimly  of  two  stories.  It  is  built  of  the  best  mason  work ; 
has  a blue  slate  roof,  and  is  in  extent  from  40  to  50  feet  in 
front,  and  from  16  to  20  feet  wide  within. 

In  the  ground  story  there  are  commonly  two  apartments, 
one  on  each  hand  of  the  main  passage,  for  the  common  use 
of  the  family  and  for  the  reception  of  friends ; both  furnish- 
ed in  an  elegant  and  modern  style  ; and  where  a stranger  re- 
ceives as  hearty  a welcome,  and  fares  as  well  as  he  would 
do  in  any  farm  house  in  the  kingdom.  Up  stairs  is  generally 
allotted  for  bed-chambers,  which  are  furnished  in  the  same 
fashionable  mode.  The  kitchen,  pantry,  cellars,  milkhouse, 
brew-house,  &c.  &c.,  are  generally  placed  in  a range  adjoin- 
ing the  house,  but  extending  backwards  from  the  middle  of 
it,  as  far  as  may  be  found  requisite.  Farm  houses  of  this 
description  cost  from  400  to  £ 800.  And  the  furniture 
within,  will  amount  in  value  to  half  the  sum. 

The  offices  are  now  placed  at  a small  distance  from  the 
dwelling  house,  and  compose  the  four  sides  of  a square  comr,' 
with  the  cattle-yard  in  the  centre.  They  are  built  of  the 
best  materials,  and  covered  with  blue  or  grey  slate.  They 
comprehend  on  one  side,  the  barn  with  its  threshing  mill  ; 
on  another,  a range  of  stables,  generally  divided  into  single 
horse  stalls  ; on  a third,  are  feeding  houses  for  cattle  ; and 
on  the  fourth  are  sheds  for  the  implements,  and  the  Boothy 
for  the  unmarried  servants ; whilst  over  a great  proportion  of 
the  whole,  are  lofts  for  holding  grain.  There  are  examples 
of  upwards  of  £ 3000  being  expended  in  building  a single 
farm  stead,  in  this  county.  But  moie  generally  the  expence 
runs  from  £ 500  to  £ 1500  for  the  offices;  according  as 
the  farm  may  be  in  extent,  from  150  ro  300  acres  arable 
land,  or  as  paying  from  £ 250  to  £ 1200  of  rent. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  commodious  suits  of  farm-office# 
In  the  county,  is  that  lately  ererted  by  James  Scott  Esq.  on 
his  farm  of  Stone  of  Morphy,  about  four  miles  NW  from 
Montrose.  At  least  it  would  require  some  invention  to  dis- 
cover what  is  wanting  in  it,  in  accommodation  that  a farmer 
should  have.  It  is  in  a plain  style  *,  but  is  built  very  sub- 
stantially, and  covered  with  the  very  best  grey  slate,  and 
should  therefore  give  room  to  expert  that  it  will  last  for 
ages.  It  cost  about  £ 1200;  and  was  ererted  for  a farm 
that  pays  £ 4-00  of  rent  The  following  is  a sketch  of  the 
ground  plan.  See  the  opposite  page. 

I may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  rage  for  building 
farm  houses  and  offices,  in  a shewy  style  and  of  great  extent, 
has  been  in  several  instances,  carried  too  far.  That  the  far- 
mer should  inhabit  a commodious  lodging,  and  that  his  offices 
should  comprehend  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  his  cattle,  and  the  preservation  of  his  corn  and 
implements  of  husbandry,  is  not  meant  to  be  controverted. 
But,  for  a proprietor  to  be  laying  out  from  four  to  six  years 
rent  upon  a farm-steading,  as  in  several  cases,  is  done;  this 
is  certainly  spending  money  very  freely,  and  with  little  con- 
sideration. This  is  more  especially  the  case  when  the  ten- 
ants are  hardly  able  to  occupy  them  all.  But  even  where  the 
whole  can  be  made  use  of,  there  seems  to  be  a good  degree 
of  imprudence  in  the  present  expensive  mode  of  such  erec- 
tions. For  as  the  fashion  of  houses  changes  as  well  as  the 
fashion  in  every  thing  else,  it  may  happen  again,  as  we  see  it 
to  have  often  happened  already ; that  what  one  generation 
builds  up,  another  will  pull  down  ; for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  has  become  fashionable  to  have  accommodation  in 
another  form. 

Farm  houses  built  in  an  elegant  style,  are  unquestionably 
a great  ornament  to  a country  ; but  elegance  and  due  accom- 
modation may  both  be  obtained  at  much  less  expence  than 
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in  many  examples  which  are  to  be  found.  It  does  a farmer 
no  good  to  give  him  more  houses  than  he  has  occasion  for, 
or  of  a size  beyond  what  he  can  occupy. 

Repairs.  These  are  in  almost  all  cases,  performed  by 
the  tenant.  But  the  practice  in  this  county  differs  widely 
from  that  in  Mid  Lothian.  There  the  houses  are  put  into  a 
habitable  condition  at  the  entry  to  the  lease,  and  the  tenant  is 
obliged  to  leave  them  in  the  like  habitable  condition  at  his  re- 
moval. Here,  although  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  meant, 
the  practice  often  leads  to  a different  conclusion.  The  hous- 
es aie  not  put  into  a habitable  state  at  entry  to  them,  but 
they  are  valued  over  by  inventory  to  the  tenant,  and  he  is  taken 
bound  to  leave  them  of  the  like  value  at  his  removal ; and  ge- 
nerally, though  not  universally,  he  is  paid  for  meliorations , and 
must  himself  pay  for  deteriorations,  should  the  inventory  have 
fallen  in  value  during  the  lapse  of  his  lease.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  scheme,  not  unfrequently  is,  that  the  outgoing 
tenant  gets  money  by  the  job ; not  because  the  houses  are 
better,  but  because  the  value  of  materials,  in  consequence  of 
the  depreciation  of  money,  has  become  higher.  In  this  seem- 
ingly cautious  mode  of  securing  their  property,  the  Mearns 
landlords  have  outwitted  themselves.  Some  of  them  indeed, 
to  make  sure  work,  bind  their  tenants  to  pay  for  what  may 
be  wanting,  while  they  make  no  compensation  for  meliora- 
tions. But  neither  does  this  answer  the  end  in  view.  For  a 
house,  in  the  course  of  1 9 years,  may,  from  negleft,  have 
become  half  ruinous.  And  yet  its  nominal  value  may,  from 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  materials  and  price  of  labour,  appear 
to  be  more  than  it  was  originally. 

Of  late  years  however  there  is  another  system  of  allowing 
for  meliorations  to  tenants  at  the  expiry  of  their  leases,  be- 
gun to  be  afted  upon.  It  is  extending  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  county ; and  is  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is 
thi*.  The  farmers  themselves  build  from  the  foundation. 
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their  farm  houses  ,Tnd  offices  at  their  own  expence,  under  the 
condition  of  being  paid  the  value,  when  the  lease  is  at  an  end. 
Some  of  the  most  commodious  farm  houses  in  the  shire,  have 
been  ercfted  in  this  way,  and  have  proved  the  goodness  of 
the  plan,  by  their  being  coristrufled  with  the  utmost  regard 
to  economy,  and  by  their  being  kept  in  order  with  the  utmost 
care.  See  the  opposite  view  which  was  drawn,  not  by  the 
author  of  this  survey,  but  by  a young  man  of  the  same  name, 
a land  surveyor  of  distinguished  accuracy,  residing  in  this 
'county. 

t 

SECT.  III. 

COTTAGES. 

These  humble  dwellings  seem  in  this  county,  to  have  un- 
dergone very  little  alteration  in  strudfute,  for  a long  tradl  of 
time.  The  habitation  of  the  farmer  may  have  advanced  in 
elegance  and  accommodation,  a hundred  fold ; but  the  cot- 
tager lives  still  in  the  same  simple  kind  of  fabric  as  his  an- 
cestors did  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  civilization. 

A cottage,  built  of  stone  and  turf,  or  more  generally  of 
stone  and  clay,  commonly  consists,  like  the  ancient  farm 
house,  of  two  apartments,  divided  by  the  furniture.  In  each 
of  these  there  is  a fire-place  and  a window.  The  fire  is  still 
without  a grate ; but  the  window  has  two,  and  in  some 
cases,  four  panes  of  glass.  The  house  may  be  about  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  twelve  feet,  (seldom  more),  in  breadth  in 
the  inside.  The  walls  never  exceed  six  feet  in  height ; and 
the  roof  is  covered,  first,  with  thin  sods,  and  next  with 
thatch,  carefully  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  tied  firm- 
ly on  with  straw  ropes.  The  whole  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a low  hay-sow. 

Every  cottager  has  a little  garden,  or  kail-yard.  And 
' many  of  them  bestow  much  care,  and  shew  no  little  taste  it* 
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1,3  cultivation.  Besides  raising  different  kinds  of  caleworts, 
cabbages,  onions,  cat  rots,  &c.  for  the  pot,  they  frequently 
have  rows  of  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  together  with 
roses  and  ocher  flowering  shrubs.  Some  of  them  decorate  the 
walls  of  their  houses  with  honeysuckles,  or  with  ivy  ; and 
in  some  instances,  with  cherry  and  apple  trees. 

"With  this  general  neatness  of  disposition,  the  cottager  is 
commonly  happy  in  the  snugness  of  his  situation.  Faim 
houses  are  frequently  to  be  seen  injudiciously  exposed  on  the 
top  of  a hill,  or  sunk  in  the  damp  of  a bpg.  But  the  cot- 
tages are  very  generally  placed  in  warm  and  dry  situations  \ 
— in  the  recess  of  a glen — by  the  side  of  a streamlet, — in  cor- 
ners and  sides  of  plantations.  Even  when  erected  on  a muir, 
a situation  which  many  choose,  for  the  sake  of  firing,  care 
is  taken  that  they  be  sheltered  and  decorated,  amid  th^ 
blooming  furze  or  the  yellow  broom 

There  are  two  different  descriptions  of  cottagers,  namely, 
those  attached  to  the  different  farms  as  hired  servants,  and, 
those  independent  of  a particular  master,  but  employed  as 
mechanics  in  the  various  professions,  eras  labourers,  some- 
times to  one  master  and  sometimes  to  another.  It  is  to  this 
last  class  of  cottagers  that  the  preceding  description  of  situa- 
tion chiefly  applies.  1 hese,  as  they  yery  generally  build 
fbeir  own  houses,  have  the  choice  of  situation  in  their  power. 
They  set  themselves  down  accordingly  in  places  where  they 
give  least  interruption  to  the  labours  of  agriculture.  And 
these  are  precisely  in  such  lathed  corners  as  afford  the  most 
shelter,  and  give  the  easiest  access  to  water,  and  to  firing  *, 
which  are  the  principal  ends  they  have  in  view.  Attrafted 
by  the  same  objefts,  they  sometimes  congregate  together ; 
But  they  seldom  form  a regular  village.  Each  cottage  is  in- 
dependent of  its  neighbour,  and  almost  every  one  fronts  in  a 
different  direction,  and  is  encircled  in  its  own  patch  of  cul* 
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tivated  ground.  This  class  of  cottagers  are  almost  alL  Bee- 
masters,  and  keep  a stock  of  Bees. 

The  cottages  attached  to  the  different  farms  are  somewhat 
more  regularly  disposed,  commonly  by  the  sides  of  the  high- 
ways in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  the  master.  These  are  beginning  to  be  constructed  in 
a style  somewhat  similar  to  the  architecture  of  the  farm  house 
itself ; that  is  to  say,  they  are  built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  of 
increased  height-  in  the  walls-  The  roof  is  however  still  ge- 
nerally of  thatch.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  grey  slate,  and  in 
others,  though  rarely*  of  tyle,  the  worst  of  all  coverings. 
The  internal  accommodation  continues  to  be  what  it  was. 
And  as  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  family,  will  pro- 
bably continue  long  unaltered.  One  obvious  improvement 
however  on  a cottage,  would  be  to  give  it  more  light.  Even 
the  shape  of  the  window  might  be  improved,  by  making  it 
oblong  instead  of  square ; or  it  might  be  made  elliptical  like 
a Gothick  arch.  There  is  much  room  to  exert  a taste  in  the 
formation,  of  cottages,  without  much  additional  expence. . 
Handsome  cottages  are  a great  ornament  to  a country.  Some 
elegant  specimens  of  such  are  to  be  seen  on  the  estate  of 
Rossie,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montrose ; but  these  not  being  wi- 
thin this  county  ara  not  within  my  province  to  describe. 

A different  style  of  building  cottages  in  this  county  requires 
still  to  be  taken  notice  of.  This  is  of  clay,  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  straw.  A house  of  this  material  is  erec- 
ted in  a short  time,  and  at  a moderate  expence.  It  costs 
only  about  Is.  4-d. — or  at  most,  Is.  6d.  the  yard  of  wall,  at 
two  feet  in  thickness.  It  makes  of  all  houses  the  warmest 
dwelling,  being  impervious  to  either  wind  or  rain.  It  is  very 
durable ; and  when  whitened  over  with  lime-plaster  has 
even  a dashy  appearance.  It  has  been  remarked  however 
that  it  is  apt  to  lose  this  plaster  in  a few  years,  upon  the  east 
and  south  sides  of  the  house,  and  that  the  wails  there  also 
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fail  much  sooner  than  the  others.  This  mode  of  building 
has  long  been  in  use  in  this  county.  And  although  not  very 
general  at  any  time,  it  is  still  kept  up  in  particular  places, 
where  the  earth,  (rather  than  clay)  is,  from  its  tenacity  adap- 
ted to  it. 

The  expence  of  building  a cottage,  with  its  general  ac- 
companiment, a hovel  for  a cow,  must  vary,  of  course,  with 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  When  ereCted  of 
stope  and  turf,  covered  with  feal  on  a layer  of  brushwood, 
and  the  whole  surmounted  with  a thin  coating  of  thatch,  tied 
on  with  straw  ropes ; it  may  cost  from  fifty  shillings  to  three 
pounds.  When  ereCted  of  stone  and  clay  for  mortar,  which 
requires  a little  more  labour,  and  is  covered  with  the  same 
materials  as  the  preceding,  it  may  cost  fifteen  or  twenty  shil- 
lings more.  When  built  of  solid  mason  work  and  covered 
with  a regular  roof  of  foreign  timber,  and  stob-thatch,  sewed 
on  with  rope  yarn,  it  may  cost  from  £ 15  to  £ 20.  If  cov- 
ered with  grey  or  blue  slate,  it  may  cost  from  £ 20  to  £25. 
They  may  be  stated  to  rent  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  11.  106.  a year, 
including  a small  kail  yard.  The  value  of  the  furniture 
will  be  from  £ 5 to  £ 20. 

SECT.  IV. 

PAROCHIAL  BUILDINGS. 
CHURCHES. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  rural  architecture  has  more 
improvement  been  made  of  late,  than  in  the  style  of  the  edi- 
fices ereCted  for  public  worship.  Nothing  could  be  more 
mean  in  the  outward  appearance,  nor  less  elegant  in  the  in- 
ternal arrangement,  than  the  general  run  of  country  Kirks. 
The  fashion  also,  generally  in  the  figure  of  a cross,  though 
a conceit  congenial  enough  with  the  spirit  of  superstition,  by 

which  it  was  introduced,  was  but  ill  adapted  to  the  plain 
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and  simple  ritual  of  presbytery,  in  which  the  thief  requisite 
in  a place  of  congregational  devotion  is,  that  it  should  be 
commodious  as  an  auditory  to  the  people.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  cross  had  not  been  the  original  form,  it  generally 
assumed  it  from  the  different  aisles  or  appendages  that  from 
time  to  time  had  been  clapt  to  the  original  pile,  by  the  se- 
veral proprietors,  either  as  burial  places  for  their  families,  or 
as  additional  seat-room  to  themselves  and  dependants.  The 
whole  of  these  kirks  were  also  extremely  incommodious, 
whether  with  regard  to  the  seats  or  to  the  passages  by  which 
access  was  had  to  them.  They  were  likewise  dismally  ill 
lighted,  and  seldom  being  lathed  and  plaistered,  and  often 
without  any  flooring  or  pavement,  they  were  commonly  very 
damp  and  full  of  noxious  vapour. 

Besides  all  this,  from  the  inhumation  of  so  many  genera- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  surrounding  kirk-yards,  the  mould 
'in  the  lapse  of  ages  had  accumulated  so  much  around  the 
church  itself,  that  the  ground  on  the  outside  was  commonly 
several  feet  higher  than  the  area  within.  There  the  lining 
might  literally  be  said  to  be  ingulfed  amid  the  ashes  of  the  , 
dead.  The  pernicious  consequences  of  this,  in  the  crowded 
churches  of  this  country  requires  no  illustration.  Even  all 
the  thyme,  southernwood,  and  other  aromatick  heibs,  which 
country  people  ; perhaps  without  adverting  to  their  use)  so 
plentifully  bring  with  them  to  church,  were  not  always  able 
to  counteract  the  bad  effeCts  of  the  effluvia.  People  of  ten- 
der habits  frequently  got  sick,  and  were  often  to  be  earned 
out  fainting.  But  these  occurrences,  from  being  so  very 
common,  neither  excited  interest  nor  attracted  regard. 

Some  of  these  ghostly  anti  ill  conditioned  fabricks  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  The  Mearns,  of  which  the  kirk  of  Fetteressoe. 
(now  about  to  be  abandoned)  may  be  adduced  as  a specie 
pen. 

Out  of  nineteen  patish  churchpsin  this  county,  there  hr,? 
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been  eight  rebuilt  within  these  few  years;  namely,  the  kirks 
of  Strachan,  Mary-culter,  Dunnottar,  St.  Cyius,  Marykirk, 
Fettercairn,  Lawrencekirk,  and  Fordoun.  These  are  all  con- 
strained on  nearly  the  same  enlarged  and  improved  plan. 
More  lofty  in  the  ceiiing,  of  course  better  aired,  with  much 
more  light,  and  seated  with  every  attention  to  accommoda- 
tion. The  form  is  generally  an  oblong  square,  about  twice 
the  length  of  its  breadth.  They  are  still  placed  as  anciently, 
in  their  longest  dimension  due  east  and  west,  except  the 
church  at  Marykirk,  which  in  conformity  to  the  high-way 
passing,  is  placed  nearly  north  and  south,  and  that  of  St. 
Cyrus,  which  is  so  placed  without  ady  apparent  cause  for 
the  deviation.  In  the  interior  arrangement  the  pulpit  is  com- 
monly ere&ed  against  the  middle  of  the  south  wall,  having 
a window  on  each  hand.  The  seats  are  made  to  face  it, 
more  especially  in  the  lofts  or  galleries,  which  are  arranged  > 
semicircularly  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  shelving  from  three 
sides  of  the  house-  The  belfrey  orsteeple  continuesto  be  rais- 
ed at  the  west  end ; but  steeples  are  erefted  on  a very  meek 
system  here,  Seldom  rising  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  roof,  except  at  St.  Cyrus,  where  the  church  is  decorated 
With  a light  and  elegant  steeple  of  considerable  altitude, 
raised  from  the  foundation  on  the  north  end. 

The  venerable  Gothick  window,  which  was  too  ornamen- 
tal a piece  of  work  to  escape  the  wrath  of  our  first  Refor- 
mers, and  for  long  after  had  been  avoided  by  o)jr  church 
builders,  has  been  again  reinstated  in  its  most  appropriate 
situation.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Lawrence- 
kirk, the  last  built  place  of  worship  in  the  county. 

The  expence  of  erecting  these  churches  may  run  from 
£ 6U0  to  £ 2000  according  to  the  size  of  the  congregation, 
it  requiring  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  30  shillings  for  each 
person  that  they  are  calculated  to  accommodate.  The  seats 
are  divided  among  the  different  heritors,  according  to  their 
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reSpe&ive  valued  rents  in  the  parish.  The  Patron  has  the 
first  choice  of  a pew,  and  when  he  is  aUo  an  heritor  he  has 
this  seat  in  addition  to  his  proportion,  as  a land-owner. 

MANSES. 

The  minister  of  each  parish  has  a snug  and  commo- 
dious dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  called  the 
manse.  It  is  always  two  stories  or  more  in  height,  consists 
commonly  of  two  public  rooms  and  four  or  five  bed-cham- 
bers, with  other  requisite  apartments,  such  as  kitchen,  lib- 
rary, cellar,  &c.  together  with  a suitable  set  of  offices.  The 
whole  is  fully  adequate  to  the  spending  of  the  stipend.  The 
manse  of  St.  Cyrus  is  perhaps  the  most  stately  in  the  county ; 
yet  few  of  the  others  but  are  as  commodious;  some  of 
them  more  so.  The  expence  of  building  a manse  and  its 
offices  may  be  stated  at  from  £ 500  to  £ 750. 

SCHOOLS. 

In  every  parish  there  is  also  a school  and  a house 
for  the  schoolmaster,  generally  under  one  roof,  and 
which  is  commonly,  though  not  always,  situated  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  church  and  manse.  The  expence  of  building 
may  be  from  £ 100  to  £ 150. 

The'  whole  of  these  parochial  buildings  are  erefled’  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  landed  proprietors,  in  proportion  each 
to  their  valued  rents.  The  expence  on  an  average  of  years, 
• ' will  amount  to  about  three  per  cent,  on  the  real  rent,  besides 

the  carriage  of  the  materials,  which  from  use  and  wont  is  laid 
upon  and  borne  by  the  tenants  of  land,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  farms. 

SECT.  V. 

ANCIENT  EDIFICES  FALLEN  INTO  DECAT. 

The  most  ancient,  and  doubtless  the  most  singular  ruin 
in  the  county,  is  Feuel/a’s  Castle , situated  about  a mile  and  a 
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half  west  from  Fettercairn,  and  near  to  the  house  of  Balbeg- 
, no.  It  is  placed  on  a knoll  by  the  margin  of  an  extensive 
morass  which  embraces  it  on  three  sides,  leaving  one  side 
only  accessible  from  dry  land.  The  building  itself,  com- 
prehended within  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall  of  an  oblong 
form,  may  occupy  about  half  an  acre,  and  must  have  been 
of  great  height  and  thickness.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
the  vast  quantity  of  stones  yet  remaining,  although  it  has  for 
ages  served  as  a kind  of  quarry  for  building  the  houses  and 
park  walls  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  the  most  remarkable 
faft  to  be  observed  respecting  this  ruin  is,  the  remains  of  a 
vitrified  wall  all  around  the  innermost  building,  with  large 
fragments  of  the  same  material  tumbled  down  and  lying, 
some  of  them  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  wall,  and  some 
of  them  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  beyond 
both.  These  fragments  are  seldom  less  than  two  feet  thick, 
and  are  composed,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  wall  that  is 
still  entire,  of  a congeries  of  small  stones  cemented  together 
by  some  molten  matter,  in  which  they  seem  rather  enclosed 
than  forming  vitrified  matter  themselves.  These  small  stones 
too  are  of  many  different  kinds  *,  but  all  of  them  are  such  as 
abound  in  the  conterminous  fields. 

The  material  most  resembling  this  vitrified  wall,  is  pudding 
stone ; which,  every  one  acquainted  with  it  knows  to  be 
bound  together  by  some  pervading  matter,  probably  once  in 
a liquid  state,  but  now  harder  than  the  very  pebbles  which 
it  encloses.  There  is  in  pudding-stone,  however,  no  marks 
of  ignition.  Whereas  in  vitrified  walls,  at  least  in  this  wall 
of  Fenella’s  Castle,  the  ignition  is  as  apparent  as  in  the  scoria 
of  a smithy  or  a glass  house.  There  is  not  a semblance  of 
lime  in  the  whole  fabric  neither  is  the  wall  wholly  vitrified. 
Perhaps  not  more  than  one  part  in  twenty  of  it  is  thbs  com- 
posed. For  the  operation  appears  to  have  been  limited  tq 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  at  most. 
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It  is  a curious  faCf,  that  although  there  are  said  to  be 
many  vitrified  buildings  now  existing  in  Scotland,  none  of 
them  had  excited  notice  till  within  these  fifty  years  Nei- 
ther has  there  been  any  conjecture  altogether  satisfactory  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  constructed.  That 
they  have  been,  as  some  suppose,  the  work  either  of  acci- 
dental, or  intended  conflagration,  is  utterly  inctedible.  For 
there  are  no  means  now  known  by  which  this  vitrified  in- 
crustation could  have  been  accomplished,  even  with  the  utr 
most  deliberation.  It  must  therefore  have  been  an  art  of 
great  ingenuity  ; and  was  probably  attended  with  much  la- 
bour and  expence.  It  would  cease  however  to  be  practised 
after  the  introduction  of  the  more  easily  acquired  mortar 
from  lime  *,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  probably  brought 
into  this  country  by  the  Romans ; as  from  that  era  the  ne- 
cessity of  consolidating  walls  by  yitrification  would  qo  longer 
exist. 

Respecting  Fenella  herself,  there  is  very  little  traditionary 
history  in  the  neighbouring  country.  Buchanan  gives  a fa- 
bulous kind  of  account  of  her,  as  living  in  the  reign  of  Ken- 
neth III.  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century;  and  that  she 
was  slain  and  her  castle  demolished  in  the  year  994,  for  the 
part  she  afted  in  the  murder  of  that  prince.  It  is  so  far  cer- 
tain however,  that  different  places  in  the  Mearns  still  bear 
her  name  For  besides  the  castle  of  Fenella,  there  are  also 
Stratb-Fcnella,  and  Den-Fenella.  This  last  place  is  said  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  legendary  story,  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  that  Princess,  who,  on  some  occasion  of  flight, 
and  the  more  readily  to  evade  her  pursuers,  stepped  from  the 
top  of  one  tree  to  another  the  whole  way  f rom  her  castle  to 
this  den  ; which  is  at  least,  ten  miles  distant,  near  the  sea, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus.  It  would  take  rather  long  strides 
at  present,  to'  accomplish  this  journey  in  such  a manner. 
J3ut  it  is  the  general  belief  here,  that  the  country  in  those 
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days,,  was  one  continued  forest,  for  the  truth  of  which,  this 
exploit  of  the  Lady  Fenella  is  always  adduced  as  an  evi- 
dence. 

Green  Castle,  or  the  Queen’s  Castle,  is  another  an- 
cient fabric,  and  is  situated  on  the  steep  side  of  a hill,  about 
a mile  north  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Kincardine,  part  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  king’s  castle.  It  has 
more  the  semblance  of  a camp  than  of  a palace ; being  a re- 
gular square  defended  by  a ditch  so  very  deep,  that  the  ex- 
cavated earth  forms  a rampart  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
higher  than  the  interior,  which  is  a flat  area  of  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  acre  in  extent.  The  access  is  from  the  east,  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  hill.  Towards  the  west  it  is  by  nature, 
so  precipitous  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible,  and  must  of  course, 
have  been  in  those  times,  before  artillery  was  known,  a place 
of  great  security.  It  is  at  present  held  in  feu  of  the  viscount 
Arbuthnott,  by  Mr  Crombie  of  Phesdo,  who  has  lately 
planted  it  with  wood,  which,  having  every  appearance  of 
thriving,  will,  a few  years  hence,  be  a very  conspicuous  or- 
nament to  this  part  of  the  country.  This  place  is  thought  . 
by  some  to  be  the  true  castle  of  Fenella  ; and  its  being  si- 
tuated at  the  entrance  of  Strath-Feuella,  and  on  the  end  of 
the  hill  of  Strath-Fenella,  gives  some  room  for  the  conjec- 
ture. But  on  this  important  point  1 pretend  not  to  have  an 
opinion. 

Morphie.  This  ancient  castle,  once  the  residence,  and 
still  the  property  of  an  ancient  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Graham,  was  situated  oH  the  brink  of  a precipice  overhang- 
ing a deep  den,  about  half  a mile  up  from  the  North-esk, 
and  four  miles  and  a half  NW  of  Montrose.  There  is  not 
a vestige  of  it  now  remaining ; unless  a yew  tree,  marking  the 
scite  of  the  garden,  can  be  reckoned  as  such.  But  the  si- 
tuation marks  strongly  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  it  wa% 
built. 
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Kame  or  Mathers,  a place  much  more  inaccessible,  and 
the  residence,  of  old,  of  the  progenitors  of  Barclay  of  Ury  ; 
is  pitched,  like  an  Eagle’s  nest,  on  the  point  of  a rock  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  about  six  miles  north  from  Montrose. 
Part  of  the  fabric  is  still  very  entire  5 but  at  present,  would 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  dreary  habitations  imagin- 
able. The  tradition  of  the  country  respecting  it  is,  that  Bar- 
clay being  implicated  in  the  crime  of  boiling  the  sheriff  (a  fa- 
vourite story  }*)  was,  by  way  of  penance,  enjoined  to  build 
this  fort.  I should  rather  conjecture,  that  if  he  was  amen- 
able to  justice  for  this  shocking  deed  he  had  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, fled  to  it  as  a place  of  refuge.  This  traditionary  origin 
of  the  Kame  of  Mathers  is,  however,  always  cited  in  proof 
of  the  sheriff’s  kettle,  in  the  same  manner  as  Fenella’s  walking 
on  the  top  of  the  trees,  is  considered  as  proof  positive,  that 
. the  country  was  then  thickly  covered  with  wood. 

Whistleberry  Castle,  very  similar  in  situation  to  the 
Kame  of  Mathers,  but  still  more  decayed,  is  placed  on  a sharp 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  about  two  miles  north  from  Ber- 
vie.  There  is  no  tradition  with  regard  to  its  history.  But 
it  is  ascertained  from  good  authority,  to  have  once  pertained 
to  the  family  of  Keith  Marischal,  as  it  now  does  to  lord  Keith, 
a descendant  of  that  house. 

Castle  of  Kinneff  is  placed  in  a peninsular  situation,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  kirk  of  Kinneff,  but  not  quite  so  close 
upon  the  sea  as  Whistleberry,  from  which  it  lies  about  half 

V 

• Tliis  traditionary  story  bears,  that  about  300  or  4C0  years  ago  (not  very 
certain  as  to  the  date)  the  sheriff  of  the  Meatus,  then  Melville  of  Glenbervie, 
was  so  much  hated  by  the  neighbouring  barons  for  what  they  reckoned  his 
too  stridl  administration  of  justice,  that  they  conspired  against  him  and  mur- 
dered him  at  a hunting  match  ir.  Garvock  forest,  and  then  boiled  him  and 
supped  the  broth,  in  afTedled  compliance  with  an  inadvettant  and  hasty  in- 
junction of  the  king  to  that  effcS.  The  thing  is  indeed  mentioned  as  a litiy 
in  Crawford’s  Peerage,  and  a Pit  in  the  muirs  of  G.arvock  is  still  pointed  out 
as  the  place  where  the  alleged  execrable  deed  was  perpetrated. 
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a mile  nearer  Bervie.  There  is  neither  tradition  nor  history 
of  it  extant,  nor  hardly  a vestige  of  it  remaining.  It  belongs, 
as  well  as  the  conterminous  property,  to  lord  Keith. 

Donnottar  Castle,  long  the  princely  residence  of  the 
puissant  earls  Marischal,  is  situated  about  a mile  south  from 
-Stonehaven,  on  a peninsular  rock  projecting  into  the  sea. 
This  peninsula  is  bounded,  in  perhaps  99  parts  in  100,  by  the 
waters  of  the  ocean ; and  the  narrow  neck  of  rock  that  con- 
nects it  with  the  main  land  is  so  sharp  and  precipitous  as  to 
be  altogether  impassible.  The  access  therefore  to  the  castle, 
is  by  a square  tower,  ereCted  within  high  water  mark.  And 
this  tower  is  such  a strong  piece  of  work,  and  is  so  strongly 
fortified  with  flanks  furnished  with  port-holes  and  embra- 
- sures  for  cannon  and  other  fire-arms,  as  would  render  it  still 
very  formidable,  notwithstanding  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  war.  At  least,  it  is  certain  that  it  with- 
stood a long  siege  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  and  did. 
not  surrender  without  honourable  terms.  The  top  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  is  built,  is  probably  150  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  seems  to  be  about  three  Scotch  acres 
in  extent.  Of  this,  about  one  half  may  be  covered  with 
buildings,  consisting  of  the  ancient  dwelling  of  the  family, 
and  a large  range  of  stables  and  various  other  offices,  together 
with  a church. 

The  earl  of  Marischal  having  from  an  imprudent  but  ge- 
nerous attachment  to  the  exiled  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
joined  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  1715,  his  estate  was,  in 
consequence,  forfeited  ; and  this  castle,  one  of  the  places  of 
his  residence,  was  dismantled  three  years  after.  Since  that 
time  all  the  buildings  have  remained  roofless,  and  exposed 
without  care,  to  the  destroying  storm.  The  walls  however, 
continue  still  pretty  entire,  and  mark  the  splendid  apartments 
of  this  powerful  chief,  although  “ the  rank  grass  now  waves 
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“ from  the  windows,  and  the  winds  whistle  in  the  empty 
« hall.” 

The  following  communication  relating  to  a very  ancient 
occurrence  connected  with  this  castle,  has  been  obligingly 
furnished  me  by  Alexr.  Keith  Esq  of  Revalston,  to  whom 
this  ancient  fabric  and  conterminous  property  now  belongs,  in' 
right  of  his  father,  who  purchased  it  in  1767.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  forfeiture,  the  property  would  have  descended 
to  him  lineally  ; but  the  titles  would  have  gone  to  the  earl 
ofKintore*. 

« Prior  to  the  year  1 300,  the  parish  church  was  situated 
“ on  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  now  stands ; and  what  is 
“ now  called  the  old  chapel  was  the  parish  church.  William 
“Keith,  Great  Marischal  of  Scotland  f thought  proper  ta 
« fortify  this  rock,  and  built  a strong  dwelling  upon  it.  For 
“ this  offence,  of  building  on  sacred  ground,  he  was  excom- 
“ municated  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Upon  this  he 
“ applied  to  the  Pope,  setting  forth  that  he  was  induced  tot 
“ ereCt  this  castle  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  his  friends, 
“ during  the  troubles  of  the  country.  Pope  Benedict  tbere- 
“ upon  directed  a Bull  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  setting 
“ forth  the  above  particulars,  and  ordering  the  bishop  to  re- 
“ move  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  to  allow  Wil- 
“ liam  Keith  to  possess  the  castle  in  all  time  coming,  on  his 
“ building  a church  in  a more  centrical  part,  and  on  his  pay- 

ing  a proper  recompence  to  the  clergy.  1 his  is  authentic 
“ cated  by  the  Bull  itself,  in  a perfeCt  state  of  preservation, 
« which  I have  found  among  the  old  writings  of  the  family* 
“ which  were  left  by  the  last  earl  to  my  father?’ 

It  is  a singular  circumstance  that  the  church  should  have 

• See  Douglas’*  Peerage  and  Baronage. 

f He  acquired  this  property  between  the  years  1360  and  1414,  from  Lord 
Lindsay  of  Byres,  by  an  exchange  for  Strtithcrs  and  other  land)  in  File.  See 
Bcuglas’ Peerage.  Note  by  G.  R. 
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been  ereCted  on  such  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  so  remote 
from  the  great  body  of  the  parish.  Probably  at  the  time  it 
was  first  placed  there,  prior,  who  knows  how  long,  to  the 
year  1300,  even  churchmen  themselves  were  not  safe  from 
the  marauding  spirit  of  the  times. 

ROMAN  CAMP. 

A Roman  camp  remarkably  entire,  is  to  be  seen  near  the 
mansion  house  of  Fordoun.  It  is  about  85  yards  long,  I 
think  ; by  about  45  yards  in  breadth,  with  a ditch  around  it, 
still  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  There  are  vestiges  of  what  is 
Supposed  to  be  a Roman  encampment,  to  be  seen  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Stonehaven.  Some  suppose  this  to  have  been  the 
camp  of  the  famed  Agricola,  before  his  final  overthrow  of 
the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus.  There  are  strong  appear- 
ances of  what  are  conjectured  to  have  been  the  encampments 
of  the  Scots  under  Galgacus,  on  the  heights  above  Ury,  in 
full  view  of,  and  not  far  f^om,  the  supposed  camp  of  the  Ro- 
jBjaps  belpw, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

KINCARDINE. 

Kincardine,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name, 
does  not  now  exist.  It  was  situated  about  a mile  and  a half  ' 
east  of  the  village  of  Fettercairn,  and  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
Grampians ; at  least,  the  only  vestige  of  it  that  now  remains, 

— the  ruins  of  the  County  Hall,  is  to  be  seen  there.  This 
Hall  was  probably  entire  till  the  year  1660,  when  the  coun- 
ty courts  were,  by  aft  of  Parliament,  removed  to  Stone- 
haven. Of  the  size  and  form  of  this  ancient  town  there  is 
no  tradition.  It  is  only  known  in  history  to  have  been,  at 
times,  a royal  residence.  And  here,  it  is  said,  the  abjeft 
Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  surrendered  his  crown  to  his  im- 
perious neighbour,  Edward  of  England,  on  the  second  of 
July,  1296.  The  farm  house  of  Castleton  and  its  dependent 
cottages,  are  thought  to  be  situated  upon  the  ruins  of  this 
ancient  place. 

STONEHAVEN. 

This  is  now  the  county  town,  and  is  situated  on 
the  coast,  where  the  Cowie  and  the  Carron  mingle  their 
waters  as  they  flow  into  the  ocean,  about  fourteen  miles 
south  from  Aberdeen,  and  twenty-two  north  from  Mon- 
trose. It  is  composed  of  an  old  and  a new  town ; — the  first 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Carron  and  adjacent  to  the 
harbour ; — the  other  between  the  Carron  and  the  Cowie,  on 
a peninsula  formed  by  these  two  streams.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  amounts  to  about  2000 ; of  which,  about  one 
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half  is  in  the  ancient  part  and  the  other  in  the  new.  This 
last  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  owes  its  existence  entirely 
to  the  late  Mr  Barclay  of  Ury,  (on  whose  property  it  is  set 
down),  who  conceived  the  plan,  and  laid  it  out  with  broad 
streets,  and  a regular  square  in  the  centre,  in  its  present  form. 
The  plan  indeed  is  not  yet  filled  up •,  but  as  there  are  already 
1 50  houses  built,  and  50  more  feus,  or  stances  taken,  it 
must  in  a short  time  be  completed. 

Stonehaven  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a small  bay,  open 
on  the  north-east,  to  the  sea  •,  but  is  well  sheltered  in  every 
other  direction.  With  several  spacious  and  handsome  build- 
ings it  has  a chearful  and  even  elegant  appearance ; and  a- 
bounds  with  genteel  and  wealthy  people.  The  harbour  is 
far  from  being  good ; being  neither  very  capadous,  nor  well 
sheltered, while  the  entrance  is  dangerous  from  sunken  rocks. 
The  trade,  notwithstanding  is  considerable ; and  this  may  at 
last,  induce  to  an  improvement,  which  has  been  long  talked 
of,  but  never  begun ; — a prolongation  of  the  Pier  and  a re- 
moval of  the  rocks. 

This  town  is  not  a Royal  Burgh,  but  of  that  species  of 
municipal  juiisdiffion,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Scot- 
land, called  a Burgh  of  Regality,  in  which  the  powers  of 
the  magistrates  are  limited  almost  exclusively  to  objefts  of 
Police.  There  is  no  want  of  law  however,  in  Stonehaven. 
The  medical  department  is  also  filled  very  respeflably.  Here 
is  a Bookseller’s  shop,  and  a reading  room.  And  here  balls 
and  assemblies  are  frequent ; and  sometimes  a play  is  exhi- 
bited. Of  late,  Stonehaven  is  also  gaining  a name  as  a 
watering  place.  In  short  this  sprightly  town  is  rising  fast 
into  reputation.  It  held,  for  ages,  of  the  family  of  Marischal, 
on  whose  lands  the  old  town  was  ere&ed ; and  lord  Keith  of 
Stonehaven  Marischal,  a descendant  of  that  illustrious  house, 
is  still  the  superiour.  It  lies  in  the  parishes  of  Fetteresso 
and  Dunnottar,  whose  churches  are  nearly  a r"  . tant. 
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There  are  in  it  two  Episcopalian  chapels,  and  a Burgher 
seceding  meeting  house. 

BERVIE,  or  INVERBERVIE. 

This  town  is  situated  at  the  influx  of  the  water  of 
Bervie  into  the  sea,  about  ten  miles  south  from  Stone- 
haven, and  twelve  north  from  Montrose.  It  boasts  of 
great  antiquity,  but  is  not  a great  town ; the  population 
not  exceeding  600  souls.  It  has  however  the  honour  of 
being  a royal  burgh,  with  full  power  of  Pot  and  gallows, 
hanging,  heading,  and  burning.  But  though  it  be 
thus  strong,  it  appears  to  be  merciful ; for  no  instance  of 
these  energetic  modes  of  correction  is  on  record.  There 
are  nevertheless,  some  examples  of  imprisonment  j this  spe- 
cies of  salutary  admonition  not  having  yet  fallen  into  desue- 
tude. In  this  town  there  is  a respectable  Inn,  and  two  or 
three  decent  houses  of  entertainment  for  travellers.  Here 
are  also  several  shops,  in  which  various  kinds  of  merchant 
goods  are  to  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  Here  too  are  some 
good  smiths,  house  carpenters,  and  cart  and  plough  wrights. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  burgesses  are  mechanics  in  other 
professions,  who,  over  the  loom,  the  last,  or  the  lapboard, 
earn  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  a moderate  but  comfor- 
table livelihood.  In  general  they  are  a plain  and  unambi- 
tious people,  little  troubled  with  politics.  For  though  con- 
nected in  parliamentary  representation,  in  conjunction  with 
the  royal  burghs  of  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Arbroath,  and  Mon- 
trose, they  have  long  ago  contrived  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  political  struggles,  and  give  themselves  very  little  con- 
cern with  electioneering  matters, — caring  little  for  the  pom- 
pous professions  of  the  different  candidates,  and  as  few  car- 
ing for  them.  The  efficient  cause  of  this  political  apathy  in 
the  burgesses  is  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  voters  in  this 
royal  burgh,  are  the  neighbouring  country  gentlemen,  whp 
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have  not  the  most  remote  concern  with  the  town  or  its'  in- 
terests Hence,  though  in  every  fifth  election  Bervie  is  the 
Returning  burgh,  the  inhabitants  neither  get  themselves 
drunk,  nor  lose  an  hour’s  wotk  on  the  occasion;  and  aie 
just  as  well  contented,  and  know  as  little  about  the  matter 
as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  were  goirlg  on  among  them. 

The  sea  port  of  Bervie,  Gourdon,  being  nearly  a mile  and 
a half  distant,  with  remarkably  bad  access,  renders  this  town 
very  inconvenient  for  trade,  and  may  account  for  the  listless 
' and  stationary  state  of  its  circumstances  ; it  having  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  for  ages.  It  is,  in  other  respe&s, 
a cheerful  enough  spot  on  which  to  reside,  being  most  plea- 
santly set  down  in  a dry  and  healthy  situation,  amidst  some 
of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  county.  A copy  of  its  char- 
ter, as  a specimen  of  a royal  burgh  holding,  is  inserted  in 
the  appendix,  N°.  S, — where  will  also  be  found  an  account 
of  this  town  being  burnt  down,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 
with  sundry  other  notices  of  its  antiquity,  furnished  by  that 
diligent  colleftor  of  ancient  anecdotes,  Mr  David  Niddry 
at  Kinneff. 

GOURDON, 

The  sea  port  of  Bervie,  is  situated  about  a mile  and 
a half  to  the  south-east  fiom  it,  on  a flat  sandy  plain, 
below  steep  banks.  It  may  contain  180  inhabitants, 
chiefly  in  the  sea-faring  line.  The  harbour  or  creek  is.  far 
from  being  capacious,  and  is  reckoned  too  hazardous  in  the 
•winter  months,  to  admit  of  much  trade.  But  in  summer  it  is 
pretty  well  frequented  with  coasting  vessels  of  from  SO  to 
80  tons  burden,  importing  lime  and  coals,  and  exporting 
grain.  See  trade  and  fisheries. 

JOHNSHAVEN. 

This  town  is  situated  about  four  miles  south  froin\, 
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Bervie,  and  eight  miles  north  by  east  of  Montrose. 
There  is  a side  of  one  street  upon  the  east  end  pretty 
regularly  filled  up  with  decent  houses ; and  there  are  one  or 
two  more  houses  of  a genteel  appearance  in  other  parts  of 
the  town.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  buildings  in  this  place 
is  a congeries  of  mean  cottages,  huddled  all  through  one 
another,  without  regard  to  order,  plan,  or  accommodation } 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  late  Mr  Barclay  of  Ury,  to  re- 
mark, in  allusion  to  agriculture,  his  favourite  profession,  that 
Johnshaven  had  been  sown  broad-cast.  It  is  however  very 
populous ; containing  about  a thousand  people,  almost  all 
employed  either  in  the  sea-faring  line,  or  as  mechanics-  The 
harbour  here  is  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  that  of  Gourdon, 
and  is  even  less  frequented ; owing  chiefly  to  the  still  worse 
access  to  the.  neighbouring  country  for  want  of  good  roads 
of  communication.  There  is  at  present  a prospeft  of  this 
obstruction  being  removed,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
superior  of  the  town,  Lieut.  Col.  Scott  of  Brotherton,  who 
has  subscribed  liberally  for  making  a good  road  from  hence 
to  the  How  of  the  Mearns,  across  the  hills  of  Garvock,  in 
which  he  is  joined  by  some  others  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  by  the  public  at  large.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
Johnshaven  will  probably  become,  next  to  Stonehaven,  the 
place  sf  greatest  traffic  in  the  county. 

This  town  had  the  imprudence  to  conned  itself  with  the 
rebellion  in  1746.  Some  of  the  fishers  had  piloted  a vessel 
with  French  troops  and  cannon  into  Stonehaven,  whilst 
others  had  seized  upon  two  gentlemen  in  the  service  of  go- 
vernment, and  delivered  them  up  to  the  rebels,  who  sent 
them  prisoners  to  Perth.  When  the  royal  army  was  march- 
ing north  against  the  Pretender,  a detachment  under  the 
command  of  General  Huske,  entered  Johnshaven  in  search 
of  the  offenders,  but  not  meeting  with  that  ready  informa- 
tioi}  that  was  expeCled,  he  bid  his  “ lads  go  a fishing",  and 
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gave  the  whole  up  to  plunder.  A considerable  loss  of  goods 
was  sustained,  but  there  was  little  personal  violence,  and  the 
boats  which  the  soldiers  attempted  to  burn,  were  soon  put 
under  water  by  the  towns  people,  while  the  military  had 
left  them  in  search  of  booty,  before  the  flames  had  made 
much  .progress. 

Here  are  two  seceding  meeting  houses,  one  of  the  Burgh- 
er, the  other  of  the  Antiburgher  persuasion.  Here  likewise 
is  a Mason  -Lodge,  which  serves  also  occasionally  for  a ball- 
room and  playhouse.  The  town  itself,  though  comprehend- 
ing two  thirds  of  the  parishioners,  lies  more  than  a mile  dis- 
tant from  Benholme,  the  parish  church. 

St.  CYRUS. 

This  is  a village  and  kirktown,  pleasantly  situated  on 
An  eminence,  about  five  miles  north  from  Montrose, 
on  the  Post  road,  by  the  coast  side.  It  comprehends 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dwelling  houses,  part  of  which, 
in  a line  or  street,  have  their  neat  little  gardens  placed  in 
front,  and  stretching  along  the  high  way  ; a device /deserv- 
ing of  more  general  imitation.  This  little  village  stands  part- 
ly on  the  propei  ty  of  Kirkside  and  partly  on  that  of  Wood- 
Stone.  1 

MARYKIRK. 

This  small  village  and  kirktown  lies  near  the  river 
of  North-esk,  about  six  miles  NW  from  Montrose,  and 
where  the  high-way  to  and  from  the  How  crosses  that 
river.  Were  the  much  wished  for  and  much  needed 
bridge  to  be  built  here  across  the  North-esk,  Mary-kirk 
might  become  a very  considerable  village.  Few  places  in 
the  county  are  more  pleasantly  situated,  either  with  respeft 
to  soil  or  genial  exposure.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Taylour  of 
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Kirktonhill,  and  the  Honourable  Hugh  Arbuthnott  ofHat-i. 
top. 

FF.TTERCAIRN. 

This  is  a clean  and  handsome  village,  situated  in  the 
How,  within  a mile  of  the  Grampians,  and  about 
three  miles  and  a half  from  the  western  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  twelve  miles  NW  of  Montrose.  It  is  an  an- 
cient burgh  of  Barony,  built,  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  the 
form  of  a square,  with  a handsome  obelisk,  or  cross,  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  centre.  It  is  a small  degree  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  conterminous  country,  which  is  richly  cultiva- 
ted and  much  embellished  with  hedge-rows  and  other  plan- 
tations. It  is  the  seat  of  the  parish,  and  may  contain  from 
100  to  150  inhabitants.  Sir  John  Stuart  Bart,  is  the  supe- 
rior, or  rather  the  proprietor,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
subjects  arc  held  upon  lease  of  the  estate  of  Fettercaim  or 
Middleton. 

AUCHENBLAE. 

This  village,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kirktowa 
of  Fordoun,  is  a remaikable  instance  of  increase,  in  a 
very  short  period,  without  almost  any  apparent  cause. 
Previous  to  the  year  1795  it  contained  only  twelve 
houses,  inhabited  by  twelve  families.  It  now  comprehends 
eighty-five  families,  and  380  people.  Peat  for  fuel  is  in- 
deed to  be  obtained  at  a short  distance ; and  this  generally 
operates  in  favour  of  population,  by  inducing  to  a residence 
in  its  neighborhood.  But  there  are  thousands  of  other 
places  in  the  county  that  have  this  article  in  as  great  abun- 
dance without  producing  a similar  effeft.  Here  is  also  a 
spinning~mill,  which  was  created  by  a Mr  Kinnear,  in  the 
year  1796  ; and  this,  by  giving  employment  to  about  forty 
h^nds,  chiefly  women  and  children,  may  be  supposed  t© 
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have  encouraged  population.  Yet  we  have  not  observed  that 
a machine  of  the  same  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  burgh 
of  Bervie,  has  added  a single  soul  to  the  number  of  its  peo- 
ple. Bervie,  compared  with  Auchenblae,  seems  to  enjoy 
distinguished  advantages.  It  lies  near  a sea-port,  which  en- 
ables the  inhabitants  to  obtain  their  fuel,  at  least  on  easy 
terms  of  carriage.  It  has  daily  communication  with  Mon- 
trose on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  Aberdeen ; 
which  affords  facility  to  commerce.  The  mail  coach  passing 
through  it  twice  a day  gives  a direft  correspondence  (were 
there  any  thing  to  correspond  about)  with  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Aberdeen.  And  it  is  situated  in  a much  more 
fertile  district  of  country.  Yet  Bervie  has  remained  station- 
ary for  ages  ; while  Auchenblae,  from  almost  nothing  has 
suddenly  risen  in  size,  and  continues  rapidly  to  advance  in 
extent.  For  this  I can  perceive  no  cause  but  one,  which  is, 
the  people  are  all  holders  of  their  houses  and  gardens  in  Feu. 
They  pay  a trifling  duty,  it  is  true ; but  the  subjeCt  is  their 
own.  It  is  their  own  domicile,  and  their  own  patch  of 
ground.  And  such  a consideration  has  with  all  mankind 
a strong  inducement  to  habitation,  and  makes  them  settle 
where  they  can  get  into  this  independent  situation.  In  Ber- 
vie the  inhabitants  hold  chiefly  from  year  to  year,  or  upon 
short  leases.  There  are. indeed  some  fewers,  but  no  nevy 
feu  has  been  granted  for  ages. 

Auchenblae  is  one  of  the  ancient  burghs  of  Barony,  dig- 
nified with  a prison  for  malefactors,  and  holds  of  the  earl  of 
Kintore  as  coming  in  place  of  Falconer  of  Glenfarquhar. 
The  ground  on  which  it  is  ereCled,  with  the  conterminous 
land,  is  his  property.  The  feu  duty  is  at  the  low  rate  of  from 
three-pence  to  four-pence  halfpenny  per  fall ; or  from  £ 2 to 
£ 3 the  Scots  acre.  Few  of  the  vassals  hold  above  an  eight 
part  of  an  acre  on  this  tenure ; and  as  the  duty  cannot  be 
augmented,  none  of  them  can  be  ejeCted  so  long  as  this  trif- 
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Eng  quit  rent  is  paid.  Haring  once  set  themselves  down  by 
building  their  houses  on  this  permanent  kind  of  holding, 
they  are  ever  ready  (as  Feuars  of  a small  portion  of  ground 
generally  are)  to  become  leaseholders  of  larger  parcels  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Accordingly  these  are  taken  acre  by 
acre,  at  much  higher  rents  than  could  otherwise  have  hap* 
pened  had  there  been  no  village  here.  The  inducement  to 
\ the  cottager  to  become  a feuar  is  apparent  from  the  stability 
of  his  new  situation ; while  the  inducement  to  the  landholder 
to  become  a superior  only,  instead  of  absolute  proprietor 
over  a small  part  of  his  domains,  is,  that  he  thereby  ensures 
a great  increase  of  rent  on  his  conterminous  lands.  Thus  the 
interest  of  both  parties  operates  towards  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  country. 

DRUML1THIE. 

This  also  is  a burgh  of  Barony,  and  of  ancient  date  $ but 
I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  sera  of  its  foun- 
dation. It  is  pleasantly  situated  to  the  southward  of,  and 
close  upon,  a low  branch  of  the  Grampians,  now  in  culti- 
vation, which  protefts  it  from  the  northern  blast,  while 
lesser  heights  towards  the  east,  shield  it  from  the  chil- 
ling storms  from  that  quarter.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  300 : And  this  has  been  long  pretty  stationary ; 
many  years  having  elapsed  since  the  feuing  out  of  new 
possessions  has  ceased.  Indeed  the  feu-tenure  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  very  general  here.  The  people 
held  their  houses,  with  two  or  three  acres  of  land  upon  leases 
originally  for  a term  of  two  or  three  nineteen  years  duration. 
New  leases  however  are  restricted  to  one  nineteen  or  less. 
At  the  same  time  the  rents,  to  the  stretch  of  from  £ 4 to  £ 5 
the  Scots  acre,  are  advancing  upon  the  pleople ; so  that  it  is 
I more  probable  (.hat  this  village  will  diminish  rather  than  in- 
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crease  in  extent.  It  lies  about  six  miles  west  from  Stone- 
haven; and  formerly  the  high  way  from  that  town  to 
Brechin,  &c.  passed  through  it,  but  of  late  this  road  has  been 
carried  in  a more  direft  course,  about  half  a mile  to  the 
southward  of  it.  Here  is  a chapel  of  Scots  Episcopalians. 
The  town  itself  and  the  conterminous  property  belongs  part- 
ly to  Mr  Gordon  of  Avochie,  and  partly  to  the  estate  of 
Glenbervie. 


LAWRENCEKIRK. 

This  village,  also  a burgh  of  Barony,  has  been  erec- 
ted within  the  last  thirty  years ; its  charter  bearing  date 
1781.  It  was  then  but  of  small  extent;  and  a few 
years  previous  to  that  time,  consisted  of  only  two  or 
three  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kirk  and  minister’s 
manse.  It  now  consists  of  a straight  street,  about  half  a 
mile  long,  composed  chiefly  of  low  houses  of  one  story, 
some  of  them  still  built  of  clay  and  covered  with  thatch, 
and  mean  enough  in  appearance,  but  intermixed  with  several 
of  two  stories  and  in  a genteel  style.  And  almost  all  have 
neat  little  gardens.  The  population  is  probably  about  600, 
consisting  in  general,  of  mechanics  in  various  professions. 
But  there  are  some  families  in  easy  circumstances  who  have 
chosen  to  reside  here  to  enjoy  retirement  and  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  the  country.  Here  is  an  elegant  and  capacious 
church  for  those  of  the  Episcopalian  persuasion,  endowed 
with  a stipend  to  the  clergyman,  from  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  the  extent  of  £ 40  in  money  and  40  bolls  of 
-victual,  together  with  a commodious  house  and  garden,  and 
a few  acres  of  land.  The  Cure  is  at  present  vacant ; but 
was  lately  served  by  a gentleman  of  very  respectable  charac- 
ter, the  late  Right  Revd.  Jonathan  Watson,  titular  bishop  of 
Dunkeld.  Heie  i.s  also  a mason  lodge  ; but  the  masonic 
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mystery  does  not  seem  at  present,  to  be  in  this  place,  in  very 
high  repute.  The  chief  Inn  (Cream’s)  is  among  the  best  in 
the  north  j and  has  attached  to  it  the  singular  accommoda- 
tion of  a library  for  the  use  of  travellers,  together  with  a 
small  museum  of  preserved  birds,  &c. ; and  some  rare  speci- 
mens of  minerals  and  fossils. 

Lawrencekirk  owes  its  rise  and  present  appearance  to  the 
late  lord  Gardenstone,  who  being  proprieter  of  the  lands  of 
Johnston,  on  which  it  is  placed,  began,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  to  induce  people  to  settle  here,  by  granting  them  feus 
at  the  moderate  rate  of  three-pence  or  four-pence  the  fall. 
This  soon  had  the  effefl  to  fill  up  the  town  (which  seems  to 
have  reached  almost  if  not  altogether,  its  ultimate  extent  ), 
to  its  present  size.  Many  years  have  now  elapsed  without 
a single  additional  subjeEl  having  been  erefied  ; for  though 
there  are  every  year  some  new  buildings  going  forward, 
these  are  merely  a renewal  of  former  houses  in  a better 
style,  either  by  the  original  feuars,  or  by  new  purchasers  in 
their  room ; in  which  last  case,  the  superior,  according  to 
the  common  practice  in  Scotland,  levies  a fine  on  what,  in 
this  case,  is  called  a singular  successor , of  commonly  double 
the  feu  duty  for  the  first  year  j and  this  is  done,  whether  any 
alteration  is  made  upon  the  subject  or  not. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  after  the  death  of  lord  Garden- 
stone,  the  succeeding  superior  raised  the  feu  duties  on  all 
new  subje&s,  to  six-pence  or  eight-pence  the  fall.  And  the 
present  superior  proposes  that  it  should  be  one  shilling ; 
which  seems  to  be  putting  an  effe&ual  bar  to  the  growth 
or  increase  of  the  town.  The  village,  however,  from  the 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants  for  taking  adjacent  parcels  of  lands  in 
lease,  has  already  had  this  good  effeft,  that  the  adjoining 
fields,  originally  of  a very  meagre  quality,  and  scarcely  rent- 
ing about  thirty  years  ago,  for  ten  shillings  the  acre,  are  now 
letting  at  from  3 to  £ 4 per  acre. 
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Parishes.  jValued  Scots. 

Real  Sterling 
in  1804. 

Rent 
per  acre. 

L ■ ! 

S. 

D. 

L. 

&| 

D. 

L. 

fo 

Arbuthnott  * - 

3768 

15 

4 

3845 

16 

1 

14 

Banchory  Devenick 

2059 

15 

4 

2551 

8 

7 

1 

6- 

Banchory  Ternan  - 

3665 

1 

8 

2717 

8 

10 

1 

2 

6 

Benholme 

3980 

10 

4 

3058 

13 

10 

19 

7' 

Bervie 

1815 

IS 

4 

1243 

4 

4 

1 

6 

101' 

Drumoak,  part  - 

381 

15 

184 

13 

7 

1 

1 

7’ 

Dun  not  tar 

3462 

7 

4 

3983 

14 

9 

18 

Durris 

2777 

9 

1766 

4 

2 

1 

3 

8 

Edzel,  part 
Fettercairn  ) 

G999 

5 

2 

5434 

2 

8 

1 

2 

2 

Fetteresso 

6534 

4 

2 

7427 

4 

15 

6 

Fordoun 

7129 

5 

4 

5827 

11 

9 

12 

7 

Garvock 

2842 

11 

1471 

4 

7 

10 

6I 

Glcnbervie  - - 

3336 

1 

2088 

9 

1 

10 

6 

Kinueff 

4309 

19 

3406 

1 

3 

16 

10 

Laurencekirk  - 

4294 

19 

8 

3150 

12 

10 

14 

Mary-culter 

1626 

1 

4 

1415 

12 

8 

1 

1 

9 

Marykirk 

6065 

4099 

7 

4 

18 

Nigg 

1562 

6 

1752 

16 

9 

1 

3 

1 

St.  Cyrus 

6277 

2 

4 

6757 

18 

10 

1 

4 

7 

Strachan 

2032 

19 

1566 

15 

9 

11 

6 

74,921 

1|  4 

163,74818; 

r 

17 

<U 

•s 

d 

o 


o 
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Imvrencekirk  lies  nearly  half  way  between  Brechin,  which 
is  twelve  miles  to  the  west,  and  Stonehaven,  which  is  four- 
teen miles  to  the  east ; and  makes,  of  course,  a convenient 
travelling  stage.  It  is  nine  miles  N by  W of  Montrose, 
by  which  is  the  nearest  communication  to  the  sea,  and 
from  which  are  made  the  chief  importations,  more  especial- 
ly coal.  This,  being  the  only  fuel  to  which  the  inhabitants 
have  access,  and  being  greatly  enhanced  in  price  from  thff 
Jong  carriage,  must  have  operated,  and  must  still  continue 
to  operate  as  an  adverse  circumstance  to  population. 

Among  other  manufactures  introduced  by  lord  Garden- 
stone,  this  town  is  still  pre-eminent  for  making  an  elegant 
kind  of  wooden  snuff  box,  remarkable  for  the  correctness 
of  the  hinge,  and  a pretty  varnish.  This  kind  of  toy  gives 
employment  to  two  artists,  who,  with  all  their  industry,  are 
never  able  to  furnish  so  fast  as  their  orders  require.  Though 
this  Barony  burgh,  by  its  charter  ( See  appendix  N°  4 ) is  en- 
titled to  hold  a weekly  market  *,  there  has  never,  as  yet,  been 
any  held.  Under  the  seCtion  of  Fairs  will  be  seen  an  ac- 
count of  its  traffic  in  that  way. 

Upon  the  coast-side  there  are  thinly  scattered  a few  small 
fishing  villages  ; such  as  Torry,  opposite  to  Aberdeen — the 
Cove ; Findon,  Portlethen,  Scateraw,  Cowie,  Crawton, 
Catterlinn,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more.  There  is  hardly 
any  thing  besides  what  has  been  noticed,  that  deserves  the 
name  of  a village,  in  the  interior.  Even  about  parish  church- 
es, which  usually  attraCt  habitations, there  are  but  few  houses. 
Of  nineteen  parish  churches,  in  the  county  there  are  ten,  of 
which  in  the  vicinity  there  is  hardly  a dwelling  house  to  be 
seen,  but  tjie  manse^  or  Clergyman’s1  house  only. 
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GHAP.  V. 

, i 

MODE  OF  OCCUPATION. 

SECT.  L 

SIZE  OF  FARMS. 

The  general  extent  of  arable  farms  in  this  county,  ihitf 
be  from  100  to  150  Scotch  acres.  There  are  a few  that  a- 
mount  to  300  or  350  j.  but  1 know  of  none  that  rise  to  400j 
Interspersed  among  the  larger  faims,  there  are  in  every  part 
of  the  county,  a number  of  smaller  dries  of  froth  30  to  40 
acres.  There  are  many  even  as  loW  as  five  or  six  acres,  all 
independent  of  the  larger  ; the  tenants  holding  immediately 
from  the  landlord  himself.  There  may  be  orie  fourth  part 
of  the  county  in  the  hands  of  theSe  lesser  tenants,  and  who 
perform  a great  proportion  of  the  labour  with  their  own 
hands.  Besides  these,  there  are  on  almost  every  large  farm, 
small  pendicles  occupied  by  the  farmers  own  Work  people. 
And  these  small  possessions  consist  of  from  half  an  acre  to 
three  or  four  acres  in  extent,  according  to  the  general  state 
of  cultivation.  For  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  proportion 
as  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  cultivated,  these 
smaller  allottments  afe  reduced  more  and  more  in  size,  till 
at  last  they  dwindle  doWn  to  the  extent  6f  the  kail  yard  alOne. 

In  the  hill  distrifts,  or  where  the  arable  land  approaches 
them,  and  includes  a portion  of  hills  in  the  same  possession, 
the  farms  are  greatly  larger.  They  Will  even  extend  to  se- 
veral thousand  acres.  I believe  there  is  an  iastance  of  a 
single  farm  occupying  thirty  thousand  acres : But  whether  it. 
may  be  five  thousand  acres  more  or  less,  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, as  it  would  make  little  or  no  difference  either  with  re- 
gard to  the  capital,  or  to  the  rent.  Muirfowl,  in  these  dis- 
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trifls,  is  to  the  landlord  a more  valuable  stopk  than  sheep, 
as  has  been  remarked  elsewhere  in  this  work  # 

Whether  a country  ought  to  bp  laid  put  into  large  or  into 
small  farms,  is  a question  which  has  been  (quch  agitated,  f 
do  not  mean  to  enter  farther  into  it  than  merely  to  state, 
what  I conceive  to  be  the  faff  in  this  coupty,  namely,  that 
when  a small  farm  is  to  be  let,  there  is  universally  a gj'eatej' 
competition  fpr  it  j and  that  it  lets,  of  course,  at  a highe? 
rent,  in  proportion,  than  if  it  wprg  of  a larger  size.  And  )[ 
have  experience  to  warrant  me  in  stating  that  the  rent  of  the 
little  tenants  is  pun  finally  paid. 

8E(CT.  II. 

CHARACTER  of  the  FARMERS. 

* 

The  circumstances  under  which  mankind  in  general,  are 
placed,  seldom  fail  to  have  an  effefl  on  their  charafler,  or 
rather,  what  I understand  by  the  subjefl  of  this  seftion, 
their  general  demeanour.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  ip 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  there  should  be  an  exception  to 
this  remark.  The  farmer  with  a considerable  capital,  living 
in  a genial  situation,  surrounded  with  a well  cultivated  traft 
of  country,  inhabiting  a commodious  mansion,  enjoying  all 
the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  whose 
associates  are  in  a general  state  of  affluence, — will  have  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  a different  deportment  from  another  (per- 

Dd  2 

* At  bridge  of  Dye,  in  the  heart  of  the  Grampians,  there  is  a plain  dwelling 
of  two  stories  in  height,  ereiSed  as  shooting  quarters  for  the  accommodation 
of  sportsmen.  It  could  hardly  cost  above  £ajo  in  the  building,  and  yvoipd  not 
rent  at  £ ao  a year ; were  it  set  down  at  Charing  Cross,  or  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh.  The  game  however,  ip  the  vicinity,  is  so  abundant,  and  the 
range  so  extensive,  while  the  place  itself  has  so  many  rural  attractions,  that  it 
lets  for  £ 140  for  the  season.  The  pasture  of  the  whole  territory  for  some 
miles  round,  is  supposed  to  be  abundantly  high  rented  at  £ 100  a year. 
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haps  as  good  a cultivator  of  land)  who,  with  less  money  to 
carry  him  on,  is  set  down  in  a dreary,  cheerless,  distritffy  * 
with  wretched  accommodation,  and  whose  associates,  like 
himself,  must  be  more  concerned  to  provide  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  existence,  than  to  be  kicking  for  elegance  of 
refinement  in  their  mode  of  living.  Hence  a marked  distinc- 
tion may  be  observed  in  the  general  charafter  or  manners  of 
husbandmen,  corresponding,  in  a great  measure,  to  their  dif- 
ferent situations,  as  they  may  happen  to  be  placed  under 
more  or  less  favourable  circumstances.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  this  county,  many  farmers  whose  condition,  whether 
with  regard  to  hard  labour,  to  mean  accommodation,  to  plain 
living,  and  general  rusticity  of  demeanour,  is  on  a level,  per- 
haps below  it,  of  the  meanest  labourer.  There  are  others 
again,  and  these  a pretty  numerous  class,  who  enjoy  the  ele- 
gancies of  life,  and  are  as  well  informed,  and  have  as  enga- 
ging an  address  as  most  country  gentlemen  •,  while  between 
these  extremes  others  are  to  be  found  in  every  possible  de- 
gree of  gradation.  But,  with  all  the  circumstances  that  mark 
so  distinctly  a difference  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
- tenants,  or  between  those  who  live  in  the  best  and  those  who 
live  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  among  all 
classes  a decided  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  profession,' 
as  affefted  by  industry,  assiduous  application,  and  agricul- 
tural knowledge.  Thus,  even  among  husbandmen  of  the 
• lowest  class,  there  are  to  be  observed  some  jemarkable  ex- 
amples of  correft  cultivation  and  great  professional  skill ; 

' while  among  the  most  opulent  and  independent  farmers,  who 
live  in  the  easiest  style,  there  is  a very  general  spirit  of  in- 
dustry marked  by  tire  closest  application  to  business. 

- • < SECT.  III. 

/ 

RENT.  . 

Rent  Jus  greatly  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  List  five 
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"years.  Until  that  period,  good  arable  land,  situated  upon 
the  coast  side,  was  let  at  from  20  to  25,  or  at  most,  30  shil- 
lings the  Scotch  acre, while  in  the  How  (the  next  most  fertile 
district),  it  was  considerably  lower.  But  there  is  hardly  any 
arable  land  at  all  on  the  coast  side  let  twiv  under  £ 2.  Nay 
there  are  examples  of  it  letting  at  £ 3,  £ 3 10s;  and  even 
at  upwards  of  £ 5 the  acre.  A great  proportion  of  the 
county,  however,  being  still  held  in  leases  that  were  enter- 
ed into  many  years  ago,  is  still  very  moderately  rented.  So 
that  even  in  districts  where  land,  at  present,"  lets  at  from  £2 
to  £ 5 an  acre,  the  average  of  the  whole  will  not  exceed 
ll.  5s.;  or  ll.  10s.  at  most. 

It  was  very  generally  the  practice  formerly  to  have  the 
rent  composed  partly  in  victual  and  partly  in  money;  the 
largest  proportion  being  in  victual.  There  was  also  a long 
list  of  Customs  payable ; such  as  poultry  of  various  descrip- 
tions ; sheep  and  lambs,  butter,  cheese,  peats,  horse  corn,  Sec. 
& c.  all  for  immediate  consumption  in  the  proprietor’s  family. 
Another  set  of  payments  consisted  in  sendees,  emphatically 
called  Bonage  (from  bondage).  And  these  were  exacted 
either  in  seed  time  in  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  proprie- 
tor’s land, — or  in  summer,  in  the  carriage  of  his  coals,  or 
other  fuel ; and  in  harvest,  in  cutting  down  his  crop. 

At  present,  payment  of  rent  partly  in  victual,  though  for- 
merly on  the  decline,  is  nearly  as  prevalent  as  ever.  It  seems 
indeed  to  be  for  the  mutual  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant 
that  it  should  be  so.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  customs  are 
abolished.  And  the  still  more  Gothic  Bonage  is  quite  given 
up  on  all  lands  lately  let.  Carriages,  however,  for  the  build- 
ing and  repairing  the  church,  manse,  and  school-house,  (a 
common  parish  concern),  are  still  a burden  on  all  the  ten- 
ants, and  from  which  none  of  them  consider  it  of  importance 
to  be  relieved. 
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The  following  table  shews  both  the  old  and  the  pretest 
rent  of  this  county,  through  all  the  respective  parishes.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  sera  in  which  the 
ancient  valued  rent,  by  which  freehold  qualification  it  still 
regulated,  was  made  up ; whether  in  the  days  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  or  at  a subsequent  period  ; nor  have  I been  able  to 
learn  whether  aU  the  parishes  were  valued  at  the  same  time. 
The  present  rent  was  made  up  from  the  return  to  the  in- 
come tax  office  in  i 804.  The  rent  however,  has  advanced 
most  remarkably  on  every  farm  that  has  been  let  since  that 
time ; being  now  from  twice  to  five  times  as  much  as  before. 
Were  the  whole  county  to  be  let  just  now  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  rent  would  exceed  £ 1 00,000. 

Besides  the  rent  as  stated  in  Table  N°.  2.  payable  to  the 
landlords,  there  falls  to  he  added  the  proportion  at  income 
tax  payable  by  the  tenants,  w hich  is  at  present,  one  shilling 
in  the  pound,  or  more,  but  which  is  as  truly  rent  as  if  it  had 
been  covenanted  for  in  the  leases.  It  is  however  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  affefts  those  tenants  only  whose  Leases  com- 
menced previously  to  the  time  in  which  that  tax  was  impos- 
ed. In  all  posterior  leases,  the  tenants,  aware  of  the  extent 
of  this  tax,  and  its  precise  definition,  must  be  understood  as 
having  it  in  view  before  bargaining ; and  of  course,  as  having 
regulated  their  offers  of  rent  accordingly ; — giving,  for  in- 
stance, £ 8 an  acre  to  the  landlord,  when,  if  the  tax  had  not 
existed,  they  would  have  given  three  guineas.  So  that,  in 
faff,  such  tenants  cannot  be  said  to  pay  Income  tax  on  their 
leases  at  all,  being  paid  for  them  by  the  landlords  ,tn  the  re- 
duftion  of  rent. 

The  real  rent  in  1804  1 y*  fift  hs  is  n 

was,  as  in  the  Table  $ * ' r ‘ A*58'7*8  18  0 

InJ  805,  it  rose  to  ------  67,489  10  10*. 

In  1806  it  advanced  still  more  rapidly,  to  75,644  *16  9 
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At  this  rate  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  it  reaches 
£ 100,000.  That  it  will  continue  at  any  rate  to  advance  may 
be  inferred  from  two  causes,  independent  of  the  fell  in  the 
value  of  money,  1st.  as  the  old  lease*  expire,  of  which  there 
are  still  many  entered  to  near  half  a century  ago  at  very  mo- 
derate teats,  and  2d.  in  proportion  as  the  waste  lands  become 
improved.  This  last,  a subject  that  affords  the  well  ground- 
ed hope  from  the  present  spirit  of  cultivation,  not  only  that 
rent  will  continue  to  increase,  but  that  produce  will  be  great- 
ly augmented. 

It  Au st  be  observed  here  that  in  the  above  returns  of 
rent,  the  rent  of  fishings,  woods,  &c.  is  included.  These 
amount  to  about  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  whole,  also  the 
Surplus  rents  taxable  on  the  tenants,  which  amount  to  about 
©ne  seventh  part. 

SECT.  IV. 

TYTHES,  OR  TIENDS,  and  STIPENDS. 

There  are  no  Tythes,  properly  so  called,  in  this  county, 
nor  so  far  as  I know,  do  they  exist  any  where  in  Scotland. 
Tiends  have  come  in  their  place ; or  rather  this  may  be  a 
different  name  for  originally  the  same  thing.  But  these  are 
. now  estimated  on  a different  principle,  and  are  levied  in  a 
different  manner.  Instead  of  being  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce,  as  the  name  should  import,  the  Tiend  is  now  res- 
tricted to  the  fifth  part  of  the  rent ; a circumstance  much 
easier  to  be  ascertained,  and  not  60  liable  to  variation.  And 
notwithstanding  the  general  higher  rate  of  rent  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  the  Teind  will  still  not  amount  to  a tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  This  can  only  be  the  case 
when  the  rent  is  equal  to  half  the  .produce,  a case  which  can 
rarely  happen. 
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f But  what  still  farther  makes  the  Teind  a lighter  burden 
on  landed  property  than  the  Tythe  is  this,  almost  the  whole 
•Teinds  in  Scotland  have  been  valued,  a hundred  years  ago, 
perhaps,  or  more,  and  have  been  restridled  to  that  value } 
so  that  they  cannot  now  be  augmented  although  the  rent  may 
be,  as  in  most  cases  it  is,  doubled  or  trebled  since  the  valua- 
tion took  place.  The  Scotch  landlord  has  another  advantage 
still,  in  this  respeft.  For  however  small  the  teind  may  be, 
compared  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  aftual  produce,  it  is  but 
in  few  cases  that  it  is  all  demanded ; as  the  living  of  the  cler- 
gyman, which  is  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  court 
of  Session,  has  not,  except  in  a few  parishes  only,  exhausted 
the  whole  teinds. 

An  example  will  perhaps  better  illustrate  this  matter. 
And  I take  it  from  a parish  in  this  county,  not  as  being  mote 
in  point,  but  because  I have  better  access  to  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  It  is  the  parish  of  Be n holme,  \ in 
which  I now  reside. 

This  parish  was  in  the  year  1713,  valued  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  teind,  jn  order  to  augment  at  that  time 
' the  stipend  of  the  clergyman,  and  it  was  found,  after  a 
minute  investigation,  in  which  the  proprietors  were  particu- 
larly attentive  not  to  allow  any  to  undervalue  their  property, 
that  the  rent  amounted  to  ninety  chalders  and  five  bolls  of 
viftual,  and  £ 323  r5s.  4d.  Scots  money.  The  fifth  part  of 
this,  or  eighteen  chalders,  one  boll  (289  bolls)  and  L 64  iSs. 
Scots  (L  5 7s.  nd.  Sterling),  is,  of  course,  the  fixed  teind  for 
all  time  coming,  from  which  the  minister’s  stipend  falls  to  be 
paid.  At  that  period  the  lords  of  session  ordained  eight 

chalders  of  this  to  be  the  stipend ; which,  in  the  year 

was  augmented  with  an  addition  in  money  to  the  extent  of 
301.  And  it  is  at  present, .in  agitation  to  augment  it  to  nine 
chalders  and  fifty  pounds  Sterling } making  in  all,  according 
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to  the  average  rate  of  grain  for  the  last  seven  years,  besides 
81  6s.  8d.  for  communion  alements,  1941.  a year;  leaving 
still  about  100  bolls  of  inexhausted  teinds  in  the  hands  of 
the  proprietors.  The  present  rent  of  the  parish  is  about 
85001.,  and  the  annual  produce,  as  may  be  collected  from 
the  table  of  crop,  N°.  6,  will  be  fully  worth  £ 12,000, 
Hence,  according  to  the  Scottish  system  of  teind,  the  clergy- 
man, If  the  teinds  had  not  been  fixed  down  to  the  rental  of 
1713,  might  have  had  a stipend  of  £ 700  a year  ; and  accor- 
ding to  the  English  system  of  tythes,  he  would  have  had 

C 1200. , 

STIPENDS.  Though  the  divine  right  of  tythes  is  no 
part  of  the  Presbyterian  creed,  yet*  as  the  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  wages,  and  as  those  who  serve  at  the  altar 
should  live  by  the  altar,  so  the  clergy,  in  the  established 
church  of  Scotland,  are  provided  for  as  well  in  general,  and 
commonly  live  as  comfortably,  as  the  great  body  of  the  cler- 
gy, in  any  church  in  Christendom.  They  have  also  the  ad- 
ditional satisfaction  of  receiving  their  stipends  without  any 
clashing  of  interests,  in  temporalities,  with  their  parishioners; 
'their  salaries  being  fixed  and  determinate.  This  produces 
the  happiest  effects.  The  minister,  as  he  is  always  respect- 
fully stiled,  having  no  occasion  to  be  viewed  in  any  other 
light  than  in  his  official  capacity,  the  connexion  between  him 
and  his  people  is  almost  universally  harmonious  and  cordial. 
Hence,  in  his  labours  to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  reclaim 
the  vicious,  there  is  no  obstruction  arising  from  a competition 
of  worldly  interests. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  clergy  in  our  sister  kingdoms^ 
were  their  salaries  to  be  paid  in  the  same  determinate  manner, 
instead  of  that  perpetual  fluctuation  fiorn  year  to  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  crop.  This  would  prevent,  what 
■surely  must  be  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  themselves,  that 

continual  watching,  on  their  part,  against  the  unceasing  de- 
li e 
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sire  in  the  cultivators,  to  disguise  the  produce,  and  curtail 
k the  tythes  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Much  has  been 
said  on  this  subject,  as  if  it  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  For  my  own  part,  I have  ever  considered,  that,  next 
to  the  proprietors,  the  clergy  themselves  are  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers by  the  tythe  system.  The  public  lose  nothing  by  it. 
The  farmers  make  a profit. 

In  the  following  table  of  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  in  this 
county,  will  be  seen  the  amount  of  the  salary,  as  divided  in- 
to virtual  and  money,  allotted  for  this  purpose  in  each  parish. 
All  the  clergy  have  likewise  a glebe,  or  piece  of  land,  more 
or  less,  as  it  may  happen,  in  addition  to  their  stipend.  And 
they  have  uniformly,  a commodious  habitation  in  which  to 
reside,  called  the  manse ; built  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  landed  property.  The  value  of  both  is  here 
stated  according  to  the  report  of  the  assessor  of  the  Income 
tax  in  1803.  The  manse  and  offices  generally  cost  from 
500  to  £ 800  in  building  ; and  are  thus  more  costly  to  the 
heritors  than  what,  as  stated  by  the  ascessor,  they  may  be 
supposed  worth  to  the  incumbent. 

Some  augmentations  may  perhaps  have  taken  place  since 
the  drawing  up  of  this  table,  which  was  formed  from  infor- 
mation most  readily  afforded  me  by  the  clergymen  them- 
selves, in  1 807.  In  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  virtual,  I 
have  calculated  both  bear  and  meal  at  twenty  shillings  the 
boll.  See  Table  N°.  3. 

Stipend  is  levied  in  this  manner.  The  money  part  of  it  is 
paid  by  the  different  proprietors,  generally  at  the  term  of 
Martinmas,  yearly.  The  virtual  is  paid  by  the  tenants,  be- 
1 Ween  Christmas  and  Candlemas.  And  the  minister’s  re- 
ceipt for  this  to  the  tenants,  passes  for  so  much  rent  to  the 
landlords  ; so  that  the  tenants  are  altogether  relieved  from 
the  burden.  The  proprietors,  when  they  purchase  their 
,lands,pay  only  for  the  free  rent,  after  deducting  the  stipend. 
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Should  there  be  any  unexhausted  tetnds  at  the  time ' of  the 
purchase,  they  are  valued  at  more  or  less  according  as  the 
augmentation  of  stipend  has  been  more  or  less  recent.  In 
no  case  are  they  valued  at  more  than  nine  years  purchase ; 
but  the  most  general  valuation  is  at  five. 

By  a recent  aft  of  Parliament,  stipends  are  to  be  all 
converted  into  viftual,  and  can  be  augmented  at  in- 
tervals of  not  less  than  twenty  years.  The  viftual  is  not  to 
be  paid  in  kind,  but  converted  at  the  medium  rate  of  the 
preceding  seven  years.  This  rate  to  be  fixed  annually  by  the 
sheriff  of  each  county,  from  a report  of  a jury  of  farmers  and 
viftual  dealers,  enclosed  for  the  purpose.  One  can  hardly 
figure  a less  complex  or  more  reasonable  mode. 

I shall  here  mention,  though  rather  out  of  place,  that,  be- 
sides the  people  attached  to  the  established  church,  there 
are  in  this  county,  several  congregations  of  dissenters  of  va- 
rious denominations.  There  is  a small  but  respeftable  con- 
gregation of  Roman  Catholics  on  Dee-side  ; — there  are  four 
congregations  of  Scotch  and  one  of  English  Episcopalians ; 
— three  of  Seceders  from  the  establishment,  viz.  two  of 
Burghers  and  one  of  Antiburghers ; there  is  a small  sprink- 
ling of  Missionaries ; perhaps  a few  Quakers ; and  a seft 
that  originated  in  this  county,  calling  itself  Bereans, but  which, 
I understand,  has  dwindled  down  into  obscurity.  The  whole 
of  these  dissenters,  including  their  children  not  come  to 
years  of  maturity,  will  not  amount  to  above  1 800  souls ; or 
in  other  words,  not  much  exceed  the  fifteenth  part  of  the 
population. 

Respefting  the  different  religious  tenets  which  the  dissen- 
ters profess,  I do  not  take  upon  me  to  give  an  opinion.  But 
1 have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that,  with  regard  to  their  ge- 
neral conduft  in  life,  there  is  an  universal  spirit  of  good  will 
among  them  all,  combined  with  unceasing  industry.  And 

in  the  transaftions  of  business,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  the 
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people  of  tips  county  from  their  demeanour,  whether  they 
are  dissenters,  or  of  the  established  church,  or  indeed  of  any 
church  at  all.  . . ....  / . 

The  precept  delivered  to  the  Israelites  in  die  11th  chapter 
and  19th  verse  of  Deuteronomy,  is  certainly  not  very  stridi- 
ly  observed  here.  If  this  on  the  one  hand  should  denote  an 
abatement  of  zeal,  on  the  other  hand  it  should  take  off  the 
imputation  of  an  ostentatious  display  of  religion ; a propen- 
sity of  former  times  that  has  perhaps  occasioned  the  seeming 
lukewarmness  of  the  present  age. 

• * . »• 

SECT.  V.  ' 

' “ t . < 

SCHOOLS.  1 - • 

As  a subject  conned! ed  with  agriculture.  Schools,  in  so  far 
fis  they  are  a burden  on  land,  fall  also  to  be  treated  of.  In- 
deed, next  to  the  institution  of  a religious  establ  shment, 
schools  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  society,  from 
their  effedt  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  arising  from  edu- 
cation. , , 

How  long  it  is  since  schools  were  in  Scotland,  established 
by  law,  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  But  it  appears 
by  an  adl  of  James  IV.  Par.  5.  Chap.  54.  that  all  Barons  and 
freeholders  of  substance,  were  compelled  to  put  their  sons 
and  heirs  to  school  to  learn  Latin  and  arts  and  Jure,  that 
they  might  understand  the  laws,  under  a penalty  of  £ 20. 
From  this  it  should  seem,  that  schools  must  then  have  been 
generally  established  over  the  country,  otherwise  this  law 
would  have  been  nugatory,  as  being  impradticable  to  be 
obeyed. 

By  an  ad!  of  Charles  II.  Par.  1.  Sess.  2.  Chap.  4.  it  is 
more  precisely  ordained,  that  there  shall  be  a school  and 
schoolmaster  in  every  parish ; his  fee  or  salary,  not  l&ss  than 
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i 100  merks,  nor  more  than  200;  to  be  paid  by  the  heritor^ 
and  liferenters,  but  having  relief  for  the  half  off  their  ten- 
ants. This,  with  all  former  afts,  was  confirmed  by  an  aft 
of  William  III.  Par.  1.  Sess.  5* chap.  26. 

. The  last  aft  on  the  subjeft  passed  in,  I think,  1 SOS  ; by 
.which  the  salary  was  raised,  the  minimum  to  300,  and  the 
..maximum  to  400  merks..  By  this  aft  likewise,  the  fees  from 
the  scholars  to  their  master,  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  heritors 
tfiom  time  to  time,  but  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  twenty 
.five years.  . . • . ...  , A,/  t 

3 In  this  county,  the  schoolmasters’  salaries  are  all  fixed  at 
the  maximum,  or  approaching  to  it,  excepting  the  school 
.master  of  Upper  Banchory.  This  teacher  has  no  salary  at 
.all  from  the  parish ; instead  of  which  he  has  an  anciently 
mortified  sum  of  £ 16  Sterling  yearly;  which,  in  former 
times,  made  Upper  Banchory  school  the  best  endowed  in  the 
county,  though  it  is  now  the  worst. 

. The  schoolmasters,  in  addition  to  the  salary  stated  in  the 
following  table,  have  also  a garden  extending  to  one  fourth 
of  a Scots  acre,  or  the  price,  at  the  old  conversion,  of  twq 
bolls  of  oat  meal,  in  lieu  of  it.  Part  likewise  of  their  salary 
is  in  general,  paid  in  meal ; the  price  of  which,  in  estimating 
their  salary,  is  converted  at  the  old  rate  of  13s.  lOd.  T8T  the 
Loll.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  each  a comfortable 
dwelling  house,  with  a public  room  of  adequate  size  for  a 
school.  , 

The  fees,  or  quarterly  payments  from  the  scholars,  are  re* 
markably  moderate,  scarcely  amounting,  at  an  average  over 
' the  county,  to  Is.  6d.  for  reading ; 2s.  or  2s.  6d.  for  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  4 or  5s.  for  Latin  or  Greek ; while  other 
branches  of  science  are  taught  on  the  same  low  terms. 
Even  much  of  these  small  fees  are  not  paid,  so  that  the  year- 
ly amount  of  the  fees  is  commonly  much  less  than  what  one 
should  expeft  from  the  number  of  scholars.  This  low  rate 
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at  which  education  can  be  obtained  occasions  a very  general 
moderate  degree  of  learning.  Even  among  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society,  there  is  hardly  •an  individual  to  be  found  who 
cannot  both  read  and  write.* 

The  schoolmasters,  besides  a fling  in  the  capacity  of  teach- 
ers have  also  the  offices  of  session  clerk  and  parish  precentor. 
To  these  offices  there  is  always  a small  salary  with  a chance 
of  perquisites  annexed,  and  which,  in  the  Table,  is  included 
under  emoluments  ot  office.  In  their  capacity  of  Session 
Clerk,  the  schoolmasters  have  to  record,  the  marriages,  the 
births,  and  the  deaths,  (or  rather  the  number  of  times  that 
the  mort-cloths  are  used),  in  the  parish,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
count of  the  weekly  colleflions,  and  distributions  of  these 
and  other  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Poor.  They  have 
likewise  to  insert  in  the  Session-books,  various  other  matters 
that  may  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  minister  and 
elders,  as  guardians  of  the  morals  of  the  people. 

In  the  appendix  N°.  5,  is  to  be  seen  a specimen  of  this 
kind  of  work  as  it  took  place  about  1 50  years  ago ; in  which 
are  to  be  remarked,  much  external  appearance  of  sanflity, 
much  commiseration  for  those  in  distress,  and  withal  much 
laxity  of  manners,  or  at  least  many  examples  of  individual 
transgressors.  See  Table  N°.  4.  for  salary,  &c. 

It  may  be  observed  that  several  of  the  scholars  attend  dif- 
ferent branches  of  education  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the 
, number,  in  total,  at  school,  will  not  seem  to  correspond 
with  the  number  in  detail  at  the  different  classes. 

• When  the  Kincardineshire  regiment  of  Volunteer!,  consisting  of  j6o  men, 
rank  and  file,  lately  transferred  its  services  into  the  Local  Militia,  there  was 
hut  one  man  only  that  could  not  subscribe  his  name  to  the  offer.  Holcroft, 
in  h»  travels,  relates  that,  in  France,  when  it  was  required  of  the  army,  a* 
well  as  other  public  bodies,  to  vote  for  Buonaparte  being  made  Consul  for 
life,  of  some  regiments  amounting  to  tooo  men  and  upwards,  not  one  man 
could  write  his  name.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  how  this  matter  stands 
With  a provincial  regiment  in  England. 
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The  total  number  of  scholars  being  1 68,  and  the  salary! 
of  the  schoolmasters  being  £ 380 ; the  expence  to  the  state 
will  be  about  ten  shillings  on  each,  yearly,  for  education: 
If  to  this  be  added  £261,  the  amount  of  fees,  the  annual 
expence  altogether  will  be  about  1 6s.  9d.  for  each  individual. 
If, we  suppose  one  youth  with  another  to  require  three  years 
jo  be  at  school,  they  will  cost  the  state,  each  £ 1 10s.  and 
their  parents  20s.  and  3d.  for  education.  The  expence  of 
board  during  the  time  does  not  fall  to  be  counted.  For  as 
all  this  is  acquired  during  infancy,  they  must,  at  any  rate, 
have  been  maintained  during  that  time  by  their  parents.  And 
it  is  probable  also,  that  if  they  had  not  been  in  this  manner 
employed  industtioosly  at  school,  in  learning  their  letters  and 
acquiring  habits  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  they  might  have  been 
misemployed  idly  at  home,  in  learning  nothing,  but  perhaps 
acquiring  habits  of  dissipation  and  vice.  The  expence  to 
the  landed  interest  of  this  parochial  establishment  does  not 
amount  to  one  penny  in  the  pound  of  the  land  rents. 

The  schools  in  this  county,  are  annually  inspected  by  a 
deputation  from  the  presbytery.  This  induces  to  proper 
emulation  both  in  teachers  and  in  scholars.  Sometimes  too, 
on  these  occasions  prizes  are  distributed  to  the  best  scholars 
in  the  different  classes  ; which  still  farther  excite  to  exer- 
tion. 


SECT.  VI. 

POORS  RATE  and  POOR. 

* » 

There  is  a law  extending  to  Scotland  which  authorises  a 
poors  rate,  but  in  praftice  it  has  made  little  progress,  and  at 
any  rate  has  not  yet  reached  this  county.  The  wealthy  have 
hitherto  had  too  much  good  sense  to  admit  of  it,  and  the  in- 
digent have  not  been  contaminated  with  the  corrupting  and 
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degrading  principle.  Very  few  of  our  poor  would  accept 
of  a parochial  donation  without  the  most  urgent  cause.' 
Hence  the  benevolent  feelings  have  room  to  operate.  The 
rich  bestow  with  compassion  and  the  poor  receive  with  gra- 
titude ! For  the  particular  state  of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  different  parishes.  See  the  subjoined  Table 
N°.  5. 

REMARKS  on  TABLE  N°.  5. 

1 st.  The  annual  collections  at  the  church  are  not  all  ap- 
propriated to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  The  sexton,  or  beadle^ 
has  a small  salary  (generally  20s.  yearly)  payable  from  them, 
but  not  included  in  this  Table.  There  are  occasionally  ex- 
traordinary collections  also,  which  are  not  here  stated. 
Thus,  there  is  an  annual  collection  throughout  all  the 
churches  of  this  county  for  the  benefit  of  the  Infirmaries  at 
Aberdeen  or  Montrose.  Sometimes  there  are  collections  in 
aid  of  public  works  in  which  the  neighbourhood  is  interest- 
ed ; such  as  lately  towards  rebuilding  the  bridge  over  the 
Dee  at  Ballater,  near  the  wells  of  Pannanich  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. There  are  many  examples  in  the  parish  records  of 
collections  for  such'  useful,  or  other  pious  purposes ; of 
which  a specimen  is  to  be  seen  in  the  appendix  No.  5.  These 
extraordinaries  may,  at  an  average  of  years,  be  equal  to  one 
fourth  part  of  the  ordinary  collections,  and  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  additional  to  what  is  stated  in  the  table. 

2d.  The  interest  of  mortified  money  is,  in  some  cases,  li- 
mited to  a particular  destination  ; as  for  instance  the  parish 
of  Durris.  There  a Mr  Alexr.  Hogg,  a native  of  that  pa- 
rish, who  died  in  1787,  left  to  die  parish  £ 500  in  Old  Bank 
annuities  (now  bearing  3 per  cent)  to  be  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowing purposes.  First , £ 5 yearly  to  the  schoolmaster  for 
instructing  ten  poor  children  in  reading,  writing,  and.ao-  - 
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fcounts;  Second ; to  the  herds  around  Cairnshee  (where  he 
himself  had  probably  spent  many  a happy  day)  an  annual 
treat  on  mid-summer  day,  to  the  extent  of  ten  shillings.  On 
this  occasion,  their  masters  contribute  to  the  conviviality 
by  a donation  of  bread,  cheese,  music,  &c.  Third , to  a 

dinner  yearly  to  the  members  of  the  kiik  session,  when  they 
distribute  these  funds,  one  pound  Sterling.  Lastly , the  re- 
mainder to  be  distributed  to  poor  householders,  who  are  not 
on  the  poor’s  roll. 

3d  Saved  money,  occurs  now  very  seldom,  though  very 
frequent  in  former  times,  w hen  the  higher  ranks  more  gene- 
rally and  regularly  attended  the  church,  or  gave  more  li- 
berally towards  the  collections.  Much  of  the  interest  stated 
in  the  second  column  arises  from  money  which  had  been 
saved  from  the  weekly  collections  50  or  100  years  ago. 

\th.  By  Contingencies  is  to  be  understood,  such  money 
as  arises  from  fines  upon  irregularities  ; such  as  clandestine 
marriages,  &c.  and  from  extra  donations  j w hich  last,  in  some 
parishes,  are  very  considerable. 

5th.  The  Poor  on  the  Roll  (stated  in  the  fifth  column)  are 
changing  continually ; and  the  sum6  distributed  to  them  res- 
pectively, vary  from  year  to  year,  or  from  quarter  to  quar- 
ter, according  to  their  necessities.  It  is  rarely  that  any  of 
them  are  permanently  indigent.  Besides  these  there  are  se- 
veral families  that  get  an  aid  for  a single  quarter,  or  once 
for  all  as  the  case  may  require.  It  is  not  frequent  that  they 
are  importunate  to  be  received  on  the  list.  It  is  more  often 
the  case  that  they  are  to  be  sought  out,  aud  their  circumstan- 
ces reported  to  the  session  by  the  elders  of  the  respective  • 
bounds ; whose  chief  duty  it  indeed  is  to  be  aiding  and  as- 
sisting to  the  minister  in  this  humane  and  benevolent  office. 

From  the  numbers  on  the  Roll  (527  over  the  whole  coun- 
ty) and  the  total  amount  of  funds  for  their  relief  [£ 948  2s, 
^}j}dl  id.)it  shpuld  seem  that,  at  an  average,  there  is  n<?{ 
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required  for  each,  more  than  ^"1  16s.  in  a year,  or  about 
eight  pence  a week : There  is  not  even  so  much.  For  as 
there  are  many  families  never  on  the  roll,  which  yet  receive 
occasional  assistance,  the  sum  required  for  those  in  the  great- 
est necessity,  will  not,  at  an  average,  exceed  30s.  a year,  or 
a penny  a day.  And  of  this  not  more  than  two  thirds  can 
be  stated  as  arising  from  even  a voluntary  contribution, 
whilst  the  compulsatory  assessment  of  a poor’s  rate  is  alto- 
gether unknown. 

SECT.  VII.  f , 

LEASES  and  CONDITIONS  Of  LEASE. 

» - • v • . ...  ‘.  r ,* 

Leases  were  formerly  let  on  periods  of  two,  three,  and 
four  times  nineteen  years,,  with,  sometimes  a liferent  after. 
Of  late  there  is  hardly  any  lease  granted  for  more  than  one 
nineteen  years,  except  in  cases  where  great  improvement  is 
necessary,  in  which  it  is  extended  a few  years  longer,  as  the 
parties  can  agree.  The  recently  rapid  advance  in  the  rent  of 
land  has  induced  the  landlords  to  curtail  the  leases,  as  above, 
and  even  farther  to  limit  their  extent  to  fourteen,  and  in 
some  instances,  even  to  seven  years,  or  less. 

COVENANrS  in  LEASES. 

In  some  of  the  old  leases  there  are  conditions  that  strong- 
ly mark  the  rudeness  of  cultivation  at  the  time  of  the  grant ; 
as  for  example,  “ there  shall  not  be  more  than  five  crops  of 
Oats  in  succession”.  This  was  a precaution  not  unneces- 
sary ; for  the  p raft  ice  then  was  to  extend  the  scourging  much 
farther.  A farmer  of  the  old  school,  being  complimented 
on  the  goodness  of  his  crop,  on  a particular  field,  replied, 
« it  was  no  marvel,  for  it  was  only  the  eighteenth  crop  in 
succession  since  it  gotgudcing” — (manure.) 
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f There  is  still  a solicitude  shewn  in  the  covenants,  in  leas- 
es, to  preserve  the  lands  in  fertility,  and  to  ensure  good  cul- 
tivation, as  well  as  to  proteCi  the  interests  of  the  proprietor 
in  other  respefts. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  lately  introduced,  on 
one  of  the  most  extensive  properties  in  this  county ; and  they 
may  serve  as  a specimen  of  Scottish  covenants  in  general. 

1.  The  lease  to  be  to  the  tenant  and  his  heir,  whether  of 
line  or  by  appointment ; but  assignees  and  subtenants  are  to 
be  excluded. 

2.  Every  tenant  must  find  security  for  sufficiently  stocking 
the  lands  let  to  him,  and  paying  the  first  year’s  rent. 

3.  The  houses,  fences,  and  gates,  on  the  lands,  to  be  in- 
spected at  entry,  and  a written  state  of  the  condition  they 
are  in  to  be  made  out,  and  subscribed  by  both  parties.  The 
tenant  must  leave  them  in  like  condition  at  his  removal,  or 
pay  such  sum  as  will  be  sufficient  to  put  them  in  the  same 
condition.  But  to  have  no  claim  for  additions  to,  or  im- 
provements on  the  houses. 

4.  Whatever  sum  may  be  laid  out  on  march  -fences  by  the 
proprietor  during  the  lease,  or  laid  out  by  him  at  the  tenant’s 
request,  in  improving  thehouses  and  fences  on  the  farm,  or 
on  making  open  drains,  the  tenant  will  have  to  pay  interest 
thereon,  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent  yearly,  on  houses  ; and  6 
per  cent  on  fences  or  drains ; and  that,  over  and  above  keep- 
ing and  leaving  such  houses,  and  fences,  and  drains,  in  suf- 
ficient good  order  and  condition. 

5.  The  rent  to  be  paid  at  two  terms  in  the  year,  by  equal 
portions  : viz.  Martinmas  and  Whitsunday,  after  reaping  the 
Crop 

6.  The  proprietor  shall  have  full  power  to  work  mines, 
and  minerals  of  all  kinds  ; to  make  plantations •,  to  cut  and 
carry  off  timber ; to  make  and  alter  roads,  and  also  to  ex- 

camb  any  part  of  the  lands  let,jeither  with  any  neighbouring 
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proprietor,  or  with  any  of  his  other  farms ; the  annual  Valuff 
of  the  ground  taken  away  from  the  tenant,  by  any  of  these 
operations,  or  added  to  the  farm,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
valuation  of  two  neutral  persons  of  skill,  to  be  mutually  nam- 
ed ; and  to  be  deducted  or  added  to  the  rent. 

7.  The  proprietor  prescribes  no  rotation  in  cropping,  but 
only  stipulates  that  there  shall  never  be  more  than  two  white 
or  corn  crops  in  immediate  succession,  on  the  same  land  ; 
nor  more  than  one  half  of  the  arable  land  under  a white 
crop  in  one  year;  flax  to  he  reckoned  a white  crop,  and  by 
arable  land  is  to  be  understood,  the  whole  ground  in  aftual 
tillage,  or  under  sown  grass.  And  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  lease,  there  shall  not  be  taken  two  white  or  corn 
crops  in  immediate  succession  from  the  same  ground,  unless 
where  the  ground  has  been  previously  four  years  under 
grass. 

8-  In  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  the  proprietor  or  succeed- 
ing tenant,  shall  be  allowed  to  sow  grass  seeds  along  with 
the  corn  or  lint  crops,  without  paying  for  this  privilege  ; it 
always  being  understood,  that  the  harrowing  and  rolling  of 
the  land  thus  sown  with  grass  seeds,  shall  be  done  in  due 
Season;  and  the  tenant  shall  for  that  purpose,  give  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  faftor,  eight  days  previous  notice  of  the  time 
he  is  to  sow  his  spring  crops;  and  after  reaping  the  corn, 
shall  not  pasture,  but  preserve  from  injury  the  young  her- 
bage. 

9.  In  cases  where  the  entry  is  to  the  grass  and  houses  at 
Whitsunday,  and  to  the  arable  land  at  the  separation  of  the 
crop,  the  expiry  of  the  lease  shall  be  altered  so  as  the  whole 
shall  end  at  the  term  of  Martinmas.  And  in  respett  that 
the  tenant  will  thus  have  had'  one  years  crop  more  of  the 
grass  than  of  the  arable  land,  he  shall  pay  one  fourth  more 
rent  in  the  last  year,  than  in  the  preceding  years ; and  this  at 
the  term  of  Martinmas,  after  reaping  the  last  crop. 
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10.  tn  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  there  must  be  at  least  an 
eight  part  of  the  arable  land  under  a fallow,  or  potatoe,  drill, 
bean,  or  turnip  crop.  The  out-going  tenant  to  be  paid  the 
value  of  the  turnip  crop,  and  also  for  the  labour  bestowed 
on  the  lands  in  summer  fallow,  according  as  men  mutually 
chosen  shall  appreciate. 

1 1.  The  out-going  tenant  must  either  sell  his  last  crop  to 
his  successor,  or  it  must  all  be  sold  by  public  roup,  where 
the  in-coming  tenant  may  provide  himself  to  his  own  mind. 

12.  The  proprietor  shall  have  right  to  resume  possession 
of  his  lands,  in  case  the  tenant  shall  become  bankrupt,  or  if 
he  shall  execute  any  trust  conveyance  of  his  property  in  fa- 
vour of  his  creditors ; or  although  no  such  conveyance  should 
be  executed,  if  he  possesses  the  lands  only  nominally,  and 
account  to  creditors  or  their  trustees  for  the  ptofits  of  it ; and 
if  he  shall  allow  a sequestration  to  be  awatded  against  him 
for  arrears  of  rent.  And  the  proprietor  shall  be  entitled  to 
enter  on  possession  at  the  first  teim  of  Martinmas,  at  which 
the  year’s  possession  of  the  tenant  ends,  after  any  of  the  above 
events  shall  take  place. 

13.  The  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  frequent  the  mill  or 

mills,  to  which  the  lands  may  happen  to  be  thirled,  and  pay 
multures,  and  perform  mill  services,  according  to  use  and 
wont.  • . 

14.  The  tenant  shall  pay  the  equal  proportion  of  ground 
officers  dues,  and  perform  his  proportion  along  with  the 
other  tenants,  of  all  carriages  toward  building  and  repairing 
the  kirk  and  kirk-yard  dyke,  manse  and  offices,  school  and 
6chool-house  of  the  parish. 

The  great  object  in  the  conditions  of  a lease,  is  to  prevent 
the  deterioration  of  the  lands  ; but  if  these  push  harder  a- 
gainst  the  tenant  than  what  is  requisite  for  this  purpose,  the 
proprietor  will  find  that  by. so  doing,  he  will  ultimately  hurt 
his  own  interest. 
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SECT.  VIII. 

PUBLIC  BURDENS  laid  Hit eBly  on  Land. 

, A . f 

When  we  talk  of  the  rental  of  a landed  property,  we 
do  not  always  advert  to  the  public  burdens  to  which  it  is 
liable,  and  by  which  the  real  income  is  diminished  accord- 
ingly. 

In  this  county  these  burdens  are : 

1.  Land-tax , and  ColleEfor's  satary.  This  amounts  to  the 
rate  of  about  1 Ss.  lOd.  Sterling  in  the  £ 1 00  Scots  valuation, 
or  about  two-pence  farthing  in  the  pound  Sterling  of  real 
rent  as  it  stood  in  1806. 

This  tax  is  permanent,  and  has  not  been  altered  since  the 
union  in  1707,  and  was  limited  by  that  aft  to  £ 48,000  Ster- 
ling, when  the  land  tax  in  England  does  not  exceed 
£ 1,997,763  8s.  4d.  halfpenny,  or  4s.  in  the  pound.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  the  land-tax  or  cess  in  Scotland,  varied  from 
year  to  year  according  to  circumstances ; sometimes  being  as 
high  as  (.  72,000,  or  what  was  called  a twelvemonths  cess; 
at  other  times,  and  indeed  more  commonly,  at  £30,000,  or 
a five  months  cess.  On  James  VII.  an  eight  months  Cess, 
or  £48,000  was  settled  for  life.  This  aft  was  rescinded  at 
tbe  Revolution,  but  the  same  rate  was  continued  by  a new 
aft,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time  after  •,  only  in  some  years 
it  was  at  fix  months,  in  others  at  seven,  but  more  generally 
at  eight  months  by  the  year.  This  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  2s. 
3d.  in  the  pound  of  the  valued  rent,  which  at  the  time  it  was 
granted,  was  probably  the  aftual  rent  then  drawn  from  land. 
It  amounts  in  this  county  to  £698  18s. 

Originally  the  heritors  had  a proportional  relief  of  this  tax 
from  the  inhabitants  on  their  ground.  It  also  bore  interest 
after  being  six  months  in  arrear,  and  further,  the  more  read- 
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ily  to  ensure  payment,  the  army  was  quartered  upon  the 
country  at  the  rate  first  of  six  foot,  and  laterally  of  fifteen 
for  each  XI 000  of  deficiency.  These  conditions  seem  now 
to  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  In  more  ancient  times,  viz. 
in  1587  and  in  1633,  the  clergy  or  spiritual  estate  paid  one 
half  of  this  tax ; the  Barons  two  thirds,  and  the  burrows 
one  third  of  the  other  half.  At  present  so  far  as  regards 
taxation  there  is  no  spiritual  estate  ; but  the  land  tax  con* 
tinues  still  to  be  paid,  two  thirds  by  the  proprietors  of  land, 
and  one  third  by  the  royal  burghs. 

2.  High-way  and  Bridge  money.  In  the  2d.  pari,  of 
Charles  II.  by  an  aft  extending  to  all  Scotland,  there  was 
authority  given  for  levying  ten  shillings  Scots  on  each  £ 100 
of  valued  rent,  for  the  making  and  repairing  of  highways 
and  bridges.  Notwithstanding  of  the  great  difference  now 
in  the  value  of  money,  this  was  such  a feeble  fund  as  to  be 
very  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and  it  must  indeed  have  been 
very  little  that  it  could  accomplish.  In  the  last  road  aft 
however  that  passed  for  this  county  in  1795,  the  heritors  are 
allowed  to  assess  themselves  to  the  extent  of  twenty  shillings 
Sterling , in  the  £100  Scots  valuation,  and  at  that  rate  it  has 
for  several  years  past  been  levied.  It  produces  £749  4s. 
2d.  halfpenny  yearly,  although  it  is  at  the  rate  of  only  about 
two-pence  one  third  in  the  pound  of  real  rent.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  although  it  is  in  the  power 'of  the  heritors  to  di- 
minish this  assessment,  that  they  will  still  persist  to  keep  it 
at  the  present  extent.  It  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the 
country  already  and  must  long  continue  to  promote  its  pros- 
perity. 

There  is  another  road  tax  in  this  county  known  under 
the  name  of  Statute  Labour  or  a commutation  for  it.  But 
this  is  no  burden  afiefting  the  rent,  but  is  paid  by  the  tenants 
or  occupiers  of  the  land,  not  by  the  proprietors,  unless  for  the 
lands  in  their  own  occupancy. 
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3.  Rogue  money.  At  what  time  a particular  assessment 
was  instituted  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  I know  not.  But  in  this  county  it  has  hither* 
to  acquired  but  a very  moderate  sum  to  keep  them  under. 
It  varies  from  year  to  year.  At  an  average  of  the  last  five 
years  it  has  amounted  to  only  ,£112  7s.  lOd.  or  rather  less 
than  one  third  of  a penny  in  the  pound  rent. 

4.  Militia-mens  wives  and  families.  The  assessment  for 
the  support  of  these,  like  to  the  institution  of  the  Militia  it* 
self,  is  but  a recent  occurrence-  The  expence,  on  an  ave* 
rage,  is  about  two  thirds  of  a penny  in  the  pound  rent,  or 
in  all  2001.  yearly. 

5.  Stipends.  By  the  table  of  stipends in  this 

work  it  may  be  seen  that  the  amount  altogether,  exclusive  of 
manses  and  glebes,  is  ^3247  3s.  7d.  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  lOd.  one  third  in  the  pound  rent  yearly.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  although  this  is  a burden  on  the  land,  it  is 
no  burden  on  the  proprietors,  unless  so  far  as  the  manage- 
ment of  it  may  be  considered  as  such;  For  in  all  sales  of 
land  the  stipend  is  deducted  from  the  rental  previous  to  the 
calculation  of  the  price.  It  is  the  rent  only  that  is  bargain- 
ed for,  free  of  this  burden. 

6.  Schoolmasters  Salaries.  This  moderate  burden  is  ren- 
dered still  more  easy  by  the  tenants  paying  the  half  of  it. 
The  proportion  paid  by  the  heritors  is  1901.  being  about 
three  fifths  of  a penny  in  the  pound  rent. 

7.  Assessment  for  the  Poor  I have  heard  of  none  in  Kin- 
cardineshire. The  nearest  resemblance  to  it  that  I know  of, 
took  place  recently  in  the  parish  of  Marykirk,  where  the 
heritors  being  apprehensive  that  some  of  the  poorer  families 
were  likely  to  be  in  want,  made  a voluntary  collection  among 
themselves  of  a few  pounds  for  their  relief.  The  poor 
themselves  knew  nothing  about  it,  as  it  was  distributed  to 
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them  ul  the  usual  manner,  as  part  of  the  altos  collected  at 
the  church  door. 

8.  Repairs  of  Kiris,  Manses  and  Schools.  This  burden  on 
land  is  a perpetual  dropping  Not  a year  passes  without  a 
demand  upon  the  pockets  of  the  heritors,  for  one  or  other 
of  these  parochial  buildings.  From  my  own  cause  of  know- 
ledge, in  the  course  of  the  last  seven  years  in  my  transactions 
on  an  estate  extending  through  six  or  seven  parishes,  I 
found  the  expence  at  an  average,  to  be  three  per  cent  yearly, 
on  the  aCtual  rerit  In  this  instance  there  was  only  one  new 
church  and  one  new  manse,  which  together  did  not  amount 
to  one  half  of  the  expence,  but  there  was  always  something 
to  do  in  repairing,  in  improving,or  in  altering  the  other  build 
ings.  Three  per  cent  is  at  the  rate  of  seven  pence  and  one 

, fifth  in  the  pound,  and  for  the  whole  county  will  amount  to 
£2269  6s.  Ilf  yearly. 

9.  Property  tax.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other 
burdens  put  together.  But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  land.  At 
ten  per  cent  payable  by  the  proprietor  it  comes  to  £7564  9s. 


and  lOd.  halfpenny. 

Summary  in  the  pound  rent. 

In  aU. 

d. 

L. 

S.  D. 

1.  Land  tax,  at  - 2} 

— w 

- C98 

18  2 

2.  Highways,  &c.  - 2f 

- 

- 749 

4 2i 

■3.  Rogue  money  - f 

- 

- 112 

7 10 

\ 

4.  Militia  - - - y 

- 

- 200 

0 0 

5.  Stipends  - - 10-f 

- 

- 3247 

3 7 

6.  Schools  - - Tg. 

190 

0 0 

7-  Repairs  - - 7£ 

•»  m 

- 2269 

6 Ilf 

8,  Property  tax  - 2 0 

* 

- 7564 

9 lOf 

15,031 

10  7f 
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Which  may  be  arranged  thus. 

5.  D.  L,  S.  3. 

J.  For  the  state  2 3 - . 8463  8 04 

2.  The  church  1 6 - . 5706  10  64 

3.  Internal  police  0 8 - - 861  12  04 


4 y 15,031  10  7f 
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CHAP.  VI. 


IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINERY". 

I have  no  where,  all  Britain  over,  met  with  more  effec- 
tive implements  of  husbandry,  than  in  this  county ; con- 
structed on  principles  of  great  simplicity,  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  both  handsome  and  durable. 

PLOUGHS. 

Upon  the  coast  side,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Stonehaven, 
©r  rather  of  Ury,  which  set  the  example,  there  are  still  sortie 
wheeled  ploughs  to  be  seen.  But  these,  though  doubtless 
a great  improvement  at  the  time  when  Mr  Barclay  introduced 
them,  are  too  complex  to  become  general,  or  even  to  retain 
the  ground  they  once  had.  I believe  there  are  very  few  of 
this  kind  now  renewed,  their  place  being  supplied  by  the 
improved  plough  of  Small,  which  is  fully  as  effective  in  its 
operation,  and  less  intricately  constructed.  Small’s  plough 
has  itself  undergone  an  alteration,  in  this  county,  more  ad- 
apted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  remarkably  stony. 
The  curve  of  the  cast-iron  mould-board  is  made  convex  at 
the  back  part  so  as  to  push  the  stones  more  readily  aside 
than  if  the  original  concavity  of  that  part  had  been  retained. 
A plough  of  this  kind,  with  its  gear  for  two  horses,  costs 
* about  or  4 Guineas.  Nineteen  ploughs  in  twenty  are  of 
this  construction. 


HARROWS. 

Harrows  are  now  beginning  to  be  constructed  of  five 
Bills  with  five  iron  tynes  in  each.  A pair  is  generally  con- 
nected with  an  overlying  bar,  moveable  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
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set  them  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  which  prevents  them  also  from  interfering  with, 
or  riding  upon  one  another.  A pair  drawn  by  two  horses, 
under  the  direction  of  one  man,  covers  very  correCtly  nine 
feet  in  breadth ; or,  as  in  common  practice,  two  pair  takes 
in  an  eighteen  feet  broad  ridge  at  a time.  A pair  of  har- 
rows, with  all  their  mounting,  costs  from  one  pound  ten 
shillings  to  two  guineas. 


ROLLERS, 

These  are  universally  used  ; but  the  greater  number  are 
still  of  wood.  Several  indeed  are  of  stone.  But  the  stone 
of  this  county  is  not  much  adapted  to  the  purpose ; being 
either  too  soft,  as  is  the  case  with  the  red  free  stone,  or  too 
hard  to  bring  into  shapes  as  happens  with  the  pudding  stone 
and  the  granite.  Rollers,  with  all  their  mounting,  will  cost 
from  two  to  four  guineas.  They  are  commonly  about  sis 
feet  long,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter, 

THE  DRAG-HARROW  or  BRAKE. 

This  implement  is  not  very  generally  employed.  In  a 
great  part  of  the  soil  of  this  county,  free  and  inadhesive,  it 
is  not  wanted.  But  in  some  places,  where  the  sojl  is  deep 
and  obdurate,  it  is  required,  and  is  there  to  be  seen  very 
strong  and  powerful,  drawn  by  four,  and  sometimes  by  six 
horses.  The  price  may  be  stated  at  from  fifty  shillings  to 
five  pounds. 

There  are  many  various  kinds  of  drilling  and  hoeing  ma- 
chines, in  which  it  is  always  found,  that  the  less  complex 
they  are  in  construction,  the  more  effective  they  are  in  prac- 
tice. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these  is  the  turnip  sowing 
machine,  drawn  by  on<?  horse,  and  which  is  as  simple  and  un- 
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complex  in  the  construction  as  we  can  well  suppose  such  a 
machine  to  be,  that  sows  not  only  two  drills  at  a time,  but 
has  a set  of  rollers  that  go  before  and  another  that  follow 
the  seed,  and  which  deposits  it  also  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
at  a due  depth  in  the  very  centre  of  the  drill.  It  now  costs 
six  pounds. 

\ 

THE  SOWING  SHEET. 

This  is  literally  a bed  sheet  applied  to  the  purpose,  and  is 
in  very  general  use.  In  some  places  they  employ  for  sow- 
ing, a basket  covered  with  leather,  and  slung  about  the  neck 
with  a leathern  strap.  This  is  a most  incommodious  imple- 
ment, introduced  as  an  English  fashion,  and  kept  up  from 
prejudice.  The  handsome  and  light  sowing  sheet  of  the 
Lothians,  constructed  of  less  than  a yard  of  linen,  and  so 
slender  that  it  may  be  put  in  the  vest-pocket,  has  been  but 
lately  introduced,  and  has  not  yet  spread  far. 

CARTS. 

A great  improvement  has  lately  been  made  upon  the  cart. 
Instead  of  the  side  boards  being  fastened  to  the  standards 
with  nails,  which  were  for  ever  shaking  loose,  these  are  now 
attached  with  small  screw  bolts,  which  give  a steadiness  to 
* • the  whole  fabric  that  could  never  have  been  attained  with 
nails ; while  the  same  bolts  may  outlast  many  sets  of  carts, 
and  thus  become  in  the  end  even  cheaper  than  nails.  A 
cart,  with  its  wheels,  iron  axle,  tops,  and  other  gear,  costs 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds ; and  the  harness  for  two 
horses,  seldom  less  than  five  pounds  more. 

In  places  where  the  roads  are  completely  made,  the  single 
horse  cart  is  beginning  to  come  into  use.  The  large  four, 
six,  or  eight  horse  waggon  may  still  be  seen  at  Ury,  but  was 
pever  employed  any  where  else.  Indeed  that  mode  of  car- 
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riage  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  uphill  and  downhill 
roads  of  Scotland  ; nor  perhaps  if  oeconomy  be  considered, 
is  it  adapted  to  any  country  whatever. 

All  machinery  in  this  county  is  carefully  painted  ; some- 
times brown,  sometimes  green,  but  the  most  common  colour 
is  a light  blue,  particularly  for  ploughs  and  the  bodies  of 
carts,  but  the  wheels  are  almost  universally  painted  red* 

Among  the  lesser  implements  may  be  mentioned  the 
tramp-pick,  here  in  very  general  use,  but  which,  I have  not  ' 

observed  in  the  counties  farther  to  the  south.  This  is  a kind 
of  lever,  of  iron,  about  four  feet  long,  and  an  inch  square  id 
thickness,  tapering  away  at  the  lower  end,  and  having  a small 
degree  of  curvature  there,  similar  to  the  prong  of  a dung 
fork.  It  is  fitted  with  a foot  step,  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  lower  end,  on  which  the  workman  presses  with  his 
foot  when  he  is  pushing  it  into  the  ground,  or  into  the  hard 
gravel  At  the  top  it  has  a handle  of  wood  like  the  handle 
of  an  agur  or  wimble.  The  workman,  after  having  forced 
the  under  end  of  the  instrument  into  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
applies  his  hands  to  this  handle  and  bends  it  backwards  with 
all  his  force,  so  as  to  detach  a considerable  mass  of  the  earth 
or  gravel,  which  he  is  wishing  to  raise  up.  It  is  used  chiefly 
in  working  the  bottom  of  ditches,  where  the  obdurate  sub- 
soil .composed  of  a congeries  of  hard,  compared  gravel, 
would  without  this  previous  loosening  by  the  tramp-pick,  be  •* 

altogether  impenetrable  by  the  spade. 

THRESHING  MILLS.  . 

The  invention  of  the  mode  of  threshing  corn  by  machine- 
ry is  but  of  recent  date ; at  least  the  successful  application  of 
it  to  business  is  confined  to  modern  times.  The  first  thresh- 
ing mill  that  was  erefted  in  Mid  Lothian  was  by  the  late 
Mr  Francis  Trells,  an  Hungarian,  about  the  year  1785  or 
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1786.  Before  that  time  there  were  not  above  two  or  three 
of  them  in  Scotland,  where  they  were  first  brought  into  use, 
and  where  they  are  more  generally  employed  still,  than  in 
South  Britain. 

At  what  time  threshing  mills  were  introduced  into  Kin- 
cardineshire, I have  not  been  able  to  find  out  precisely  But 
it  was  not  long  till,  they  were  erefted  in  this  county  after 
they  were  invented.  At  farthest  this  took  place  about  the 
year  1795,  within  ten  years  of  the  time  that  they  were  first 
used  in  the  more  southern  counties.  They  are  now  how- 
ever getting  into  very  general  use  in  all  the  larger  farms } 
to  which,  from  the  great  expence  of  erection,  and  the  great 
power  required  to  put  them  in  motion,  the  application  seems 
40  be  limited. 

To  bring  down  these  machines  to  the  level  of  the  lesser 
class  of  farms,  frequent  attempts  have' been  made  to  adapt 
them  to  the  power  of  one  horse.  But  none  that  I have  heard 
of  have  fully  succeeded,  nor  indeed  any  under  a four  horse 
draught.  With  that  number  they  perform  to  admiration. 
And  when  a greater  number,  as  six  or  eight,  is  applied,  the 
effefl  is  proportionally  greater.  But  these  last  would  be 
more  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a parish  than  a single  farm. 

In  this  county  there  are  a few  threshing  mills  that  are  put 
in  motion  by  water ; and  wherever  this  element  can  be  ap- 
plied they  answer  well.  There  are  none  driven  by  steam  j 
though  steam  engines  have  every  thing  to  recommend  them 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  expence.  Neither  are  there  any 
that  are  driven  by  the  wind.  Mils  of  this  description  might 
be  cheaper  in  point  of  cost ; but  the  uncertainty  of  going, 
to  which  they  would  be  liable,  is  a great  drawback  attending 
them.  Nor  have  I heard  of  any  that  are  wrought  by  one, 
or  by  two  horses.  The  greater  number  are  drawn  by  four 
or  more  horses  or  oxen  in  eadh ; and  of  course  are  upon  a 
scale  of  expence  of  from  £140  to  £180.  Thus  the  use  of 
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threshing  machines,  though  extending  yearly,  has  not  yet 
descended  to  the  moderate  means  and  necessities  of  the  in- 
ferior order  of  farmers,  the  most  numerous  class  in  the 
shire. 

As  this  powerful  and  useful  machine  has  certainly  not  yet 
arrived  to  such  a point  of  perfection  as  to  adapt  it  to  general 
use,  I shall  here  insert  the  comparative  dimensions  of  two 
mills,  on  a four  or  six  horse  power ; from  which,  perhaps 
seme  inventive  genius  may  be  able  to  strike  out  some  im- 
provement, so  as  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  expence  of  erect- 
ing, and  the  force  required  for  impulsion. 

The  powers  of  the  threshing  machine  do  not  seem  to  re- 
quire to  be  augmented.  For  either  of  the  mills  here  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  thresh  easily,  when  put  to  the  full  stretch, 
from  eight  to  ten  bolls  of  wheat  or  oats,  in  an  hour  ; more 
surely  is  not  required  on  any  farm. 


N°.  1st. 

N°.  2d. 

EreCled  in 

1799.  Ereaedin  1807, 

Outer  wheel  in  diameter 

21  feet  - 

21  do. 

Number  of  teeth  in  do. 

306  - - 

360  do. 

Pinion  of  do.  has  of  teeth 

18 

23 

First  movement,  of  course 

17  times  - 

15.652 

Inner  wheel,  number  of  teeth  - 

GO 

144 

Diameter  of  do. 

4-l  feet  - 

6i 

Pinion  of  do.  has  of  teeth 

10 

16 

Second  movement,  of  course  - 

6 

9 

Revolutions  of  the  drum,  or! 

thiesher,  for  one  of  the  > 
outer  wheel,  or  horse  - J 

102 

140.868 

Diameter  of  the  drum 

54  inches  - 

36. 

Circumference  of  do. 

13.333  feet  - 

9.424 

Length  of  do. 

4*  feet  - 
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Velocity  of  do.  during  one 
round  of  the  horses  and 
outer  wheel 

Velocity  of  do.  per  second , 
when  the  horses  go  at  the 
rate  of  2*  miles  in  an  hour 
Revolutions  do.  per  second  - 4. 575  - 5.836 

Scutchers  on  the  drum  - - 4 - -4 

Strokes  per  second  - 18.3  -> , 23.334 

Comparative  weight  of  the  drums  19.1625  - 9. 

Horse  gangway  in  diameter  - 26  feet  - - 28 
Circumference  do.  - - S1.7  - 88 


^ - 1360  feet  - 


1327  ■ 


- 61  feet  - 55 


Comparative  velocity  of  the 
drum  to  the  horse  walk 


- 16.64  to  1 - 15.08.  do. 


Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  velocity  of  N°.  2.  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  N°.  1. — Yet  in  point  of  execu- 
tion, as  ascertained  from  experience,  it  is  fully  as  effeflive. 
Hence  it  may  be  infered,  that,  as  velocity  may  be  diminished 
to  a certain  extent  without  detriment  to  the  efficient  force, 
these  machines  may  be  so  constru&ed  as  to  have  less  velo- 
city than  is  at  present  thought  necessary ; and  thus  be  kept 
■in  due  motion  with  a less  degree  of  impelling  power.  Instead 
of  requiring  either  61  feet  or  55  of  velocity  per  second  as  in 
the  preceding  examples  it  may  perhaps  be  fully  sufficient 
“for  the  purpose,  to  have  a velocity  of  only  45  or  40. 

This  opinion  is  founded  on  what  I have  observed  in  a 
threshing  mill  belonging  to  Mr  Driver  at.Maryton,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Montrose.  In  this  mill,  which  is  put  in  motion  by 
water,  the  following  are  the  circumstances. 

1.  The  water  wheel,  which  is  overshott,  is  16  feet  dia- 
meter,— has  a cast-metal  wheel,  with  144  teeth,  affixed  in 
segments  on  its  inner  side,  and  turns  round  44-  times  in  a 
raimit*. 
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2.  This  cast-metal  wheel  works  upon  a pinion  of  32 
teeth. 

S.  On  the  axle  of  this  pinion  there  is  a wheel  of  60 
teeth. 

4.  This  wheel  works  upon  a pinion  of  22  teeth. 

5.  On  the  axle  of  this  pinion  there  is  a wheel  of  64 
teeth. 

6.  Lastly,  this  wheel  works  upon  the  pinion  of  the  thresh- 
ing cylinder  or  drum,  which  has  14  teeth.  The  cylinder 
itself  is  three  feet  in  diameter. 

From  the  various  combinations  of  these  three  different 
movements, it  maybe  seenjthat  the  threshing  cylinder  revolves 
56  times  for  one  revolution  of  the  great  wheel.  And  as. 
that  wheel  revolves  four  times  and  a half  in  a minute,  hence 
the  cylinder  will  go  round  236^  times  in  a minute.  Hence, 
also,  as  the  cylinder  is  nine  feet  five  inches  in  circumference, 
the  superficies  of  it  travels  about  2225  feet  in  a minute* 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  only  39  feet  6 inches  in  a second.  It 
nevertheless  threshes  from  six  to  eight  bolls  in  an  hour. 

Farther,  the  stream  of  water  which  gives  motion  to  thi* 
mill,  when  confined  to  the  mill-lead,  is  twenty-one  inches 
broad  and  four  inches  deep,  running  on  nearly  a dead  level. 
The  water  therefore  operates  on  the  wheel,  not  by  its  velo- 
city, but  by  its  weight.  It  may  be  of  some  importance  to 
enquire,  to  what  this  weight  may  amount. 

It  is  already  mentioned  that  it  is  an  overshott  wheel.  The 
water  enters  upon  it  about  two  and  a half  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular. But  it  can  have  little  effeft  in  imparting  motion 
till  it  reaches  as  far  over  as  to  take  the  wheel  at  an  angle  of 
45  from  the  horizon.  This  on  a wheel  of  16  feet  diameter 
will  be  at  two  thirds  of  eight  feet  (the  semidiameter)  from 
-the  centre,  or  32  inches  inwards  from  the  utmost  prolonga- 
tion of  the  arms.  As  the  water  begins  only  to  have  full 
effefr  on  the  wheel  at  the  angle  of  45  above  the  horizon,  or 
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centre  of  the  wheel ; so  it  will  continue  to  operate  no  longer 
upon  it  with  force  than  till  it  reaches  to  45  degrees  below 
the  horizon  or  centre.  Hence  its  whole  effeffive  range  will 
be  90  degrees,  or  one  quarter  of  the  wheel ; and  as  this 
will  be  all  contained  in  the  course  of  32  inches  inwards  from 
the  extremity  of  the  wheel,  hence  the  quantity  of  water  al- 
together, will  be  equal  to  32  x 2 1 x 4 inches,  or  equal  to 
2688  cubic  inches.  Now,  as  a Scotch  pint  contains  about 
103  cubic  inches,  hence  there  will  be  about  26  Scotch  pints 
of  water  operating  at  once  upon  the  wheel.  And  as  each 
pint  is  ascertained  to  be  3.71bs.  weight  Averdupois,  of  course 
the  whole  weight  required,  will  be  about  96lbs.  or  six  stones 
weight.  This,  being  ascertained,  may  lead  to  more  impor- 
tant consequences  than  merely  gratifying  curiosity.  For, 
from  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  when  such  a small  origi- 
nal moving  power  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  (and  it  is  not 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  power  of  owe  horse)  some  mode 
may  be  invented  in  the  draught  of  those  mills  put  in  motion 
by  horses,  to  make  an  equally  small  power  produce  the  ef- 
fect, instead  of  employing,  as  at  present,  four,  six,  or  eight 
horses,  for  the  purpose. 

I have  somewhere  read  of  machines  for  moving  great 
weights,  in  which  the  moving  power  employed  was  a man, 
or  men  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  first  moving  wheel. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a man  of  moderate  weight, 
putting  his  feet  alternately  on  the  cogs  of  such  a wheel  as 
this,  and  thereby  applying  his  weight  to  the  pushing  it  round, 
would  fully  accomplish  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  as 
this  wheel  moves  at  the  rate  of*aboutr  only  two  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour,  this  should  seem  to  be  very  prafticable. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I should  wish  to  suggest 
another  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  scheme  for  constru fl- 
ing threshing  machines  on  a plan  more  answerable  to  the 

, condition  of  the  lesser  tenants.  It  is  this  : Let  a reduflion 
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be  made'in  the  length  of  the  drum  or  cylinder.  According 
to  the  present  mode  of  working,  a drum  four  feet  and  a half 
Jong,  is  found  sufficient  to  thresh  from  five  to  ten  bolls  an 
hour.  Now,  as  it  is  from  the  drum  that  all  the  resistance 
ultimately  comes,  I should  suppose  that  the  repulsion  against 
the  horse  in  the  draught  will  be  (other  things  equal)  in  ex- 
aft  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  drum,  or  power  opposed 
• to  his  motion  ; and  that  a quantity  of  corn  brought  to  bear 
against  him,  of  four  feet  and  a half  in  breadth,  will  require 
double  the  force  to  overcome,  that  a quantity  of  two  feet 
and  three  inches  would  do;  and  three  times  more  than  a 
quantity  of  eighteen  inches  broad, — and  so  on  in  the  like 
proportion.  Should  this  idea  be  well  founded,  it  will  open 
up  a very  ready  mode  of  adapting  threshing  machines  to  the 
smaller  tenants.  Velocity  to  the  extent  of  forty  feet  per  se- 
cond is  perhaps  indispensible.  But  I should  suppose,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  opposing  a breadth  of  four  and  a 
half  feet  of  corn  to  the  working  power,  when  a half,  a third, 
or  a fourth  of  this  may  be  all  that  there  is  occasion  for. 

It  may  be  remarked  before  quitting  this  subjeft  of  imple- 
ments, that  Fanners  for  cleansing  corn  have  been  long  used 
in  this  county.  They  now  cost  about  £4,  and  where  thresh- 
ing machines  are  used,  they  are  very  generally  attached  ta 
them. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ENCLOSING,  FENCES,  GJTES. 

f 

For  the  ornamental,  as  well  as  beneficial  improvement  of 
enclosing,  the  county  of  Kincardine  is  not  remarkably  distin- 
guished. The  great  body  of  the  county  remains  still  alto- 
gether open  and  undivided.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that, 
even  of  the  lands  in  cultivation,  there  is  not  one  half  that  has 
the  semblance  of  being  enclosed.  Nor,  of  the  various  en- 
closures that  have  been  attempted,  is  there  above  one  fourth 
part  that  is  completely  fencible.  There  are  however,  several 
modes  of  enclosure  in  use:  such  as, 

1st.  Dry-stone  walls.  The  most  effective  fences  are  of 
this  construction ; and  they  abound  more  especially  on  the 
, Dee-side  and  Coast-side  districts  ; where,  from  the  ready  ac- 
cess to  fit  materials  for  the  purpose,  stone  walls  are  treated 
at  a moderate  expence. 

In  almost  the  whole  of  the  Dee-side  district,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  coast  side,  stones  are  so  plentiful  on 
the  surface,  that  a wall  sufficiently  high  and  thick,  for  en- 
closing a field  of  three  or  four  acres,  may  be  obtained  within 
itself.  Stones  are  not  wanting  all  over  the  county.  If  not 
so  plentiful  on  the  surface,  they  can  be  had  from  quarries, 
every  where,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lands  to  be  en- 
closed ; so  that  walls  of  this  material  can  be  built  at  no  ex- 
travagant rate  of  pecuniary  cost ; while,  from  the  general 
coldness  of  the  exposure,  they  are  more  adapted  to  the  coun- 
try than  fences  of  quick  thorn. 

In  the  construction  of  these  walls,  that  mode  appears  to 
„ be  best,  that,  with  a broad  base,  rises  only -to  a moderate 
height — such  as  three  feet  Vide  at  bottom,  tapering  to  two 
. /eet,  qr  even  but  eighteen  inches  at  top,  and  cot  exceeding 
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four  feet  in  height,  including  a coping  of  round  bullets,  which 
is  the  general  figure  of  the  water-worn  stones  in  this  county. 
Such  a wall,  keeping  steady  in  its  position,  is  found  a suffi- 
cient barrier  to  cattle : for  these  seldom,  or  never,  attempt 
to  break  through,  but  where  a gap,  however  small,  holds 
out  an  invitation.  High  and  thin  stone  walls  are  continual- 
ly going  wrong.  Their  own  top  weight,  at  all  times  ope- 
rates against  them.  And  at  the  breaking  up  of  every  storm 
of  frost  and  snow,  they  fall  into  gaps  from  top  to  bottom. 
Laying  a deep  foundation  is  so  far  good.  But  the  most  last- 
ing park-wall,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  must  have 
n broad  base  on  which  to  ereCt  a tapering  superstructure  of 
a moderate  height. 

2d.  Earthen  walls.  This  is  a mode  of  enclosure  that  had 
been  pretty  much  in  use  at  the  commencement  of  improve- 
ments in  this  county,  and  is  not  yet  altogether  worn  out  It 
is  rarely  however  that  it  remains  fencible  for  longer  than  two 
or  three  years  after  its  ere&ion. • Even  when,  n addition  to 
this  tame  and  feeble  obstruction,  the’device  of  sowing  its  top 
and  sides  with  whin  seeds  is  practised,  it  can  never  turn 
aside  either  man  or  beast,  but  is  assailable  in  all  cases,  and  at 
the  same  time,  is  continually  mouldering  down.  Much  la- 
bour has  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  such  insuffi- 
cient fences  in  the  How  and  southern  part  of  the  coast  side ; 
but  all  to  little  purpose.  It  is  even  pernicious  from  such 
fences  occupying  so  considerable  a part  of  the  soil. 

3d.  Ditch  and  Thorn  hedge.  There  are  examples  of  this 
manner  of  enclosing  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dif- 
ferent gentlemen’s  seats,  all  over  the  county.  And  where 
they  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  proprietors  them- 
selves, they  seem  to  be  thriving,  and  are  an  ornament  to  the 
country.  The  ditches  with1  which  hedges  are  always  con- 
joined, are  farther  beneficial,  as  serving  in  some  measure,  to 
drain  the  lands  and  carry  off  surface  water.  But  the  pro- 
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portion  of  this  county  that  is  enclosed  with  hedge  and  ditch, 
or  with  hedge  and  wall,  a device  that  is  sometimes  practised, 
is  very  limited.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  with  re- 
gard to  this  subjeCI,  that  very  little  of  the  great  improve- 
ments which  this  county  has  undergone,  in  its  agriculture,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  enclos- 
ing ; but  that  much,  on  that  article,  still  remains  to  be  done. 

GATES. 

In  a country  where  enclosing  is  not  generally  in  use,  or 
where  it  has  not  attained  to  great  perfection,  it  can  hardly 
be  expefted  that  the  gates  should  be  constructed  with  much 
attention.  These  are  indeed  constructed  here  of  various 
forms  and  devices  ; but  in  general  with  very  little  ingenuity, 
and  with  as  little  regard  to  duration.  There  is,  however, 
one  instance  of  uncommon  ingenuity  in  the  formation  of  a 
gate  ; which,  from  its  singularity,  is  at  least  worthy  of  re- 
mark. This  is  to  be  seen  at  Fetteressoe  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  Lieut.  Col.  Duff: — where  theie  are  some  gates  that 
by  means  of  springs  under  feet,  open,  as  of  themselves,  at 
the  approach  of  a carriage,  and  remain  extended  till  it  has 
passed  fully  through ; when  they  shut  again  very  corrc&ly. 
This  device  admits  of  many  modifications,  so  as  the  gate  may 
be  made  to  fall  back,  either  in  one  leaf,  or  in  two ; either  to 
sink  altogether  from  view,  or  to  mount  aloft  into  the  air,  ac- 
cording as  the  artist  may  incline.  And  although  too  compli- 
cated, as  well  as  too  expensive  for  general  use,  this  mode 
might  be  employed  with  good  effeCl,  in  the  approach  to  a 
gentleman’s  mansion* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

ARABLE  LAND. 

SECT.  I. 

TILLAGE. 

In  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  vaiious  branches  of- 
husbandry,  the  operations  in  tillage  have  had  a distinguished 
share.  In  this  county  this  remark  is  stiikingly  exemplified. 
For  wherever  the  cultivation  is  general,  the  fields  are  laid 
out  with  great  regularity,  the  ridges  are  straight,  and  of  equal 
breadths,  and  slope  in  that  direction  best  adapted  to  carry 
off  the  water  without  wasting  the  soil ; the  ploughmen  per- 
foiming  thoir  work  with  great  exa&ness,  and  draw  their 
lines  with  precision. 

The  most  common  breadth  of  the  ridges  is  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet.  These  ridges,  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  county,  which  is  of  a dry  or  gravelly  soil,  are  cloven  or 
split  from  crown  to  furrow,  alternately,  so  as  that  part  which 
was  the  crown  or  middle  of  the  ridge  in  one  year,  becomes 
the  furrow,  or  water  course,  the  year  following.  In  fields 
where  the  soil  is  damp  or  adhesive,  tke  ridges  are  laid  higher 
in  the  middle  by  repeated  gatherings  of  the  furrows  towards 
it ; and  are  afterwards  retained  in  that  form  by  a mode  of  . 
tillage,  called  casting  ; by  which  the  ridges  are  ploughed  in 
pairs ; beginning  the  tilling  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
ridges,  called  casting  inwards , in  one  season ; (but  still  keep- 
ing an  open  furrow  in  the  middle),  and  in  the  following 
year,  commencing  at  the  outsides,  and  reversing  the  opera- 
tion, by  casting  outwards . There  is  not  however,  much  soil 
in  the  Mearas  that  requires  this  mode  of  tillage. 
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Although  from  the  general  state  of  cultivation,  the  lands 
are  almost  all  so  well  pulverised  as  to  admit  of  being  plough- 
ed with  two  horses,  or  two  oxen  in  the  draught,  it  is  yet  held 
to  be  essential,  that,  from  time  to  time  (at  least  once  in  the 
course  of  rotation),  they  be  ploughed  with  four  horses  or 
oxen,  or  even  with  six  in  the  plough  ; thereby  penetrating 
more  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  turning  up  a new  stratum  to 
undergo  pulverisation.  Some  farmers  even  go  the  length  to 
trench-plough  their  lands  occasionally.  This  is  performed 
by  a two-horse  plough,  and  a four  horse  plough  going  in  the 
same  traft,  The  first  clears  the  way,  by  taking  off  a thin 
slice  of  five  or  six  inches,  and  is  followed  by  the  latter,  pe- 
netrating nine  or  ten  inches  deeper.  This  pulverises  more 
completely  than  if  the  whole  depth  were  obtained  by  one 
furrow ; at  the  same  time  an  entire  new  portion  of  soil  is 
thrown  up  for  cultivation.  There  is  nothing  that  husband- 
men here  are  more  firmly  persuaded  of,  than  that  deep  til- 
lage is  favourable  to  produftion.  And,  in  fa£t,  there  has 
hardly  yet  been  any  lasting  improvement  made  on  the  soil 
in  this  county,  but  what  has  had  deep  tillage  for  its  basis. 

The  usual  depth  that  two  horses  plough,  on  land  previous- 
ly cultivated,  is  from  seven  and  a half  to  nine  inches.  A 
four  horse  plough  will  penetrate  three  or  four  inches  deep- 
er ; and  the  trench  plough  will  get  as  far  down  as  fifteen  or 
sixteen  inches.  The  same  may  be  stated  as  the  depth  of  a 
furrow  made  by  six  horses  or  oxen  in  the  draught. 

A pair  of  horses,  or  of  oxen,  in  a plough,  will  till  about 
an  English  acre  in  a day  of  two  yokings,  going  each  yoking 
four  hours.  Four  horses,  or  oxen,  in  a plough,  will  perform 
about  a fourth  part  more,  or  a Scotch  acre.  In  a time  of 
hurry  there  will  be  more  done.  But  many  times  there  is 
less. 

Oxen  are  very  generally  employed,  over  the  whole  coun- 
ty j but  in  a small  proportion  compared  with  horses.  Oxen 
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are  indeed  much  approved  of  in  the  draught,  being  both 
strong  and  docile,  and  go  as  correftly  in  pairs,  in  a plough, 
as  horses.  But  the  general  stony  or  gravelly  nature  of  the 
soil,  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  against  them,  by  laming  them 
in  the  feet ; which  seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  why  they* 
are  not  more  in  use.  From  a particular  investigation,  as  to 
the  number  of  draught  oxen,  I found  there  was  only  one  ox, 
for  five  horses,  employed  in  husbandry,  over  the  county  at 
large.  In  almost  every  case,  oxen  appear  here  to  be  em- 
ployed as  auxiliaries  to  the  horses  at  a busy  time,  rather  than 
as  forming  the  permanent  draught  cattle. 

The  harrowing  of  the  land  is  commonly  performed  with  S- 
horses ; for  in  that  lighter  work  these  can  be  made  to  step 
out  quicker  than  oxen,  which  do  hot  love  to  be  driven  be- 
yond their  usual  pace.  The  soil  being  in  general,  free  and 
untenacious,  the  harrows  are  set  to  take  in  a larger  space  at 
a time,  than  I have  seen  in  other  places.  A pair  takes  in 
nine  feet  at  once ; and  a pair  of  horses  in  these,  will  in  con- 
sequence, give  a double  tyne  to  three  Scots  acres,  in  a half 
day’s  yoking.  In  Mid  Lothian,  two  acres,  in  that  time,  is  the 

usual  task.  i 

> 

The  drag-harrow  or  brake,  is  employed  occasionally,  on  • 
rough  and  stubborn  lands.  It  is  generally  made  to  be  drawn  * p . 

with  four  horses  ; and  in  cases  where  the  soil  allows  it  to 
pass  with  little  resistance,  a pair  of  common  harrows  are 
attached  to  it  behind,  which  makes  very  effective  work. 

The  Roller  is  seldom  applied  but  to  turnip  and  grass  land ; 
and  from  the  easy  nature  of  the  soil  is  not  required  to  be 
very  weighty.  Indeed,  for  this  reason,  the  greater  number 
are  made  of  wood. 

I should  in  this  article  of  tillage,  have ‘taken  notice,  that 
Ribbing  the  winter  fallows  is  very  general.  In  loose  friable 
soil,  this  kind  of  half  tillage  is  admirably  fitted  to  pulverise 
Hie  mould,  and  to  retain  a degree  of  clod  at  the  same  tints. 
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But  it  is  requisite  that  the  land  should  be  quite  free  of  root 
weeds.  Where  these  abound,  ribbing,  of  all  modes  of  til- 
lage, is  the  worst.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  p raft  ice  among 
the  Mearns  husbandmen  more  reprehensible  than  their  indis- 
criminate use  of  ribbing.  ■ * ' 

The  quantity  of  arable  land  altogether  in  the  county,  in 
cultivation,  is  74, 377  English  acres.  There  are  about 
28,000  acres  more  that  are  susceptible  of  being  improved  by 
tillage.  And  the  quantity  in  aftual  tillage  is  45,736  acres. 

SECT.  II. 

FALLOWING . 

This  enters  so  little  into  the  general  system  of  the  Mearns 
husbandry,  that  there  is  in  the  county  only  about  one  pait 
in  twenty  eight  of  cultivated  land  in  fallow,  without  a crop. 
In  some  parishes,  there  is  not  one  part  in  a hundred  in  this 
state,  while  in  others  there  is  no  fallow  at  all.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  interior,  and  among  the  hill  sides,  however,  that  fallow 
is  so  little  praftised.  There,  the  proportion  of  lands  in  sown 
grasses  is  great ; and  there  also,  from  the  soil  being  light 
and  gravelly,  the  lands  are  much  adapted  to  turnip  And 
there,  in  faft,  turnip  is  in  great  demand  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  which  forms  great  part  of  the  stock  in  these  dis- 
trifts. 

The  places  where  fallow  is  chiefly  to  be  found  are  in  some 
of  the  heaviest  lands  in  the  How,  and  upon  the  coast  side 
south  from  Stonehaven,  or  rather  from  Bertie . in  that  fertile 
traft  lying  between  the  rivers  Bervie  and  Not  th-esk.  Here 
about  one  part  ill  twelve  of  the  cultivated  land  is  in  fallow, 
as,  from  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  soil  it  is  less  fitted  for 
bearing  turnip.  Thus  it  is  on  the  best  or  most  fertile  lands 
that  fallow  is  most  prevalent,  and  it  is  always  in  these  cir- 
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cumstances,  the  best  farmers  also  that  have  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  fallow,  and  where  the  greatest  produce  and  pro- 
fit is  made  from  land. 

Fallow  is  always  understood  to  require  much  labour. 
And  great  attention  is  here  paid  to  have  the  lands  under  it 
well  pulverised,  and  kept  thoroughly  clean  by  frequent  til- 
lage. Never  fewer  than  five  ploughings,  and  frequently 
more,  are  given  in  the  course  of  a season.  For  on  the  com- 
plete dressing  of  the  land,  while  under  this  course,  thepros- 
perity  of  all  the  succeeding  crops  in  rotation,  in  a great  mea- 
sure depends. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  county,  that  was  in  fallow  in 
1807  was  2619.  Fallow  was  introduced  here  by  Mr  Bar- 
clay of  Ury  in  1761 ; but  not  generally  adopted  till  twenty 
years  after. 

SECT.  HI. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

In  a county  so  extremely  diversified  in  its  natural  circum- 
stances and  local  situation,  as  the  county  of  Kincardine,  the 
rotation  might  be  good  all  over  it,  though  as  various  almost 
as  there  are  different  farms.  I do  not  say  however,  that  this 
is  the  fadt.  But  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  very 
different  systems  of  cropping  prevail,  not  merely  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  but  in  different  conterminous  farms,  and 
even  on  different  fields  on  the  same  farm ; and  yet  all  have 
the  same  objedls  in  view,  namely,  the  melioration  of  the  soil 
conjoined  with  a lucrative  return.  The  great  means,  in  ad- 
dition to  a copious  application  of  manure,  by  which  these 
objefts  have  hitherto  been  proposed  to  be  attained,  is  the 
alternate  rotation  of  green  and  white  crops.  There  are  soils 
and  situations  so  favourable  to  the  raising  of  green  crops* 
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that  no  other  means  are  required  to  keep  the  lands  in  a state 
of  fertility.  But  there  are  other  soils  and  situations  where 
green  crops  will  not  always  produce  that  effect ; and  there- 
fore fallow,  as  an  alteration  becomes  requisite.  Every  thing 
else  being  equal  that  rotation  is  understood  to  be  the  most 
• beneficial  which  has  the  fewest  exhausting  crops. 

In  this  county,  the  husbandmen  have  as  much  as  those  in 
any  part  of  the  country  I have  been  in,  these  two  objefts, 
fertility  of  soil  and  valuable  crops,  completely  in  view.  The 
various  situations,  however,  in  which  they  are  respectively 
placed,  must  certainly  suggest  to  them  various  means  by 
which  they  may  be  accomplished.  Even  different  farmers, 
in  like  situations,  may  have  different  plans,  and  yet,  in  the 
course  of  a nineteen  years  lease,  may  both  come  to  the  same 
point.  Much  however,  will  always  depend  on  personal  ap- 
plication. Even  an  inferior  system,  with  more  energetic  ex- 
ertion may  prevail,  not  merely  to  the  enriching  the  cultivator 
himself,  but  to  the  putting  his  lands  into  a higher  state  of 
fertility.  Not  to  make  any  more  general  remarks,  I shall 
proceed  to  state,  without  censure  or  praise,  the  rotations  as 
I find  them. 

FIRST  ROTATION. 

In  a hilly  district,  in  the  interior,  where  the  rearing  of  cat- 
tle is  the  main  objeft  with  the  husbandmen,  there  appears  to 
be  a rotation  of  nine  years. 

1.  Oats  from  ley. 

2.  Oats,  or  rather  part  in  oats,  and  part  in  bear. 

3.  Green  crop,  turnip,  potatoes,  peas, 

4.  Part  oats,  part  bear. 

5.  Green  crop,  as  before. 

6.  Part  oats,  part  bear. 

7.  Clover,  and  rye  grass  hay, 

8.  Pasture, 

9.  Pasture, 
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In  the  parish  of  Strachaii,  in  which  this  rotation  appears 
to  be  generally  observed,  there  are  altogether  2725  acres  in 
cultivation,  which,  divided  by  9,  according  to  the  rotation* 
should  contain;  as  follows : 


Of  oats  - 3 ninths  or  9C9  acres. 

Bear  - 1 or  303  — 

Green  crop  a — or  606 

Grass  - - 3 — or  909  — 


There  is  afiually  914  including  4 of  flax. 

■ ' ■ adhiaUy  308  including  a wheat. 
- . - adtuallyjaj 

— - - actually  968 


Sum  supposed  - - *787.  Sum  in  fad  - 1715 


The  chief  deviation  from  the  general  rule  seems  to  be, 
that  there  is  a small  proportion  less  of  green  crop,  and  a 
small  proportion  more  of  grass ; making  little  or  no  odds  as 
to  the  scheme  proposed,  viz.  that,  in  nine  years,  there  shall 
be  five  meliorating  and  four  exhausting  crops. 

The  proportion  in  this  parish,  between  the  number  of 
cattle  maintained,  and  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation,  is 
as  10  cattle  to  21 1 acres. 


SECOND  ROTATION. 

In  The  How,  where  corn,  as  well  as  cattle,  is  an  objeft 
with  the  fanner,  there  appears  to  be  a seven  years  rotation, 
in  which  there  are  four  meliorating  and  three  exhausting 
crops,  as  follows : 

1.  Oats  from  Ley. 

2.  Bear,  and  a little  flax. 

3.  Green  crop,  such  as  turnip,  also  a little  fallow. 

4.  Oats,  and  a little  wheat. 

5.  Clover  and  hay. 

6.  Pasture. 

7.  Pasture. 

In  the  parish  of  Fordoup,  where  this  rotation  is  frequent, 
there  are  altogether  9174  acres  in  cultivation.  If  we  divide 
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this  by  7 (ISIO  each))  there  should  be,  according  to  the 
rotation : 

Of  oats  - 2 sevenths  or  a6ao.  There  is  adttally  2546,  including  38  of  flax. 

Bear  - 1 — — or  1310  adually  1339,  including  30of  wheat. 

fnd"a»owJ  1 or  a<9uall7  II6? 

Grass  - -3 or  3930 adually  4GI0 


Sum  supposed  9170.  Sum  in  fad  9174 

The  proportion  of  cattle  maintained,  to  the  proportion  of 
acres  in  cultivation,  in  this  parish  is  as  10  cattle  to  S2f  acres. 

THIRD  ROTATION. 

On  the  coast  side,  where  the  cultivation  of  grain  is  the 
chief  objeft,  there  is  on  the  best  land,  a seven  years  rota- 
tion, in  which,  for  four  years,  the  land  is  in  a state  of  me- 
lioration, and  for  three,  in  exhausting  crops  ; as  follows : 

L Fallow  and  turnip. 

2.  ^ds.  Wheat  and  jd.  Barley. 

S.  Beans.  , 

4.  Barley.  _ 

5.  Clover. 

6.  Pasture. 

7.  Oats. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus,  where  this  rotation  is  to  be 
found,  there  are  5430  acres  in  cultivation.  Dividing  this  by 
seven,  there  would  be,  according  to  tins  rotation, 

^Turnip  *nCi  | 1 seventh  or  776.  Thera  is  in  fad  794 

In  wheat  2 thds.  of  1 seventh  or  521 
In  Barley  1 and  a third  or  1035 

In  Oats  1 and  a seventh  or  776 

In  Beans  and  Potatoes  1 or  776 
In  Grass  a or  • r 135a 


= ii  !;f  ■«* 

-only  in  fad  434 
— in  fad  1310 


Sum  iuppos*d 


■$«<> 


Sum  in  fad  3430 
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The  proportion  of  cattle  maintained  in  proportion  to  the 
lands  in  cultivation,  in  this  parish,  is  as  10  cattle  to  43|  acres. 

FOURTH  ROTATION. 

This  rotation  has  been  lately  introduced  on  an  extensive 
farm  of  deep  produflive  loam,  by  the  sea  coast ; and  on  the 
strength  of  it  £5  of  rent  per  Scotch  acre  is  given.  It  con- 
sists of  six  years,  in  which  there  are  three  exhausting  and 
three  meliorating  crops.  It  is  nevertheless  generally  suppos- 
ed, that  on  this  plan,  the  rent  will  not  only  be  paid,  but  that 
the  lands  will  thereby  be  kept  in  good  condition.  The  ro- 
tation is  as  follows : 

• 1.  Fallow. 

2-  Wheat. 

3.  Half  Beans  and  Half  Turnip. 

4.  Barley. 

5.  Clover. 

6.  Oats. 

Another  Rotation,  on  a thin  soil  of  difficult  access,  is, 

1.  Fallow. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Pasture. 

4.  Pasture, 

5.  Oats. 

• * , 4 

This,  in  five  years,  gives  three  meliorating  courses  and 
two  exhausting. 

Mr  Barclay,  who  introduced  so  many  good  practices  in- 
to husbandry,  gave  the  following  rotation  of  four  crops  $ 
two  meliorating,  and  two  exhausting,  yet  all  lucrative. 

1.  Wheat,  manured  after  clover,  one  furrow. 

2.  Turnip, 

3.  Barley. 

- 4.  Clo^r.  - " . 
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; Thefe  are  few  farms,  however,  that  are  so  very  rich  in 
soil  as  to  admit  of  this  plan  over  th?  whole.  And  there  are 
few  also,  in  which,  on  some  fields,  it  may  mot  be  followed 
beneficially. 

Iu  rotation,  in  general,  it  has  commonly  been  supposed 
that  if  there  are  not  more  exhausting  than  meliorating  crops, 
the  lands  may  be  retained  in  their  usual  productive  state. 
But  in  most  of  the  instances  here  given,  those  crops,  or 
courses  which  enrich  the  soil  are  more  numerous  than  those 
that  empoverish  it.  This  is  the  general  practice  through- 
out this  county.  And  in  consequence,  the  lands,  in  general, 
may  be  stated  as  increasing  in  fertility  from  year  to  year. 


, SECT.  IV. 

CROPS  COMMONLT  CULTIVATED. 

WHEAT. 

This  grain  has  been  cultivated,  time  out  of  mind,  in  the 
Mearns.  It  is  ascertained  to  have  been  grown,  in  the  parish 
of  Benholme,  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  year  1713  ; when 
on  an  inquest  into  the  valued  rent  of  that  parish,  it  was  found 
that  a considerable  proportion  of  the  victual  rent  was  paid 
in  wheat.  It  does  not  however  appear  that,  till  of  late,  it 
was  general  over  the  county ; bat  was  probably  confined  to 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Cyrus,  Benholme,  and 
Bervie,  where  even  yet,  about  two  thirds  of  all  the  wheat 
in  Kincardineshire  axe  raised. 

A very  general  notion  prevailed,  and  is  still  in  some  de- 
gree prevalent,  that  this  grain,  the  finest  of  all,  was  also  the 
mqst  delicate,  and  therefore  was  not  adapted  but  to  the  most 
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:genial  situation. # It  was  but  very  lately  that  people  could 
be  induced  to  make  a trial  of  it  in  thd  interior  of  the  county. 
And  even  after  seeing  it  stand  the  severest  weather,  and 
come  to  full  maturity,  a good  crop,  in  due  season,  they  will 
hardly  believe  their  own  eyes ; but  still  muster  up  argu- 
ments against  the  propriety  of  its  cultivation.  Their  preju- 
dices, however,  are  gradually  wearing  away ; atid  in  all  pro- 
bability the  wheat  husbandry  will  in  a few  years,  engage 
a great,  if  not  a chief  part,  of  their  attention.  At  present, 
there  are  only  1247  acres  of  wheat  in  the  county. 

1.  Preparation.  It  is  sown  1st.  after  summer  fallow,- — 
the  land  well  dunged  and  limed.  Three  fourths  of  all  the 
wheat  grown  are  on  lands  thus  dressed.  2 d.  After  clover 
ley,  with  one  furrow,  and  well  dunged.  3d.  After  drill 
beans,  a small  proportion.  4 th.  After  turnip;  and  5th. 
after' potatoes, — in  still  smaller  proportions.  The  land,  in 
the  three  last  cases,  is  dunged  to  the  preceding  crop.  It 
has  been  sometimes  sown  after  bailey,  without  the  singular 
bad  consequence,  observed  in  Mid  Lothian,  of  failing  before 
it  come  to  the  sickle.  Few  preparations  with  a preceding 
crop  can  be  better  for  wheat  than  barley,  which  must  itself 
be  sown  on  land  always  in  a high  state  of  pulverisation. 
Bit  the  severity  of  such  a rotation  of  two  greatly  exhausting 
crops  in  succession,  must  confine  this  practice  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

2.  Sort.  As  the  seed  is  obtained  from  time  to  time 
from  England,  and  frequently  with  indiscriminate  choice, 
there  are  mapy  different  sorts.  But  the  most  esteemed  is 

* Ft  seems  however  to  be  the  fafl,  though  a very  singular  one,  that  wheat, 
the  native  of  Sicily,  a warm  climate,  yet  thrives  best  when  transported  to  a 
more  northern  latitude.  Seed  wheat  is  always  brought  from  the  south.  It'ji 
"never  carried  as  seed  froiji  the  north  to  any  country.  When  lately  carried 
-from'  England  to  Malta,  it  did  not  thrive  at  all.  It  vegetated  indeed,  and 
■produced  straw,  hut  the  grain  was  wretdtfdly  defective. 
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white  wheat,  with  «s  little  chaff  on  the  ear  as  possible.  The 
downy,  or  velvet  eared  wheats  succeed  here  very  ill,  as  they 
commonly  get  into  rust,  or  mildew ; probably  from  the  top 
great  quantity  of  moisture  which  they  are  apt  to  imbibe. 
In  giving  orders  for  seed,  this  is  now  generally  attended  to, 
instead  of  taking  it,  as  formerly,  without  selection.  Red 
wheats  are  in  disrepute  with  the  bakers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ; and  as  they  give  no  more  abundant  return  than  the 
white,  very  little  of  this  sort  is  sown. 

3.  Steeping.  This  is  found  to  be  indispensible.  For, 
to  whatever  it  may  be  owing,  it  is  certain,  there  i$  a;greaf 
disposition  to  smutt  in  the  wheat  of  this  county.  It  may 
§eem  incredible,  and  it  is  what  I would  not  assert,  if  I had 
pot  myself  seen  it,  that,  in  a field  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnshaven,  where  wheat  has  long  been  grown,  smutt  a- 
bounded  to  that  degree,  in  one  season,  that,  out  of  twenty- 
four  stalks  taken  hold  of  at  once,  in  the  hand ; twenty  were 
entirely  filled  with  smutt,  without  a single  pure  grain.  The 
remedy  taken  here  against  smutt  is,  either  to  swim  the  seed 
in  salt  water,  and  to  skim  it  carefully,  or  to  sprinkle  it  with 
chamber  lye,  and  afterwards  dust  it  over  with  quick  lime. 
These  methods  succeed,  in  general,  for  the  first  and  second 
years  after  receiving  a change  of  seed  from  London.  But  they 
are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  a longer  term  : Neither  has 
any  device  that  has  yet  been  fallen  on,  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing the  seed  clear,  if  sown  for  more  than  two  years  succes- 
sively. I have  myself  tried  the  Clackmannanshire  preventa- 
tive of  Kilndrying ; and  have  to  say  thus  far  in  its  favour,  that 
>t  retained  the  wheat  in  its  original  state,  so  that  it  did  not 
increase  in  smutt  ■,  but,  having  at  first,  a small  proportion  of 
this  among  it,  there  was  no  perceptible  alteration  to  the  bet- 
ter. There  seems  to  be  no  plan  for  preventing  this  most 
pernicious  disease,  but  that  of  changing  the  seed  every  year 
from  England,  which  ought  to  be  universally  adopted.  For, 
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besides  the  desirable  objeft  of  getting  free  of  smutt,  the 
crop  itself  is  always  better  in  quality  and  more  abundant  in 
quantity,  than  if  sown  with  Home  seed.  And  it  is  not  more 
expensive.  For  though  three  bushels  of  English  seed  may 
cost  as  much  (including  commission  and  freight)  as  four 
' bushels  of  seed  of  home  growth,  yet  three  of  the  first  will 
sow  as  much  land  as  four  of  the  last. 

4.  Quantity  sown.  This  is  from  twelve  pecks  to  sixteen, 
or  one  boll,  the  Scots  acre ; according  to  the  state  the  land 
may  be  in.  Rich  fallows,  sown  early,  require  less  seed 
than  clover  leys,  and  drill  bean  lands,  which  are  also  sown 
later  in  the  season.  W heat  is  all  sown  broad-cast. 

5.  Time  of  sowing.  The  fallows  aie  sown  generally  in 
the  month  of  September,  or  beginning  of  Oftober.  The 
clover  leys  in  October,  or  beginning  of  November.  Drill 
bean  lands,  as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible  ; generally  in 
October.  Potatoe  lands  in  the  end  of  Oflober,  or  beginning 
of  November.  Turnip  lands,  from  November  to  March. 

Of  late  the  sowing  of  wheat  on  turnip  lands  in  march,  is 
coming  into  use.  One  obvious  advantage  this  plan  has,  that 
the  young  plants  thus  escape  the  severity  of  the  whole  win- 
ter storms,  and  as  wheat  sown  at  this  time  is  found  to  be  not 
above  a for  tnight  later  of  ripening  in  harvest,  than  what  is 
sown  before  winter,  whilst  the  encrease  and  quality  are 
always  above  mediocrity,  it  seems  probable  that  the  p raft  ice 
will  become  more  general. 

6.  Culture  while  growing. — Little  or  none.  There  are 

sometimes  dockweeds  and  thistles  among  the  wheat  sown 
after  beans,  and  white  gowans  among  the  fallow  wheat. 
In  these  cases  they  are  carefully  weeded  by  hand  pulling, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  Harrowing  or  rolling  is 
very  rarely  praftised.  v 

7.  Harvest.  This  commences,  in  general,  from  the 
twentieth  of  August  to  the  first  of  September.  It  is  rarely 
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that  It  Is  universal  sooner  than  the  first  of  these  days,  and 
very  seldom  is  it  later  than  the  last.  Wheat  is  not  usually 
the  earliest,  nor  the  latest  grain  that  is  ripe.  It  may  be  stated 
as  beginning  to  be  cut  down,  about  eight  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  harvest  of  the  other  grain,  and  as  finished 
about  eight  days  before  its  completion. 

The  harvest  is  a remarkably  busy  time  in  this  county ; as 
almost  the  whole  work  is  performed  by  its  own  country 
people ; there  being  no  influx  at  this  time,  of  strangers  to 
assist,  as  in  other  counties  farther  to  the  south.  Neither  is 
there  much  aid  to  be  had  from  the  inhabitants  of  towns  i 
there  being  but  few  such  in  Kincardineshire. 

In  this  county,  there  are  three  different  ways  of  getting 
the  harvest  work  accomplished. 

First : the  most  general,  and  till  of  late,  the  only  way,  is 
by  hiring  reapers  for  the  whole  harvest.  This  is  done  by 
each  master  engaging  as  many  hands , as  they  are  called,  as 
he  calculates  will  be  required  to  accomplish  the  work.  These 
consist  of  country  tradesmen,  weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
&c.  from  the  different  villages,  together  with  as  many  wo- 
men as  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  band  ; which  is  usu- 
ally at  the  rate  of  two  men  and  four  women  reapers  to  a band- 

* wind,  and  one  man  to  bind  up  the  sheaves  and  set  the  stooks. 
There  are  sundry  Fairs  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  spring 
and  summer,  at  which  these  people  are  hired.  And  they 
are  engaged  for  the  whole  season  of  harvest,  from  the  time 
the  first  corn  is  ready  to  be  cut  down,  till  the  time  the  last  is 
safely  stacked  and  thatched  in  the  barn  yard  : and  whether 
this  be  a short  or  a long  period  the  wages  are  the  same. 

* They  are  all  viftualled  by  the  master ; and  where  they  do 
not  live  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  they  are  all  lodged 
in  his  house.  They  have  all  an  interest  in  pushing  forward 
the  work ; for  the  sooner  it  is  finished,  the  sooner  are  they 
allowed  to  return  to  their  respective  habitations.  This  leaves 
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the  master  little  else  to  care  for,  during  harvest,  but  to  so- 
left  the  fields  to  be  cut  down,  in  succession  as  tjiey  ripen, 
and  to  be  attentive  that  the  work  is  accurately  performed. 
This  last  part  of  his  business,  however,  is  a task  not  easily 
fulfilled.  For  whether  it  may  be  from  an  unceasing  spirit 
of  emulation  among  the  reapers,  or  from  the  gaiety  natural 
to  harvest,  there  is  a perpetual  striving,  called  here  Kcmping, 
who  shall  outwork  the  others,  and  get  first  to  the  land’s  end, 
and  thus  obtain  the  reputation  of  dexterity.  And  this  never 
fails  to  occasion  much  corn  and  straw  to  be  wasted.  After 
all,  this  hasty  and  unthrifty  mode  of  reaping  does  not  pos- 
sess the  charafter  of  expedition,  which  it  so  much  affefts. 
For,  as  it  must  be  impracticable  for  people  to  continue  always 
on  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  strength  ; so,  in  this  case  these 
violent  exertions  require  frequent  intervals  of  halting  to  re- 
cruit and  renew  their  vigour  ; insomuch  that,  in  the  course 
of  a week,  there  is  not  more  work  performed  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  done  had  they  worked  with  moderation, 
and  more  constantly. 

A band  such  as  this,  of  six  reapers  and  a binder,  will,  ip 
the  course  of  a harvest  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  endurance, 
reap  and  inn  about  forty  Scotch  acres  of  white  viftual,  to- 
gether with  five  or  six  acres  of  peas ; which  last  are  usual- < ^ 
ly  cut  in  dewy  mornings  before  the  white  corn  is  ready  to 
be  bound  up.  Their  concern  in  the  inning  consists  in  fork- 
ing the  corn  to  the  carts  in  the  field,  and  in  twining  and  tying 
on  the  straw  ropes  for  the  stacks. 

Their  diet  consists  of  thick  oat-meal  porridge,  conjoined 
with  oat-meal  bread  and  milk  to  breakfast ; of  bread  and 
beer,  and  frequently  sowens  for  dinner  ; and  porridge  and 
milk,  or  potatoes  and  milk  for  supper.  They  commonly 
receive  an  English  pint  of  beer  at  mid-day  j and  in  some 
places,  the  same  allowance  in  the  afternoon. 

Their  wages,  during  harvest,  till  within  the  last  seven 
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years,  seldom  exceeded  thirty  shillings  to  a man,  and  one 
guinea  to  a woman  reaper.  This  difference  in  the  pay  is  in 
the  idea  that  a man  can  work  more  than  a woman  at  reap- 
ing. But  this  notion,  from  all  that  I have  observed,  is  not 
.well  founded.  Lately,  however,  men  have  become  so  scarce 
as  to  have  occasioned  the  wages  of  both  men  and  women  to 
have  advanced  greatly,  and  even  with  a greater  disparity  be- 
tween them; — the  men  getting  from  ^3  to £3  lCs.  and  the 
women  from  thirty-five  to  forty  shillings.  This  circum- 
stance, connected  with  the  general  inaccuracy  in  this  mode 
of  employing  reapers, has  set  the  masters  upon  other  schemes, 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  introducing, 

Second ; Reaping  by  the  acre.  This  has  the  effeft  to  abol- 
ish kemping,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  holds  out  a strong 
inducement  to  industry,  and  continued  but  uniform  exertion. 
As  care  is  taken  in  the  bargain,  that  the  work  shall,  under  a 
.penalty,  be  well  performed,  the  reapers  are  induced  to  be 
attentive  ; and  as  they  are  never  hurried  beyond  their  abili- 
ties, they  have  it  fully  in  their  power  to  be  correft ; so  tlyit 
the  faff  is,  that  little  or  no  occasion  of  complaint  on  this 
j point,  has  occurred.  The  rate  per  acre  must  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  or  as  the  crop  may  be  light  or  weighty, 
-It  may  be  stated  at  from  eight  shillings  to  twenty ; but  mere 

• generally  from  half  a guinea  to  twelve  shillings.  The  reap- 
< ers  find  for  themselves  all  their  accommodation  ; the  master 

neither  feeding  nor  lodging  them.  Sets  of  two,  four,  six, 
or  eight,  can  engage  in  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  not  how- 
ever very  general,  being  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  towns  by 
the  coast  side.  It  -is  even  likely  to  be  superseded  by  ano- 
ther mode,  viz. 

Third ; Threaving.  This  consists  in  paying  each  reaper 
'individually  according  to  his  daily  work,  ascertained  by  the 

• number  of  threaves,  of  two  stocks  each,  and  every  stook 
twelve  sheaves,  and  each  sheaf  at  the  band  to  fill  a fork  tea 
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inches  wide  between  the  prongs.  The  price  commonly  given 
is  four-pence  the  threave.  And  a good  hand  will  cut  down, 
bind,  and  stook  from  nine  to  twelve  threaves  in  a day.  This 
mode  possesses  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  is  not  limited 
to  good  hands,  nor  even  to  indifferent  ones,  like  to  hiring 
for  the  harvest ; but  is  open  to  every  body  who  is  willing, 
however  aged,  feeble,  or  weakly  they  may  be  Nor  is  it  li- 
mited to  those  who  have  their  whole  time  to  bestow  on  it. 
It  admits  of  such  as  cannot  get  to  the  field  a whole  day,  but 
part  of  a day  only ; such  as  women  who  have  a house  and 
family  to  attend  to.  These,  after  setting  their  domestic 
business  in  order  in  the  mornings,  can  come  to  the  field  for 
five  or  six  hours,  during  the  day  ; and  with  their  children 
playing  aroud  them,  can  earn  a shilling  or  eighteen  pence,  in 
this  healthy  employment,  when  they  could  not  have  made  a 
■ groat  by  any  in-door  work  at  home. 

To  all  these  circumstrnces,  which  are  surely  important 
considerations,  there  is  to  be  added  another  of  no  small  mo- 
ment, namely,  that  the  threavers  uniformly  cut  lower,  and  of 
course,  cleaner  than  any  other  kind  of  reapers.  And  this 
they  do  from  the  most  impulsive  of  all  motives — their  own 
interest.  For  it  is  a faft  that  the  lower  one  cuts  corn  in  a field, 
the  sooner  will  the  sheaf  be  filled.  Thus  while  a reaper 
cuts,  in  the  usual  hasty  manner  of  a fee’d  shearer,  at  the  rate 
of  nine  threaves  a day,  a threaver  will,  with  less  labour  to 
himself,  cut  ten  threaves  in  the  same  time.  And  this  addi- 
tional quantity,  besides  adding  to  his  own  emolument  for  cut- 
ting it,  accrues  as  so  much  additional  crop  to  Ins  employer ; 

• who,  I am  fully  persuaded,  will  be  as  great  a gainer,  by  pay- 
ing the  threaver,  as  he  would  be,  were  he  to  get  the  hired 
reaper  to  work  for  nothing.  The  threavers  get  no  viftuals 
nor  lodging  from  their  master.  The  only  thing  he  has  to 
attend  to,  is  to  count  the  stooks,  and  see  that  the  sheaves  are 
of  the  proper  size. 
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There  is  some  degree  of  awkwardness  in  tire  women  at 
first  unaccustomed  as  they  have  been  to  it,  in  binding  and 
stoocking.  But  they  soon  learn  to  become  as  expert  at  this 
as  the  men.  And  during  four  years  that  I have  myself  a- 
dopted  this  plan,  I find  that  the  women  outwork  the  men. 
Cutting  more  corn,  and  of  course,  receiving  more  wages,  as 
they  justly  deserve.  I have  known  some  women  make  at 
this  work,  twenty  shillings  a week ; but  I never  knew  a man 
make. above  eighteen. 

All  kinds  of  grain  in  this  county,  are  put  up  in  round 
stacks  iri  the  Barnyard,-  and  neatly  thatched  with  straw  or 
rushes,  very  correftly  laid  on  and  tied  down  with  straw  iopes, 
twined  remarkably  small.  The  stacks  are  in  many  cases, 
founded  on  low  pillars  surmounted  with  wood,  which  method 
protects  the  corn  both  from  damp  and  from  vermin.  This 
cor  reft  mode,  however,  is  far  from  being  general.  But  in 
every  othet;  case  the  stacks  are  founded  on  stools  of  stones, 
sometimes  built  regularly  of  mason  work,  and  sometimes  of 
loose  stones  laid  regularly  by  the  people  themselves.  Hol- 
low frames  of  wood-work  are  very  generally  used  in  the 
heart  of  the  stacks,  together  with  the  Fmvsehouse  celebrated 
by  Burns ; whose  father  was  originally  from  this  county, 
and  whose  relatives,  pretty  numerous,  under  the  name  of 
Burncss,  still  remain  in  it. 

8.  Threshing.  Till  of  late  this  was  uniformly  performed 
with  the  flail  •,  and  the  general  mode  of  payment  was  to  give 
the  twenty-fifth  boll  to  the  barnman,  or  thresher  — a mode 
which  still  prevails  wher$  the  threshing  machines  have  not 
been  introduced.  But  these  are  coming  more  and  more  into 
praftice  in  all  the  larger  farms ; so  that  it  seems  probable 
that  in  a short  time  threshing  with  the  flail  will  be  limited  to 
tjre  smaller  possessions,  where  the  master  himself  is  common- 
ly the  barnman,  as  well  as  the  chief  labourer  about  his 
.place. 
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9.  Produce.  As  wheat  at  present  makes  a regular  part  of 
the  rotation,  in  only  a very  few  farms,  and  as  in  most  farms 
it  amounts  to  but  a veiy  small  proportion  of  the  lands  in 
cultivation,  it  hence  happens  that  it  is  sown  only  on  lands  in 
the  best  condition.  From  this  circumstance,  the  produce, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  in  general,  greater  than  that  of  the 
other  kinds  of  grain  which  are  more  generally  grown,  and 
with  less  discrimination  as  to  culture.  The  produce,  after 
all,  must  be  very  various,  according  to  circumstances.  Tn 
some  unfavourable  cases  there  will  not  be  above  four  bolls, 
the  Scots  acre ; while  in  other  situations  it  will  be  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  bolls.  I should  suppose  that  in  general,: 
and  on  an  average  of  seasons,  the  produce  will  be  eight  bolls 
the  Scots  acre,  or  about  twenty-six  bushels  the  English 
acre. 

10.  Manufacture  of  Bread.  Of  this  I have,  nothing  par- 
ticular to  observe ; but  would  merely  remark  that  wheaten 
bread  is  not  in  very  general  use  in  this  county ; and  that  not- 
withstanding of  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  cultivated  ; 
the  greater  half  of  it  is  consumed  out  of  the  county,  in 
Aberdeen  and  Montrose,  or  is  sent  to  Leith. 

BEAR  or  BIGG,  and  BARLEY. 

Bear  has  all  along  been  a favourite  grain  in  this  county, 
and  its  station  having  been  hitherto  little  encroached  upon 
by  the  wheat,  still  retains  a marked  distinction  among  the 
cultivated  crops ; while  the  extensive  introduction  of  turnip 
has  contributed  to  render  it  still  more  valuable.  Barley,  its 
more  illustrious  relative,  is  but  of  recent  introduction  is 
found  hardly  any  where,  but  in  the  most  fertile  of  the  coast- 
side  districts ; and  was  brought  in  there  only  about  the  year 
17S0.  The  same  prejudice  that  operates  against  the  more 
extensive  cultivation  of  wheat  has  had  its  effeCt  in  keeping 
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back  the  culture  of  barley.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  too  de- 
licate a nature  to  thiive  in  this  climate  and  soil, — that  in  par- 
ticular, it  yields  less  straw  than  bear  ; and  above  all,  that  it 
does  not  ripen  so  soon.  But  these  are  all  unfounded  sup- 
positions ; for  I have  used  it  myself  in  the  interior,  for  six 
years  that  I have  been  in  this  country  * and  I find  that  it  is 
superior  to  bear  in  cveiy  respect.  It  is  more  hardy,  thrives 
better,  gives  more  straw,  and  ripens  more  early.  And  what 
is  also  of  no  little  importance,  it  is  .weightier  grain,  and 
fetches  two  shillings  in  the  pound  a better  price  at  market. 
The  quantity  of  land  sown  with  bear  and  barley  in  the  coun- 
ty, amounted  in  1807,  to  9806  acres;  of  which  number,  I 
suppose,  there  would  not  be  above  the  odd  806  in  barley. 

1.  Preparation.  About  6000  acres  are  sown  after  turnip 
in  the  best  stile  of  preparation.  Half  of  the  remainder,  or 
nearly  2000  acres  are  sown  after  oats,  the  second  crop  from 
ley.  The  rest  after,  peas,  or  potatoes.  That  which  is 
grown  after  turnip  or  potatoes  is  partly  sown  after  the  first 
tillage,  and  partly  after  a second.  When  sown  after  oats  or 
peas,  the  land  gets  three  furrows,  and  sometimes  dung ; but 
more  generally  the  dung  is  applied  to  the  crop  which  pre- 
cedes it. 

2.  Sort.  I know  of  no  variety  in  the  bear,  or  bigg.  It 
is  the  common  six  rowed  bear ; and  is  called  Chester  hear,  in 
this  county.  The  barley  is  the  common  two  rowed  barley 
of  the  Lothians.  I brought  the  seed  of  my  own  from  the 
farm  of  Granton,  where  it  had  grown  unchanged  for  ages. 
And  here,  far  from  declining  in  quality,  it  seems  rather  to 
improve. 

\ 8.  Steeping:  Not  in  use.  As  there  is  no  disease  known 

to  affetSf  this  grain,  steeping,  on  that  account  would  be  su- 
perfluous. 

4.  Seed.  About  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pecks  the  Scots 
acre. 
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5.  Time  of  Sowing.  This  is  more  earl)’  than  formerly, 
when  it  was  thought  to  be  early  enough  if  finished  by  the 
first  of  June.  It  is  now  sown  from  the  first  of  April  to  the 
fifteenth  of  May.  I had  some  myself  sown  at  Christmas 
1807,  on  part  of  a ridge  of  wheat  that  was  then  sowing. 
There  never  was,  in  recollection,  a more  severe  spring  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  than  that  of  1808;  being  one  con- 
tinued series  of  frost  and  snow,  till  the  24th  of  April,  inter- 
mixed a day  or  two  at  a time,  with  fresh  weather.  This 
barley,  however,  stood  it  all,  and  was  cut  down  the  24th  of 
August,  three  weeks  before  the  wheat,  a remarkably  heavy 
crop,  and  uncommonly  good  gram.  It  was  barley,  not 
bear. 

G.  Culture  while  growing. — Seldom  any  required,  unless 
it  be  in  some  cases  that  there  are  thistles  among  it ; when 
these  are  either  pulled  up  with  the  hand,  or  cut  down  with 
a weed-hook. 

7.  Harvest.  This  is  almost  always  the  most  early  ripe 
grain.  The  harvest  of  course,  begins  with  it ; and  this  ge- 
nerally takes  place  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August. 
For  harvest  operations,  see  the  preceding  article  of  wheat. 

8.  Threshing.  The  same  as  wheat ; only  threshing  mills 
do  not  in  general,  hummel  it,  or  take  off  the  awns  so  well  as 
when  it  is  beaten  out  with  the  flail.  There  is  however, 
some  device  said  to  be  fallen  on  to  obviate  this  inaccuracy. 
But  not  having  myself  seen  it,  I do  not  attempt  to  describe  it. 

9.  Produce.  From  the  lands  on  which  bear  is  sown, 
being  in  high  order,  in  general,  the  produce  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  be  considerable  ; but  it  is  very  various.  On  some 
rich  lands,  by  the  fishing  towns  cn  the  coast,  there  are  pro- 
duced frequently  from  twelve  to  sixteen  bolls  the  Scotch 
acre.  As  however  a great  proportion  of  the  arable  land  in 
this  county,  is'  among  moors  and  hill  fields,  the  produce 
there  is  f^r  from  being  so  liberal.  I should  suppose,  on  the 
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whole,  that  the  crop  of  bear  and  barley  will  not  exceed 
seven  bolls  the  Scots  acre,  or  about  32-j-  bushels  the  English 
acre. 

10.  Manufacture  of  bread,  and  disposal  of  the  crop.  Bear 
meal  is  very  much  used  by  the  labouring  people  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  is  made  in  the  oat-mills  by  the  common  process  of 
shelling  and  grinding.  It  is  baked  into  thin  flexible  cakes ; 
and  eats  sweetly  for  several  days  after.  The  produce  of  or- 
dinary bear  may  be  about  twenty-four  pecks  of  this  meal 
from  a boll.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are  twenty-eight 
pecks ; and  but  rarely  under  twenty.  The  peck  here  stated 
is  the  ordinary  meal  weight  of  Scotland ; — eight  stones  Am- 
sterdam to  the  boll  of  sixteen  pecks.  And  of  this  weight 
the  bear  of  this  county  weighs  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
stones.  , 

Barley-bread  is  different  from  the  former,  being  made  not 
from  the  rough  grain,  but  from  hulled  barley.  It  is  pretty 
much  used  in  gentlemen’s  families ; — is  baked  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other ; and  is  far  from  being  unpleasant  to  the 
taste.  Most  people  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  prefer  it  to 
wheaten  bread  ; and  it  is  even  fairer.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time,  little  less  costly  ; for  there  will  not  from  the  best  grain, 
be  more  than  twenty-two  pecks  of  such  meal  from  a bolL 
Hulled  barley  is  in  very  general  use  for  making  broth,  either 
without,  or  along  with  greens  and  other  vegetables.  About 
a fourth  part  of  all  the  bear  and  barley  that  can  be  spared 
from  the  seed,  may  be  stated  as  made  use  of  in  meal  and  pot 
barley,  within  the  county.  Another  fourth  may  be  employ- 
ed in  Breweries,  or  in  Distilleries  in  the  county,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; while  the  remaining  half  may  be  transport- 
ed to  Leith  or  London,  by  Aberdeen  and  Montrose,  or  the 
sea  ports  within  the  county. 
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OATS. 

This  is  the  most  generally  cultivated  grain  in  the  county ; 
there  being  no  fewer  than  22,784-  acres  under  this  crop; 
which  is  almost  precisely  one  half  of  all  the  lands  in  aCtual 
tillage. 

1.  Preparation.  Oats  are  sown  inwall  lands  newly  broken 
up  from  old  pasture,  or  indeed  from  grass  lands  of  any  des- 
cription. About  half  the  whole  quantity  is  sown  from  ley. 
A considerable  portion,  perhaps  one  fourth,  is  sown  again, 
the  second  year  from  ley.  In  some  wild  places,  there  are 
a few  sown  even  the  third  year  in  succession.  The  remain- 
der is  sown  after  every  other  kind  of  crop,  wheat,  bear, peas, 
turnip,  potatoes,  and  even  after  summer  fallow.  In  fad  no 
kind  of  preparation  comes  amiss  to  this  grain ; which  is  per- 
haps indigenous  to  the  soil.  For  wild  oats  are  here  found 
every  where.  But  what  oats  thrive  best  on,  is  land  from 
ley,  to  which  they  are  almost  universally  destined. 

2.  Sort.  There  are  many  kinds  of  oats  5 or  rather,  there 
are  many  varieties  of  different  kinds,  which  may  all  be  re- 
duced to  three  principal  stems.  1st.  The  common  oats  of 
the  country,  understood  by  different  names,  in  different  pla- 
ces ; such  as  Blainslie  and  Fawns  in  the  south  ; Halkerton 
and  Angus,  in  this  county  and  in  Strathmore  ; and  Kildrum- 
jny,  in  Aberdeenshire.  This  last  variety  is  in  great  repute 
here,  both  for  quantity  and  earliness.  ‘2d.  Red  oats ; which 
were  introduced  in  1798,  and  are  in  favour  and  disgrace, 
alternately,  according  as  the  season  may  be  moist  or  dry  ; 
prospering  in  a wet  year  ; but  on  the  dry  gravelly  soil  of  this 
county  dwindling  to  almost  nothing  in  a season  of  drought. 
3 d.  Potatoe  oats.  These  were  introduced  by  myself  in  1802, 
and  are  now  very  general  over  the  whole  county.  They 
have  lost  somewhat  of  their  characteristic,  or  distinguishing 
qualities.  For,  from  being  the  earliest,  they  have  become 
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among  the  latest ; being  now  surpassed  in  the  former  res- 
pe&,  not  merely  by  the  red  oats,  but  by  the  common  oats  of 
the  country-  They  still  however,  retain  a plumpness  in  the 
grain ; but  are  beginning  to  get  thicker  in  the  husk.  And 
instead  of  yielding,  as  at  first,  twenty  pecks  of  meal  the  boll, 
they  rarely  now  exceed  seventeen  ; which  is  no  more  than 
the  red  oats,  and  the  best  of  the  common  country  oats,  pro- 
duce. It  must  be  remarked  in  this  statement,  that  I allude 
to  the  old  boll  of  oats,  which  is  nearly  a peck  larger  than 
Linlithgow  measure,  the  standard  measure  in  Scotland. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  understood  among  the  husband- 
men here,  than  that  oat’s  seed  should  be  frequently  changed. 
And  a considerable  attention  is  paid  to  this  accordingly.* 

3.  Seed.  This  is  from  four  to  four  and  a half  firlots,  the 

Scots  actOi  ' 

4.  Time  of  sowing.  From  the  first  of  March  to  the  mid- 
dle of  April ; and  often  later  in  backward  springs.  I have 
myself  sown  as  late  as  the  twelfth  of  May,  and  with  good 
success. 

5.  Culture  while  growing.  None,  unless  cutting  down 
thistles  should  be  so  called; 

6.  Harvest.  See  wheat.  Little  else  to  remark.  There 
are  always  some  oats  that  ripen  early,  and  some  that  are 
very  late. 

7.  Threshing.  See  die  preceding  articles. 

8.  Produce.  This  is  very  various ; sometimes  as  high  as 

* There  is  however  one  example  very  remarkable,  of  the  old  common  oat 
being  retained  unchanged  on  the  same  farm  for  upwards  of  8o  years,  where  it 
continues  still  undegenerated.  This  is  on  the  farm  of  Mill  of  Garvock.  The 
seed  is  completely  fair  and  not  unplump,  yielding  in  ordinary  seasons  15  or  16 
pecks  of  meal,  and  always  abundance  of  straw.  It  jnay  be  observed  of  thia 
farm  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  of  an  obdurate  clay  soil,  and  all  of  it  a nor- 
thern exposure.  There  is  however  part  of  it  a sandy  loam,  which  affords  a 
kind  of  change,  at  least  of  soil.  But  it  is  always  on  the  clay  that  the  best 
grain  is  produced. 
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sixteen  bolls  the  acre ; but  in  many  place's  lower  than  three- 
The  average  will  not  exceed  six  bolls  the  Scots  acre,  or 
28|;  bushels  the  acre  English. 

9.  Manufacture  of  bread  and  disposal  of  the  crop-  Oat 

bread  is  manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  barley  bread. 

The  cakes  are  onlyroore  hard  and  brittle.  Oat  bread  is  used 

in  every  family  in  the  county.  And  among  the  labourers, 

in  particular,  it  forms,  along  with  a small  proportion’  of  bear 

bread,  the  only  bread  they  eat.  They  bake  it  hete in  a soft- 
/ 

er  stile  and  thicker  than  in  the  Lothians,  though  from  the 
meal  being  grinded  somewhat  smaller,  thererjcould  be  none 
more  adapted  for  thin  and  hard  cakes.  The  oattaeal  in  this 
county,  is  reckoned  among  the  best  in  Scotland.  Oat-meal 
porridge  is  universally  used,  and  forms  at  least  twft  thirds, of 
the  food  of  the  common  people ; so  that  about  two, fifths  of 
the  produce  of  the  oat-crop  which  can  be  spared  from  the 
seed,  is  consumed  in  oat  meal,  within  the  county.  Perhaps 
one  tenth  part  is  consumed  in  feeding  the  horses ; while  the 
remainder  is  carried  to  Aberdeen  and  Montrose,  manufac- 
tured into  meal  for  these  two  towns ; or  is  transported  in 
grain,  to  Leith  or  to  England. 

PEAS. 

Peas  are  cultivated  over  the  whole  county,  but  in  a small 
proportion  to  the  other  kinds  of  grain ; and  perhaps  it  would 
be  no  great  loss  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  they  were 
given  up  altogether.  This  is  one  of  the  most  precarious 
crops ; so  that  not  twice  in  seven  years  is  it  fit  for  any  thing. 
And  what  is  worse,  'when  it  fails,  as  it  so  often  does,  the 
land  is  always  left  in  a wretched  condition.  The  late  Mr 
Barclay  of  Ury,  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  peas  as  a crop, 
that  he  would  not  admit  them  into  the  number  of  green  crops 
with  his  tenants  ; but  Always  accounted  this  crop  with  them 
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as  a white  crop  in  their  circumscribed  rotations  j and  he  did 
this  with  the  view  of  banishing  them  from  the  county  alto** 
gether,  as  being  a thriftless  and  pernicious  production . His 
idea  on  this  subjeCt,  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  •, , 
and  the  culture  of  peas  is  certainly  not  gaining  ground  in  this 
county,  but  diminishing  from  year  to  year. 

The  general  sort  is  the  early  kind,  or  Peebles  pea.  There 
is  another  sort  of  a later  nature  ; but  this  is  never  cultivated 
by  itself,  not  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  along  with 
beans,  on  the  coast  side,  where,  under  the  common  name 
of  Mashli,  there  are  frequently  great  crops  raised. 

BEANS. 

These  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  fifty  years,  arid 
the  cultivation  of  them  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the 
coast  side,  where  they  are  chiefly  found,  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Cyrus,  Benholme,  and  Bervie ; with  a few  in  the  parish- 
es of  Kinneff,  Dunnottar,  and  Arbuthnott. 

Like  the  gentle  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  beans  were 
supposed  to  be  too  delicate  for  this  northern  climate  ; and 
tli at  notion  long  operated  against  their  introduction,  and  still 
continues  in  some  measure;  to  retard  the  more  general  culti- 
vation of  them.  It  must  be  confessed  indeed,  that  die  bean 
is  not  quite  such  a hardy  plant  as  the  oat.  It  will  of  course 
suffer  more  in  seasons  of  unusual  severity,  even  in  the  low 
parts  of  the  country ; while  among  the  hills,  or  in  elevated 
situations,  much  exposed  to  early  frosts,  it  can  hardly  stand 
at  all.  But  in  a great  proportion  of  the  low  parts  of  th'13 
county,  more  especially  by  the  sea  side,  they  prosper  exceed- 
ingly. I certainly  have  never  seen,  in  any  part  of  the  Lo- 
thians,  weightier  crops  of  beans  than  on  this  coast,  between 
the  waters  of  North-esk  and  Bervie ; nor  did  I cVer  have  bet- 
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ter  beans  at  Granton,  on  the  shore  near  Edinburgh,  than  at 
Arbuthnott  Mains,  four  miles  inland  from  the  coast. 

1.  Preparation.  They  are  sometimes  sown  after  wheat, 
as  a corrective  to  that  exhausting  crop.  More  generally 
they  are  sown  after  oats  as  a preparative,  instead  of  fallow, 
for  wheat.  In  both  cases  they  are  sown  in  drills,  at  about 
thirty  inches  distance,  to  admit  of  hoeing  and  tillage  in  the 
early  part  of  summer.  In  some  cases,  a few  peas,  of  a late 
kind,  are  intermixed  with  them,  'to  serve  as  bands,  and  to 
improve  the  fodder.  It  is  thought,  however,  by  some,  a 
better  praftice  to  sow  them  without  mixture,  as  thereby, 
they  think,  a weightier  crop  is  produced.  Others  again, 
prefer  the  mixed  mode.  The  nature  of  the  following  season 
determines  this  question,  sometimes  in  favour  of  the  one  sys- 
tem, and  sometimes  in  favour  of  the  other.  In  a dry  sum- 
mer, the  crop  is  best  that  has  a few  peas  in  it ; while  in  a 
wet  summer,  clean  beans  commonly  succeed  best.  Some 
fields  are  sown  broad  cast,  with  beans  and  peas  intermixed y 
but  that  practice  is  very  limited. 

2.  Sort.  Among  the  great  variety  of  beans,  I do  not 
know  precisely  by  what  name  the  bean  of  this  county  is  dis- 
tinguished. It  seems  to  be  the  same  that  is  generally  culti- 
vated in  the  Lothians : — pretty  large,  both  in  stem  and  grain, 
and  fair  in  colour. 

' 3.  Seed.  About  from  five  to  six  firlots  (bushels),  the 

Scots  acre. 

4.  Time  of  sowing.  As  soon  as  possible  after  winter  y 
in  the  end  of  January,  if  it  can  be  done,  and  continuing  to 
sow  till  the  middle  of  march,  if  not  possible  to  accomplish  it 
sooner. 

5.  Culture  while  growing.  CorreCtly  hand  hoed  as  soon 
as  the  rows  are  visible  y after  which,  the  horse  hoe  is  intro- 
duced, and  continues  alternately  to  take  from,  and  lay  to , 
the  earth  between  the  drills,  as  long  as  practicable ; which 
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may  be  till  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  growth  be- 
comes so  luxuriant  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  access. 

6.  Harvest.  Generally  about  the  middle  of  the  com 
harvest,  which  in  cotnmon,  is  from  the  20th  of  August  to 
the  first  of  October.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  no  sign  of  a good 
crop  of  beans,  to  be  very  early  ready  but  even  the  very 
latest  may  be  a great  crop.  They  are  spread  across  the 
drills  as  they  are  cut  down ; and  after  remaining  in  that  po- 
sition six  or  eight  days,  to  ivin,  they  are  bound  up  in  sheaves, 
and  set  in  stooks,  in  which  situation  they  continue,  perhaps 
two  weeks,  till  ready  to  be  brought  home,  and  put  into 
stacks.  But  standing  fairly  in  the  stook  (and  they  are  not 
easily  deranged),  they  are  secure  against  all  weather.  There 
is  no  instance  of  beans  either  growing  or  rotting  in  the 
stook. 

7.  Threshing.  The  same  as  other  victual.  The  thresh- 
ing mills  manage  them  most  effectually. 

8.  Produce.  In  years  of  ordinary  fertility,  this  may  be 
stated  at  from  seven  to  eight  bolls  the  Scots  acre.  In  many 
instances,  twelve  bolls  or  more.  But  there  are  seasons  in, 
which  beans,  as  well  as  peas,  are  deficient.  Thus  in  1 807, 
they  would  not  average  five  bolls.  But  in  that  year  also, 
the  peas  did  not  average  one  boll ; — in  many  fields  not  one 
peck  the  acre.  That  however,  was  a summer  and  harvest 
of  singular  calamity  to  the  fruits  of  the  field. 

9.  Disposal  of  the  crop.  v A small  quantity  is  retained  at 
home  to  mix  with  the  horse-corn  and  for  seed.  The  rest 
are  sent  almost  all  to  Leith,  or  other  parts  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  or  to  England. 

The  quantity  of  land  sown  with  peas  and  beans,  in  this 
county,  is  1742  English  acres.  In  ascertaining  this  faCl,  I 
unluckily  omitted  to  distinguish  between  peas  and  beans. 
But  knowing  how  much  land  there  is  sown  with  both,  and 

that  in  the  three  southmost  coast  side  parishes  few  peas  are 
Mm  2 
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sown ; I should  suppose  that  the  whole  quantity  in  these 
parishes,  viz.  514  acres,  may  be  stated  as  the  proportion  in 
beans  and  ma&hli,  and  that  the  remaining  1228  acres,  are 
peas,  sown  separately,  in  small  proportions,  over  the  rest  of 
the  county.  The  average  produce  of  the  whole  may  be  star 
ted  at  5 bolls  the  Scots  acre. 

POTATOES. 

These  were  originally  from  South  America,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  in  the  year  1565,  where 
they  still  continue  to  be  cultivated  more  extensively  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  much  known  in  England,  for  a long  time  after  they 
were  familiar  to  the  Irish.  For  in  1663,  it  was  recommend- 
ed to  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  to  endeavour  to  get  the 
knowledge  of  the  culture  of  this  root  diffused  through  the 
kingdom,  as  the  means  of  preventing  a famine  5 and  the  gen- 
tleman who  proposed  this  had  'the  thanks  of  the  society  for 
the  suggestion.  That  they  were  for  a considerable  time 
after  the  period  last  mentioned,  considered  by  the  English  as 
peculiarly  an  Irish  production,  is  known  from  a ludicrous 
circumstance  taken  notice  of  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain; — who  states,  that  in  1086,  when 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  sent  a deputation  of  two  of 
their  number  to  congratulate  king  James  II.  on  the  measures 
of  his  government.  The  populace  of  London,  by  way  of 
derision,  walked  in  procession  before  them,  with  potatoes 
stuck  on  the  tops  of  sticks,  in  imitation  of  sceptres  and 
maces,  and  bawled  out,  “ make  way  for  the  Irish  ambassa- 
dors”. 

In  Sweden,  potatoes  are  taken  notice  of  as  early  as  in 
J747.  But  it  should  seem  they  had  not  been  grown  to  any 
great  extent.  For  nearly  twenty  years  afyer,  namely,  in 
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,1764,  a royal  ediCt  was  published  to  encourage  their  culti- 
vation. There  are  still  several  countiies  in  Europe,  where 
potatoes  are  not  known.  In  France  they  were  very  little 
known  till  after  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  not  more  than  20 
years  since  they  were  introduced  into  Bavaria,  by  count 
Rumford. 

In  Kincardineshire  this  useful  plant  was  first  cultivated, 
about  the  year  1727,  in  the  village  of  Mary  kirk,  by  an  old 
soldier,  who  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  it,  together 
with  some  roots  in  his  possession,  from  his  peregrinations  in 
Ireland.  He  lived  here,  however,  only  a single  season. 
And  although  the  villagers  were  ready  enough  to  steal  his 
crop,  none  of  them  had  the  ingenuity  to  cultivate  it  after  he 
was  gone.  They  would  indeed  look  long  in  vain,  for  the 
seed  from  the  stems.  This  circumstance  I relate  on  the  tes- 
timony of  a respeftable  farmer,  whose  grandfather  stated  it 
as  having  happened  when  he  was  a boy  there  at  school. 

Potatoes  were  not  again  introduced  into  the  Mearns,  till 
about  the  year  1760 ; when  they  were,  for  several  years  af- 
ter, such  a rare  production,  as  to  be  reckoned  equally  pre- 
cious with  apples  and  pears,  and  were  distributed  on  holy- 
days  with  tho  same  sparing  hand.  Indeed,  till  about  the  yeat 
1775,  there  were  few  farms  on  which  there  was  above  an 
eight  part  of  an  acre  grown.  At  present  they  are  planted 
in  every  farm  over  the  whole  county;  and  every  cottager 
almost  has  his  plot  of  potatoes.  The  quantity  altogether, 
amounts  to  1 160  acres  English. 

1.  Preparation.  The  order  in  the  rotation  is  not  striflly 
limited ; but  it  is  most  commonly  after  ley-oats.  The 
ground  uniformly  receives  a winter  fallow,  or  a single 
ploughing  before  winter.  It  is  afterwards  ploughed  in  the 
spring,  twice  or  thrice,  according  as  it  may  require;  it  being 
always  intended  that  the  soil  should  be  well  pulverised. 
Potatoes  are  always  planted  in  drills  from  two  to  three  feet 
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in  width  from  each  other ; and  the  plants  or  cuts  are  dropt 
in  at  a distance  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in  the  rows.  The  land 
is  always  well  dunged,  and  the  dung  commonly  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drills,  below  the  cuts.  Yet  sometimes  it  is 
spread  equally  over  the  whole  surface,  and  the  ground 
ploughed  over  in  broad  ridges ; the  plants  being  in  this  case, 
dropt  in  every  third  furrow. 

2.  Sort.  There  is  a white  kidney  potato  very  generally 
planted : It  is  an  early  kind,  and  eats  remarkably  well  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  season  ; but  becomes  tough  and  waxy,  and 
also  shoots  very  early  towards  the  spring ; and  is  not  then 
very  palatable.  But  the  kind  most  generally  planted  is  a 
round  sort,  of  a darkish  colour,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  earth  in  which  it  grows.  It  has  a coarse  and 
rough  appearance,  but  is  very  hardy  and  prolific  ; and  al- 
though with  rather  an  earthy  flavour  at  first,  it  improves 
every  day,  by  keeping,  till  it  becorhes  remarkably  well  tast- 
ed, as  well  as  meally,  in  the  spring.  It  will  keep  till  mid- 
summer, when  it  is  relieved  by  the  new  crop  of  kidneys. 
So  that  potatoes  are  thus  obtained  the  whole  year  over. 
The  disease  of  curl  is  not  known  among  the  potatoes  in  this 
county.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
never  fully  ripening  in  this  northern  climate,  but  continuing 
to  have  leaves  to  the  last.  See  Mid  Lothian  Survey,  page 
108,  first  8vo.  edition. 

.3.  Seed.  Aboyt  two  Kincardineshire  bolls,  or  ten  cwt. 
the  acre  English. 

4.  Time  of  planting.  From  the  middle  of  April,  to  the 
middle  of  May. 

5.  Culture  while  growing.  So  soon  as  the  plants  begin 
to  appear,  which  is  usually  about  the  first  week  in  June,  the 
land  gets  a complete  harrowing.  After  which,  in  six  or 
fight  days,  it  is  hand-hoed, — then  horse  and  hand  hoed  al- 
ternately, till  the  rows  close,  which  commonly  happens  by 
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the  first  of  August,  when  the  crop  takes  care  of  itself,  as  a 
weed  among  it  can  then  hardly  exist.  A crop  of  potatoes 
in  full  blossom,  has  perhaps  as  rich  an  appearance  as  an; 
crop  that  land  in  this  country,  can  produce. 

6.  Taking  up  and  storing.  As  soon  as  the  corn  harvest 
is  over,  the  potatoes  are  dug  up ; sometimes  with  the  spade, 
or  with  a three  pronged  fork,  and  sometimes  with  the 
plough.  The  first  is  the  p raft  ice  on  all  the  little  patches  on 
the  lands  of  the  cottagers ; and  the  last  is  resorted  to  by 
such  masters  as  may  have  an  acre  or  more.  Few  people 
have  to  the  extent  of  three  acres.  The  method  of  storing 

* them  is,  generally,  to  lay  them  in  heaps  on  the  fields  adja- 
cent to  where  they  grew,  and  to  cover  them  with  earth,  tea 
or  twelve  inches  thick,  drawing  the  heap  to  a narrow  point 
at  top,  to  make  it  defend  against  rain.  There  may  be  from 
three  to  four  bolls  in  one  of  these  heaps. 

7.  Produce.  As  potatoes  are  almost  all  cultivated  in 
small  patches,  each  having  a distinft  owner,  every  attention 
is,  of  course,  paid  to  them ; and  the  crop  in  consequence, 
is  in  general,  good.  It  may  vary  less  or  more,  according  to 
the  season.  But  I should  suppose  the  average  to  be  not  less 
than  24  Kincardineshire  bolls,  or  six  tons  the  English  acre. 

The  peck  is  equal  in  weight  to  a firlot  of  meal,  or  351b. 
Averdupois.  The  boll,  or  sixteen  pecks,  is  of  course  35 
stones,  or  five  cwt.  Hence  four  bolls  to  the  ton.  Thus, 
as  there  are  1160  acres  under  potatoes,  in  this  county,  there 
should  be  27,840  bolls,  or  6960  tons  produced  yearly,  and 
which  at  an  average,  may  be  stated  as  worth  £2  8s-  the  too, 
or  £ 14'  8s.  the  English  acre. 

8.  How  disposed  of.  From  the  foregoing  statement  it 
may  be  found,  that  it  will  require  2360  bolls  for  seed.  Of  • 
the  remainder,  or  25,9S4  bolls,  the  produce  of  100  acres  is 
probably  disposed  of  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Aberdeen 
and  Montrose  perhaps  about  60  acres  will  be  consumed 
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by  cattle,  and  the  rest  may  be  stated  as  used  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  four  bolls  per 
annum  to  each  family,  as  will  be  more  particularly  stated  in 
Chap.  XVII.  This  should  seem  incredible,  were  it  not 
known  that  potatoes  are  consumed  by  all  ranks,  and  that 
they  form  a considerable'proportion  of  the  food  of  the  low- 
er orders. 

In  manuaCluring  potatoes  into  starch,  (little  practised  in 
this  county)  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a peck  will  produce 
Sib.  of  this  article  dried,  while  a peck  of  wheat  produces  Sib. 
Were  then  the  respective  values  of  these  two  plants  to  be 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  the  finest  farinaceous  matter 
contained  in  each ; five  bolls  of  potatoes  should  be  equal  to 
three  bolls  of  wheat ; or  in  other  words,  should  contain  an 
equal  quantity  of  nutricious  food,  On  this  supposition,  the 
above  quantity  of  27,840  bolls  of  potatoes  would  be  equal 
to  17,904  bolls  of  wheat.  And  this  again,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  bolls  an  acre,  would  be  equal  to  the  produce  of  2238 
Scots  acres  of  wheat,  or  about  2800  acres  English.  Hence 
11  GO  acres  in  potatoes  will  be  equal  to  2800  English  acres  in 
wheat.  This  statement,  if  it  be  corrett,  will  place  the  value 
of  the  potato  crop  in  a very  high  point  of  view,  to  which 
we  must  add  that  the  cultivation  itself  of  this  root  forms  an 
excellent  preparation  for  a crop  of  wheat. 

Were  we  to  compare  potatoes  with  oats,  the  following 
would  be  the  result.  Oat  meal  is  generally  about  double  the 
price  of  potatoes.  Now,  if  price  be  the  true  index  of  their 
respective  worth,  as  articles  of  food,  then  a boll  of  oat  meal 
may  be  stated  as  containing  double  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment of  a boil  of  potatoes,  so  that  27,840  bolls  of  the  one 
should  be  equal  to  13,920  bolls  of  the  other.  But  to  pro- 
duce this,  it  would,  from  the  average  crop  of  oats  in  this  coun- 
ty, viz.  six  bolls  the  Scots  acre,  require  2320  Scots  acres,  or 
2800  acres  English ; instead  of  1168  that  is  required  to  pro- 
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duce  aa  equal  proportion  of  food,  ■when  under  potatoes. 
Well  then  may  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  be  stated  as  one  of 
the  means  of  preventing  a scarcity. 

TURNIP. 

The  first  time  turnips  were  seen  in  this  county,  was  about 
the  year  1 754-.  At  that  period  Robt.  Scott,  Esq.  of  Dunin- 
ald,  introduced  them  on  the  farm  of  Milton  of  Mathers,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus,  which  he  then  possessed  In  lease  ‘,  N 
but  this  gentleman  had  few  imitators  for  many  years.  About 
1*764.,  Wdliam  Lyall,  farmer  in  Wattieston,  parish  of  For- 
doun,  had  about  half  an  acre  of  turnips  ; which  were  then 
such  a rarity  as  to  be  sold  in  Ismail  quantities,  at  the  rate  of 
a penny  the  stone  weight,  to  the  neighbourhood,  as  kitchen 
vegetables.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1775  that  they 
began  to  be  generally  cultivated.  They  are  now  however 
universal  over  the  whole  county  ; insomuch  that  about  one 
seventh  part  of  all  the  lands  under  crop  from  tillage,  or  about 
61 46  English  acres,  is  in  turnip. 

1.  Preparation.  The  land  is  always  put  in  the  finest  or- 
der possible,  by  frequently  repeated  previous  tillage ; of 
which  it  is  indispensible  that  one  ploughing  should  be  before 
winter,  that  the  soil  may  have  the  advantage  of  pulverisa- 
tion from  the  frost.  Immediately  before  sowing,  both  dung 
and  lime  are  commonly  applied.  Where  it  can  be  done, 
these  are  thought  to  answer  the  purpose  better  when  applied 
in  the  preceding  year.  But  this  is  rarely  practicable ; the 
state  of  manure  being  not  so  plentiful  as  to  admit  of  much 
anticipation.  Turnips  are  almost  always  sown  in  drills ; 
which,  besides  doing  more  justice  to  the  land,  from  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  of  horse  hoeing  in  summer,  are  really  better 
for  the  turnip  crop,  as  the  land  is  thereby  kept  drier  in  winter. 
Dry  land  is  indeed  indispensible  for  this  crop.  It  may  be 
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made  to  vegetate  on  damp  soil ; and  while  the  drought  of 
summer  lasts,  the  turnips  will  prosper.  But  they  never  can 
stand  the  winter  in  such  situations.  Even  in  drills,  that  so 
readily  allow  the  surface  water  to  drain  off;  turnips  will  not 
thrive,  in  wet  weather,  on  damp  soil.  In  broad-cast,  they 
perish  utterly,  on  wet  land. 

2.  Sort.  White,  red,  green,  &c.  The  white  is  the  most 
early,  and  the  least  hardy.  It  comes  sooner  to  maturity,  and 
is  perhaps  the  largest  of  all  the  sorts,  but  sooner  perishes  in 
winter.  The  red  is  much  more  hardy  than  the  white,  but  is 
not  quite  so  large  in  size.  The  green  is  also  hardy  and 
stands  the  winter.  The  yellow,  though  a small  turnip, 
seems  of  all  others,  to  stand  the  winter  storms  the  best.  It 
almost  never  perishes,  but  continues  fresh  and  succulent  till 
the  latest  period  in  the  spring. — A variety  is  proper  on  dif- 
ferent accounts.  It  tends  to  ensure  a succession  ; and  the 
cattle  feed  more  heartily  on  different  kinds  than  when  con- 
fined to  one  sort  only. 

3.  Seed.  About  2lb.  the  Scots  acre.  Much  less  would 
be  sufficient,  were  one  always  sure  that  it  would  vegetate: 
Yet  there  is  an  error  in  too  thick  sowing.  For  springing  up 
crowded  together,  the  plants  enfeeble  one  another,  at  a time 
when  they  ate  naturally  tender.  There  are  some  ingenious 
enough  machines  in  use,  for  sowing  turnip  seed.  That 
which  sows  two  rows  at  a time  seems  to  be  preferable  to 
that  which  sows  only  one : Not  that  it  is  more  expeditious, 
which  is  a matter  of  little  moment,  but  that  it  is  more  steady, 
being  supported,  without  wavering,  on  the  top  of  two  diills, 
instead  of  tottering  on  the  top  of  one.  These  drilling  bar- 
rows  have  a decided  advantage  in  depositing  the  seed  at 
such  a degree  of  depth  in  the  soil  as  to  ensure  vegetation. 
They  are  however  attended  with  the  bad  consequence  of 
laying  the  seeds  so  closely  together  as  to  weaken  the  plants 
a*  they  grow  up.  The  pepper  box  machine  surpasses  them 
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in  this  respeft ; for  it  scatters  its  seed  over  a wider  space; 
and  the  young  plants  are  hence  more  vigorous  from  the  be- 
ginning. This  simple  implement  costs  about  six-pence — the 
barrow  costs  about  six  guineas. 

4.  Time  of  sowing.  A veneration  for  set  times  and  sea- 
sons prevails  still  so  far  in  this  county  as  to-  occasion  the  ge- 
neral commencement  of  turnip  seed  time  to  be  deferred  till 
the  week  of  Tarnty-Muir  (Trinity  fair  of  Brechin),  about  the 
middle  of  June  ; — then  to  finish  as  fast  as  possible  after  it. 
Perhaps  the  better  way  to  ensure  a crop  against  all  hazards, 
would  be  to  begin  by  the  last  week  of  May,  and  to  continue 
sowing,  at  intervals,  piece  by  piece,  the  whole  month  of 
June ; which  method,  besides  giving  more  chances  of  season, 
would  have  the  effeft  to  give  more  leisure  for  the  hand-hoe- 
ing, as  the  crop  would  come  forward,  not  all  at  once,  but 
by  degrees.  Many  people  are  now  adopting  this  practice. 

5.  Cultivation  while  growing.  Hand-hoed  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  gotten  into  the  rough  leaf,  which  is  commonly  in 
the  course  of  two  weeks  after  sowing.  This  operation  is 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  setting  off  the  plants  to  a due  dis- 
tance of  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  the  row.  Another 
hand-hoeing  in  two  or  three  weeks  after,  generally  finishes 
this  part  of  the  process.  But  horse-hoeing  with  various  ma- 
chines, is  bestowed  from  the  beginning,  and  continued  till 
the  rows  begin  to  close,  which  is  usually  in  about  eight  or 
ten  weeks  after  sowing.  The  last  ploughing  operation  con- 
sists in  a double  moulded  plough  laying  the  earth  up  neatly 
to  the  rows,  and  leaving  a clean  open  furrow  between  them 
to  carry  off  the  rain. 

6.  Produce.  Turnips  are  frequently  eight  or  ten  pounds 
weight,  and  sometimes  much  more.  But  it  is  reckoned  a 
fair  crop  to  average  four  pounds  each  ; which  will  amount 
to  about  thirty  tons  weight  the  Scots  acre,  or  twenty-four 
tons  the  acre  English  ; and  may  be  worth  in  this  county,  a- 
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bout  4s.  the  ton  weight,  or  £6  the  Scots  acre,  or  £4  16s. 
the  acre  English. 

7.  Disposal  of  the  crop.  There  being  very  few  sheep 
fed  on  turnips,  they  are  almost  wholly  given  to  the  black 
cattle ; not  for  the  purpose  of  fattening,  but  chiefly  for  rear- 
ing of  stock.  This  is  the  great  objeCt  of  the  husbandman  in 
this  county ; and  with  this  view  turnips  are  dealt  out  liberal- 
ly to  cattle  of  all  ages.  They  are  eaten  partly  on  pasture 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  different  fields  in  which  they  grow, 
where  they  are  scattered  down  daily ; and  partly  in  the  sheds, 
or  in  the  stills,  where  the  cattle  are  put  up  during  winter, 
or  in  the  night. 

There  are  about  5000  cattle  sold  yearly  from  this  county, 
that  have  been  reared  in  it.  Of  these  there  will  not  be  more 
than  500  fed  beasts  fit  for  slaughter.  The  others  are  chief- 
ly two  and  three  years  old  stots,  half  fattened,  and  that  are 
travelled  South  to  the  I.othians,  or  to  England,  to  be  finished 
in  fattening,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  populous  towns,  where 
they  are  finally  consumed.  The  whole  population  of  the 
county  would  not,  of  itself,  consume  even  the  half  of  those 
few  that  are  fed  in  it.  Montrose  and  Aberdeen  take  off  the 
greater  part. 

Much  of  the  improved  state  of  the  lands  in  Kincardine- 
shire has  been  owing  to  the  introdu&ion  of  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry ; and  much  of  the  hearty  state  of  the  thriving  stock 
of  cattle  which  every  where  abounds  in  the  Mearns,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

FLAX. 

This  has  been  cultivated  time  immemorial,  in  this  county ; 
but  always  in  small  patches ; till  about  the  year  1760,  when 
some  people  ventured  to  sow  whole  fields,  of  two  or  three 
gcres  of  it.  At  present  there  are  236  acres  English  under 
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this  crop.  It  is  still,  however,  in  general,  sown  in  small 
parcels,  of  pecks,  and  of  lippies,  for  there  is  not  perhaps 
half  a dozen  of  instances  in  which  a single  farmer  sows  to 
the  extent  of  three  or  four  acres.  It  is  reckoned  a great 
scourger  of  the  ground.  It  certainly  returns  nothing  to  the 
dung-hill.  And  as  it  is  attended  with  a considerable  deal 
of  trouble  in  the  watering  and  drying  season,  which  happens 
about  the  commencement  of  the  corn  harvest,  it  frequently 
falls  into  disgrace,  and  would  be  abandoned  altogether,  were 
it  not  patronised  by  the  thrifty  Goodwives,  with  whom  it 
is  always  a favourite  crop. 

1.  Preparation.  In  the  rotation,  it  almost  uniformly  suc- 
t ceeds  ley  oats.  It  thrives  best  on  half  reduced  soil,  and 

would  make  a poor  crop  on  highly  pulverised  land,  after  tur- 
nip or  summer  fallow.  It  seems  even  to  thrive  best  on  poor 
land.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  land  should  be  ren- 
dered smooth  on  the  surface  previous  to  the  sowing,  by  fre- 
quent harrowing,  and  after  sowing,  by  breaking  the  clods 
with  mells,  and  by  carrying  off  the  loose  stones.  This  part 
of  the  work  is  always  cheerfully  performed  by  the  women. 

2.  Sort.  There  are  three  kinds  of  seed, — Dutch , which 
is  reckoned  the  best.  Riga, — by  some  people  esteemed  little 
inferior  to  the  former  -,  only  it  is  always  mixed  with  the  seed 
of  a weed  which  grows  very  like  flax,  but  produces  no  lint. 
— And  Philadelphia  seed,  of  uncertain  character,  and  only 
employed  when  neither  of  the  other  two  can  be  had.  Some- 
times people  sow  home  raised  seed.  But  it  is  not  in  repute. 

8.  Seed.  About  eight  pecks  barley  measure  to  the  Scots 
acre.  A barrel  contains  18  such  pecks. 

4.  Time  of  sowing.  In  the  beginning  of  May. 

5.  Culture  while  growing.  It  tequires  very  little.  The 
hand  weeding,  which,  in  the  Lothians,  is  such  a tedious  o- 
peration,  is  hardly  necessary  here  at  all.  For  annual  weeds 
do  not  abound  on  such  lands  as  flax  is  commonly  sown  upon. 
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And  where  there  are  any  weeds,instead  of  employing  women, 
they  put  on  a flock  of  sheep,  which,  without  touching  a stalk 
of  flax,  pick  them  out  very  carefully.  Pebple  actually  bor- 
row one  another’s  sheep  for  the  purpose. 

6.  Time  of  pulling.  Commonly  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. It  is  watered  immediately  thereafter.  And  when  it 
has  lien  in  the  steep  eight  or  ten  days,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  warmer  requiring  the  shorter  time,  it  is 
spread  on  some  bare  pasture  to  dry ; and  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, it  is  taken  up,  and  sent  to  the  lint-mills,  without 
delay. 

7.  Produce.  This  is  extremely  various  : In  some  cases 
there  will  be  thirty-six  stones  weight  Averdupois,  the  Scots 
acre.  In  others  there  will  not  be  six.  And  all  this  variety, 
without  any  perceptible  difference,  either  in  the  soil  or  in  the 
management.  When  a great  produce  happens,  it  operates 
like  a fortunate  prize  in  the  lottery.  Every  body  is  willing 
to  try  their  chance  next  season,  with  the  favourite  crop. 
Another  season  turns  out  to  be  a bad  crop  of  flax.  And 
then  it  requires  no  little  coaxing  from  the  wives  to  make 
their  goodmen  repeat  the  experiment.  The  distribution  of 
premiums,  in  proportion  to  the  crop  ought  to  be  reversed. 
A great  crop  stands  in  need  of  no  premium.  It  is  the  owner 
of  the  deficient  crop  that  ought  to  be  remunerated  by  the 
public. 

8.  Disposal  of  the  crop.  Almost  all  used  at  home,  and 
spun  in  the  different  families  who  grow  it.  They  who  have 
fields  of  it,  and  of  course  more  than  can  be  needed  at  home, 
sell  the  surplus  to  their  neighbours,  who  may  have  none.  It 
brings  about  twenty  shillings  the  stone  weight,  as  it  corpes 
unheckled  from  the  mill.  There  is  very  little  seed  saved. 
For  in  that  case,  as  it  must  remain  longer  on  the  ground,  the 
lint  itself  is  not  so  good  and  the  ciop  becomes  doubly  severe 
on  the  land.  If  we  suppose  20  stones  an  acre  at  an  average, 
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and  the  price  20$.  the  stone,  this  would  produce  £20  an 
acre,  seemingly  an  immense  return.  But  the  expence  attend- 
ing this  crop  and  the  great  trouble  it  occasions,  reduces  much 
the  profit.  It  is  a singular  faCt,  that  the  Mearns  flax  is  nev- 
er so  good  a crop  as  that  in  Angus,  nor  so  fine  in  quality. 

/ . 

SECT.  V. 

-Crops  introduced , but  not  generally  cultivated. 

RUTA-BAGA,  on  SWEDISH  TURNIP. 

This  species  of  turnip  is  ascertained  to  stand  the  rigour  of 
any  winter,  unhurt.*  It  does  not  even  rot,  when  partially 
eaten  by  hares  or  cattle,  as  all  other  turnips  do ; but  what 
remains  of  it.  continues  all  the  season  over,  as  fresh  as  ever. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  this  county,  but  is  cultivated  only 
to  small  extent,  perhaps  not  fifty  acres  in  all } and  these  are 
included  in  the  quantity  stated  as  under  turnips.  It  requires 
cither  to  be  sown  more  early  in  the  field  than  common  tur- 
nips, (about  the  middle  of  May),  or  to  be  transplanted  from 
a seed  bed  at  the  usual  time  of  sowing.  The  first  case  is 
rarely  practicable  here  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  the 
last  is  a very  tedious  operation.  This  will  serve  to  account 
for  the  small  progress  made  in  its  cultivation.  It  is  found  to 
be  very  much  adapted  to  keep  in  store,  though  taken  up  be- 
fore winter.  And  this  is  a favourable  circumstance  respect- 
ing it,  as  thereby  a supply  of  food  can  be  readily  obtained, 

• An  instance  to  the  contrary  of  this  has  however  been  observed  in  Spring 
1809,  in  the  vicinity  of  Upper  Banchory,  Rnta-Ba[;a  failed  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  still  more  than  the  commen  turnip.  But  this  single  oc- 
currence ought  not  to  invalidate  the  very  general  experience  of  its  remarkable 
'hardihood. 
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even  In  the  midst  of  the  severest  storm.  But  common  tur- 
nips have  the  same  good  quality  of  keeping  in  a much  great- 
er degree  than  is  generally  supposed. 

CABBAGES  and  COLEWORTS. 

There  are  in  this  county,  several  instances  of  these  being 
cultivated  in  fields  •,  but  all  on  a very  small  scale.  The 
trouble  of  transplanting  them  will  long  operate  against  their 
extensive  cultivation  in  this  thinly  peopled  county,  so  scarce 
of  labourers. Included  in  the  land  in  turnip. 

YAMS. 

These,  a coarse  kind  of  potatoes,  were  introduced  here, 
about  the  year  1775,  but  still  have  made  little  progress. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  as  food  for  work  horses,  parti- 
cularly in  the  spring  time,  when  a few  of  these  laid  in  the 
mauger,  make  the  dry  fodder  at  that  season,  go  down  with 
a better  relish.  An  acre  will  suffice,  in  this  manner,  to  bait 
eight  horses  for  four  months  ; not  as  a substitute  for  oats, 
but  as  coming  in  aid  of  them,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
horses  at  that  busy  time.  The  quantity  grown  in  this  county 
is  included  in  the  potato  land. 

TARES,  < • 

This  horse  crop  is  also  little  attended  to ; yet  it  forms  an 
important  link  in  the  supply  of  green  food,  coming  in  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  crops  of  clover,  which  seldom 
meet  one  another.  The  winter  tare,  I believe,  is  not  known  , 
in  this  county ; at  least  I have  never  met  with  it.*  It  is 

* Except  in  a single  instance  of  my  own  sowing  for  crop  1809.  From  the 
extreme  inclemency  of  this  year,  (the  snow  lying  thick  even  to  the  last  day  of 
May)  the  crop  although  very  good,  was  not  very  early.  It  did  not  cut  un- 
til the  first  of  July,  neither  did  I sow  turnips  after  it,  as  the  field  was  r.at  clear- 
ed of  the  tares  until  the  first  of  August.  . 
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sown  In  autumn,  and  is  commonly  ready  to  be  cut  by  the 
end  of  May,  or  first  week  of  June,  before  clover  can  be  had. 
This  is  a crop  that  should  the  more  readily  find  admittance, 
that  it  interferes  with  no  other.  And  a crop  of  turnips  can 
be  made  to  follow  it  in  the  same  season,  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility. It  is  customary  to  mix  it  with  rye,  which  promotes 

its  growth  by  training  it  upwards. Included  in  the  peas 

land. 


RYE. 

I have  not  met  with  any  rye  in  this  county,  But  it  is 
grown  both  to  the  south  and  the  north  of  it.  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  Montrose  there  are  several  fields  of  winter  rye ; and  on 
Dee  side,  in  the  territory  of  Braemar,  there  is  a kind  of 
spring  rye  sown,  very  generally,  among  the  oats,  for  the  sake 
chiefly  of  increasing  the  fodder  in  that  country  of  scarcity  of 
winter  provender. 


HEMP. 

This  has  been  grown  in  Kincardineshire,  but  is  known 
now  only  from  tradition.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
could  be  cultivated  with  profit.  But  this  crop,  and  even  flax, 
would  require  a set  of  people  to  manage  it,  distinft  from  the 
husbandmen,  whose  only  share  in  the  cultivation,  should  be 
to  prepare  die  ground.  A few  years  ago  a premium  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  was  offered  by  a London  society,  to  any 
person  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  (in  which  part  of  this 
county  is  included),  that  should  cultivate  fifty  acres  of  Hemp! 
They  might  as  well  have  required  fifty  acres  of  cucumbers. 
Of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
were  the  last  to  be  thought  of  for  any  one  man  to  spare  fifty 
acres  for  hemp,  were  even  the  situation  adapted  to  it,  and 
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the  pra&ice  known.  There  arc  butfew  tenants  in  the  High* 
lands  that  have  fifty,  acres  of  arable  land  altogether. 

LUCERNE. 

The  chief  example  I have  met  with  of  Lucerne  in  this 
county,  is  on  the  lands  of  Banchory  lodge, where  Col.  Burnett 
has  a small  parcel  of  it  in  apparently  prosperous  circumstan- 
ces. It'  was  in  its  second  year  when  I saw  it,  and  on  the 
24th  of  August  it  was  almost  ready  for  bring  cut  the  third 
time  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Cattle  of  all  kinds  seem 
to  be  fond  of  it,  and  from  this  successful  experiment  of  Col. 
Burnett’s,  (on  about  one  fourth  of  an  acre)  it  is  probable  that 
the  cultivation  may  become  extended.  It  is  hardly  50  years 
since  the  cultivation  of  clover  of  every  species  wras  as  little 
known  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  Lieut.  Col.  Scott  of 
Brotherton  has  also  a small  plot  of  it  in  his  garden,  very  pros* 
perous. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

GRASS. 

SECT.  I. 

NATURAL  MEADOWS. 


The  natural  meadows  in  this  county,  may  be  all  compre- 
hended under  the  denomination  of  swamps  and  morasses,  of 
which  there  are  specimens  in  almost  every  farm.  Formerly 
these  produced  the  only  hay  in  the  country,  and  they  are 
still, almost  exclusively,  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  It  was 
from  hay  of  this  kind  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland’s  cavalry 
were  supplied,  in  1746,  when  in  Aberdeen,  on  his  march  to 
the  north,  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  army  Even  this  miserable 

forage  was  not  obtained  without  much  labour ; part  of  it 
being  furnished  from  the  swamps  among  the  woods  of  Fet- 
teressoe,  at  the  distance  of  ^sixteen  miles,  by,  at  that  time,  a 
very  bad  road. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  such  land 
in  the  Mearns ; but  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  patches  less  or 
greater  all  over  the  county,  1 should  conjedlure  that  it  may 
amount  to  one  tenth  part  of  all  the  lands  that  still  remain  to 
be  improved  by  tillage  : and  these  are  ascertained  to  amount 
to  about  28,000  acres.  If  this  conjefture  be  well  founded, 
the  quantity  of  such  meadow  land  will  be  2,800  acres. ' 

The  whole  is  susceptible  of  improvement  by  draining  and 
tillage,  and  much  of  such  land  has  been  already  reclaimed. 
Having  been  water-fed  for  ages,  it  is  always  the  most  fertile 
when  brought  into  cultivation,  a circumstance  that  will  accel- 
erate its  improvement,  as  the  profit  hence  accruing,  is  so 
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very  apparent.  The  present  produce  of  hay  from  these 
meadows  is  neither  ample  nor  of  good  quality. 

SECT.  II. 

t 

PASTURE  FROM  ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

These  are  to  be  met  with  around  every  gentleman’s  seat, 
and  generally  in  a very  high  state  of  production.  The  most 
extensive  of  such  pastures  are  at  Ury  and  Fasque ; and  there 
are  some  remarkably  rich  at  Monboddo.  Great  part  of 
these  has  been  nearly  forty  years  in  grass,  laid  down  in  land 
in  the  most  correft  state  of  cultivation ; and  part  has  been 
still  farther  enriched  since,  by  top  dressings.  These  pas- 
tures, except  a portion  reserved  by  the  proprietors  for  graz- 
ing their  milch  cows  and  other  cattle,  are  let  from  year  to 
year,  to  professional  graziers  or  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. As  the  whole  are  substantially  enclosed  and  well 
watered,  and  great  part  well  sheltered  by  plantations,  they 
rent  as  high  commonly,  as  from  £2  to  £5  the  Scots  acre. 
Of  the  precise  quantity  of  such  pasture  in  the  county  I am 
not  informed,  but  should  suppose  it  not  to  be  less  than  5000 
acres.  This  is  the  most  valuable  pasture. 

There  is  another  description  of  grass  on  cultivated  land, 
and  which  is  found  all  over  the  county,  and  upon  every  farm 
in  it.  This  is  on  land  that  is  alternately  in  grass  and  corn, 
according  to  the  usual  systems  of  rotation.  There  may  be 
two  thirds  of  this  under  pasture,  amounting  to  from  1 5,000 
to  16,000  acres.  But  the  most  extensive  pastures  are  the 
wild  uncultivated  hills  and  heaths,  extending  to  nearly  two 
third  parts  of  the  whole  county.  These  are  however,  in 
general,  extremely  barren. 
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SECT.  III. 

MAT  FROM  ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES , 

With  the  mode  of  Culture . 


It  has  been  stated  in  the  first  seflion  of  this  chapter,  that 
before  the  introduction  of  artificial  grasses,  hay  was  obtained 
only  from  the  uncultivated  swampy  lands,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, but  a very  coarse  kind  of  provender.  One  instance 
.however,  occurs  in  this  county,  of  a deviation  from,  or  rather 
improvement  on,  that  plan,  in  the  practice  of  Sir  William 
Nicolson  Bart,  of  Glenbervie,  a spirited  cultivator  at  an  early 
period.  He  was  the  first  person  in  the  Mearns,  who  raised 
hay  from  seeds ; not  however  from  the  seeds  of  any  of  the 
species  of  clover  now  in  use,  but  from  such  seeds  as  were 
found  among  the  natural  meadow  hay.  Neither  was  the 
land  put  into  that  fine  tilth  that  arises  from  the  cultivation  of 
turnip,  or  summer  fallow } for  these  modes  of  preparation 
were  not  then  known  here.  But  he  sowed  his  seeds  among 
pats  of  the  third  or  fourth  crop  from  ley.  And  the  produce 
was  so  far  good,  at  least,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  his 
neighbours.  It  must  indeed  have  been  very  much  superior 
to  the  then  usual  mode  of  leaving  the  land  to  renew  its  her- 
bage, as  it  best  could,  without  aid  from  seeds  of  any  kind. 
This  was  about  the  year  1730. 

The  introduction  of  clover  and  rye  grass  into  this  county 
forms  a remarkable  sera  in  its  agriculture ; not  merely  from, 
their  being  artificial  grasses,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  stock 
of  food  for  cattle,  but  from  their  bringing  along  with  them 
a more  coxreCt  mode  of  cultivation,  in  general,  as  they  will 
not  prosper  but  in  lands  in  fine  tilth  and  in  high  order.  And 
thus  while  a more  luxuriant  crop  of  grass  was  obtained,  the 
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soil  itself  became  more  adapted  to  produce  in  succession  a 
more  luxuriant  crop  of  corn. 

There  appears  no  evidence  to  shew  that  clover  was  culti- 
vated helre  to  any  considerable  extent,  before  the  ypar  1760. 
From  all  I can  learn  about  the  matter,  neither  clover  nor  any 
other  artificial  grasses  were  generally  sown,  till  about  the 
year  1770.  A few  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  had  cultivated  clo- 
ver most  successfully  prior  to  1760.  But  it  was  not  till 
1770  that  artificial  grasses  came  to  be  in  use  among  the 
great  body  of  the  tenants.  From  that  petiod  till  now  the 
culture  of  these  grasses  has  extended  rapidly,  and  continues 
to  extend  more  and  more  every  year..  The  quantity  of  land 
in  the  county,  altogether,  under  grass  from  seeds,  amounts 
to  2S,641  acres,  which  is  nearly  two  fifths  of  all  the  lands  in 
cultivation.  I am  fully  persuaded  that  the  whole  of  this  may 
be  set  down  as  an  acquisition  to  the  former  produce  of  the 
county.  For  there  is  no  icason  to  suppose  that  the  quantity 
of  grain  is  diminished,  while  the  turnip  crop  may  be  very 
safely  stated  as  equal  to  all  the  grass  and  foggage  formerly 
produced.  The  quantity  of  land  sown  annually  with  grass 
seeds  may  be  estimated  at  one  third  part  of  the  whole  grass 
land  in  cultivation,  or  about  9.750  acres.  * 

1.  Preparation.  Grass  seeds  are  more  generally  sown 
with  the  bear  or  barley-  crop,  (which  requires  the  land  to  be 
previously  well  pulverised),  than  with  any  other  grain. 
Wheat  is  sometimes  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  answers 
well,  when  it  is  itself  sown  on  fallow  or  other  lands  well  pre- 
pared Oats  too  are  often  tried  ; but  it  frequently  happens 
that  either  the  oats  destroy  the  grass,  or  the  grass  gets  the 
better  of  the  oats.  Grass  has  at  times,  been  sown  late  in 
the  summer  on  summer  fallow.  But  this  is  a rare  case. 

2.  Sort.  Red  clover  is  always  sown  when  it  is  intended 
to  have  a crop  of  hay  the  first  season.  Yellow  clover  was 
once  more  frequently  sown  than  now.  But  white  clover  is 
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always  sown  when,  as  almost  uniformly  is  the  case,  it  is 
meant  that  the  land,  in  the  second  year,  is  to  revert  to  pas- 
ture. In  all  cases  rye  grass  is  sown  along  with  the  clover. 
An  annual  kind  of  this  grass,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
ijom  the'  perennial,  has  unluckily  crept  into  this  county. 
This  is  a great  nuisance,  and  ought  to  have  no  tolerance  in 
a pasture  country  like  the  Mearns. 

3.  Seed.  The  soil  in  general,  of  this  county,  being  free 
and  gravelly,  requires  less  clover  seed  than  what  is  usual  on 
heavier  land.  Eight  pounds  weight  of  red  clover,  when  in- 
tended for  hay  the  first  year,  and  four  of  white  when  pasture 
■is  meant  in  the  following  season,  together  with  two  bushels 
of  rye  grass  seed,  are  the  common  allowances  for  a Scots 

acre. 

» 

4.  Time  of  Sowing.  The  whole  month  of  May.  Some- 
times sooner,  if  among  wheat,  before  the  giounds  get  too 
dry. 

5.  Culture  while  growing.  The  stones  taken  off  and  the 
land  rolled,  generally  in  the  m&uh  of  April. 

6.  Harvest.  Commonly  during  the  whole  month  of  July. 
No  peculiar  mode.  The  cutting  is  commonly  done  by  the 
acre,  which  runs  from  three  to  five  shillings,  according  to 
the  bulk  of  the  crop.  In  hay  making  the  great  objeft  is 
expedition,  and  with  as  little  unnecessary  labour  as  possible. 
Hay,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  generally  is  got  into  the 
tramp  rick  of  forty  or  fifty  stones  weight,  in  three  or  four 
days  after  it  is  cut  down ; the  only  previous  work  being  to 
turn  it  once  in  the  swathe.  But  one  cannot  say  how  many 
days  and  turnings  it  will  require  in  wet  weather.  It  is  finally 
brought  home  to  the  Barn-yard, and  put  up  in  Sows,  or  long 
stacks,  neatly  thatched  and  tied  down  with  straw  ropes. 

7.  Produce.  Very  various,  from  100  to  350  stones  weight 
the  Scots  acre.  The  average  may  be  180.  The  weight  20lb. 
Amsterdam  to  the  stone,  or  22lb.  Averdupois ; or  rather. 
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(for  there  are  only  16lb.  of  any  denomination  in  a stone) 
16lb.  of  22oz.  Averdupois  each  stone. 

8.  Disposal  of  the  crop.  The  greater  part  Is  consumed  at 
home  by  the  farm  horses,  the  milch  cows,  and  feeding  nolt. 
There  is  part  of  it  carried  out  of  the  county ; and  the  Inn- 
keepers in  it  may  consume  perhaps  an  eighth  part  of  the 
whole. 

When  clover  and  rye  grass  were  first  introduced  into  the 
county,  there  would  have  been  two  cuttings  in  a season  ; 
and  hay  might  have  been  made  two  years  in  succession  } cir- 
cumstances which  still  happen  on  all  new  land  on  which 
these  grasses  have  not  been  formerly  sown.  But  wherever 
they  are  repeated  they  become  less  and  less  productive,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  frequcndy  sown ; insomuch  that 
it  is  but  rarely  that  the  second  crop  is  now  a good  one  in  the 
same  season.  With  regard  to  pasture  this  falling  off  is  not 
so  observable.  The  faff  is,  that  on  a great  proportion  of 
the  lands  in  the  Mearns,  white  clover,  the  chief  pasture  grass; 
seems  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  as  already  stated,  that  there  are 
28,641  acres  of  cultivated  land  under  grass  in  this  county. 
The  following  is  offered  as  a conjecture  as  to  the  quantity  of 
the  different  kinds. 

Acres. 

1.  Old  pastures  in  the  vicinity  Of  gentlemen’s  seats  - 5000 

2.  Hay  and  tut  grass  from  clover  and  rye  grass  - 6000 

3.  Pasture  from  do.  - - 17,641 

Sum  -----  . 28,641 
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SECT.  IV. 

SEEDING. 

The  number  of  cattle  fed,  or  rather  reared,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  cultivated  pasture  allotted  for  the  purpose, 
teems  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  beast  to  the  acre  over  the  coun- 
ty at  large  This  rate  varies  however  in  particular  instances, 
and  even  in  entire  parishes.  But  no  where  does  it  amount 
to  two  beasts  to  the  acre  ; neither  does  it  any  where  fall  so 
low  as  one  beast  to  two  acres.  In  twelve  parishes  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  county,  connefted  with  little  hill  pasture, 
the  number  of  cattle  reared  is  ascertained  to  be  16,743,  and 
the  quantity  of  cultivated  pasture  to  be  about  16,500  acres. 
This  is  nearly  as  one  beast  to  the  acre,  (by  beasts  are  to  be 
understood  cattle  of  all  ages). 

In  seven  parishes  that  include  within  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  Grampians,  the  hills  and  uncultivated  muirs  are 
ascertained  to  amount  to  1 1 0,426  acres.  And  the  sheep  fed 
there  amount  to  21,565 ; which  is  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  five  acres  to  one  sheep,  exclusive  of  lambs.  The  nature, 
however,  of  the  .pasture  on  these  hills  is  different  in  one  tradl 
from  another.  Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory, 
which  includes  a large  portion  of  the  comparatively  fertile 
hill  of  Fare,  the  mountain  pastureamounting  to  11,497 
acres,  feeds  4500  sheep,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  two  acres 
and  a half  to  one  sheep-  But  in  the  conterminous  parish  of 
Strachan,  comprehending  a gieat  proportion  of  the  dismal 
Grampians,  the  mountain  pastures  amount  to  34,633  acres, 
on  which  are  fed  only  5060  sheep ; being  at  the  rate  of  near- 
ly seven  acres  to  a single  sheep.  The  general  proportion  of 
the  whole  is  however,  as  already  stated,  about  five  acres  to 

one  sheep. 
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GARDENS  and  ORCHARDS. 

All  the  residing  proprietors  have  gardens,  which  are 
well  stored  with  culinary  vegetables,  and  a variety  of  kinds 
of  berry-bushes.  Their  gardens  are  also  furnished  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  with  fruit-bearing  trees  of  the  best 
kinds,  and  are  all  decorated  with  an  elegant  selection  of 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs. 

The  best  garden  that,  perhaps,  I have  met  with  in  Scot- 
land, is  in  this  county,  at  Crathes  on  Dee-side,  the  residence 
of  Sir  Robert  Burnett,  Bart,  of  Leys.  It  extends  over  about 
four  English  acres  ; and  is  laid  out  in  the  ancient  style  of 
straight  walks  bounded  by  broad  hedges  of  holly  and  yew, 
which  are  trimmed  with  great  precision ; perpendicular  in 
the  sides  and  flat  at  top,  and  so  thick  and  strong  that  one 
might  almost  walk  upon  them.  I have  no  where  else  seen 
such  a fulness  of  apples,  pears,  8cc.  or  such  plenty  of  excel- 
lent edible  herbs.  Among  other  ornamental  shrubs,  I no- 
ticed here  the  Portugal  Laurel  in  full  blossom — a most  ele- 
gant plant. 

At  Brotherton,  on  the  coast  side,  is  another  garden  in  the 
ancient  style.  This  is  hounded  and  subdivided,  hot  by  hed- 
ges, but  by  stone  walls ; and  is  raised  terrace  above  terrace 
with  a strength  of  masonry  which  might  serve  a fortification. 

A most  remarkable  circumstance  respecting  this  garden  is, 
that  although  it  be  so  close  to  the  sea  as  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  spray,  the  fruits  on  the  walls,  (chiefly  apples  and  pears) 
are  always  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality.  > 
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The  present  gardens  at  Fasque  are  but  recently  formed ; 
and  although  pretty  extensive  and  laid  out  with  good  taste, 
are  not,  as  yet,  remarkably  productive  in  fruits.  Here  how- 
ever is  the  most  extensive  range  (240  feet)  of  hot-walls  and 
glass  in  the  county ; which  is  allotted  for  Vines,  Fme- 
apples,  and  for  a conservatory  of  foreign  flowers  and  ever- 
greens, & c.  In  the  house  itself  of  Fasque  (now  building), 
there  is  a large  apartment  destined  also  for  a conservatory  or 
green  house. 

Among  other  good  gardens  in  the  Mearns,  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Arbuthnott,  Ury,  Fetteressoe,  Fettercairn, 
Kirktonhill,  and  The  burn.  This  last  is  the  more  remark- 
able, in  that  it  has  been  formed  out  of  the  thinnest  and  the 
most  feeble  of  soils ; yet  few  gardens  now  exceed  it  in  pro- 
duction. 

On  Dee-side,  besides  Crathes,  already  taken  notice  of, 
Inchmarlo  may  rank  high  in  horticulture.  Indeed,  in  that 
quarter  of  the  county,  the  orchard  also  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  owner.  And  from  these  two  places,  in  par- 
ticular, pretty  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  sold  annually  • At 
Blackball,  at  Glassel,- and  at  Netherley,  are  handsome  gar- 
dens. But  these  places  are  more  to  be  noted  for  exertions 
in  agriculture  than  for  gardening. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  the  farmers  in  this  county,  ar& 
not  in  general  well  kept.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  com- 
monly much  negleCted,  even  to  the  raising  of  common  kit- 
. chen  stuffs  for  the  pot ; so  that  among  this  class  of  people 
the  luxury  of  a good  garden  is  very  little  known.  The  kail 
yards  of  the  cottagers,  however,  are  more  attended  to.  And 
in  these  there  is  almost  always  an  abundance  of  kitchen  vege- 
tables. In  many  there  are  beiry-bushes  of  different  kinds ; 
and  not  unfrequently  flowers  and  fruit  trees.  The  quantity 
of  land  under  this  description  of  gardens  and  kail  yards  I 
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have  estimated  altogether  at  472  acres,  and  the  produce  may 
be  stated  at  £16  the  acre,  £7552  in  all.  The  proprietors  at 
an  average  may  have  about  two  acres  each.  The  farmers 
about  one  fourth  of  an  acre.  The  whole  cottagers  in  the 
county  at  about  one  sixteenth  part  each,  and  a few  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  towns  have  also  tjieir  little  patches* 
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CHAP.  XI. 

WOODS  and  PLANTATIONS. 

There  are  evident  traces  of  ancient  woods  all  over  the 
county.  Around  every  gentleman’s  seat,  stately  old  timber 
is  to  be  found,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  many  of  the  farm 
steads.  This  is  commonly  of  ash,  elm,  beech,  or  planetree; 
and  in  some  places,  of  oak.  These  fine  trees  could  not  be 
. reared  in  the  present  day,  in  such  small  groups,  or  in  such 
thinly  spread  out  lines,  as  they  are  commonly  to  be  found. 
It  seems  probable  therefore  that  they  have  been  originally 
planted  in  more  considerable  quantities  together,  and  thus 
have  served  to  shelter  and  nurse  one  another.  The  tradition 
of  the  country  is,  that  forest  timber  abounded  in  ancient 
times.  And  these  examples,  stUl  remaining,  though  in  only 
small  patches,  seem  to  render  it  credible.  But  the  existence 
of  vast  logs  of  wood  of  various  kinds,  in  many  of  the  differ- 
ent mosses  establishes,  in  my  opinion,  the  truth  of  the  tradi- 
tion beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  How  long  it  has  been 
since  the  country  was  thus  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  there 
is  no  particular  testimony.  But  it  appears  that  about  eighty 
. years  ago,  and  probably  still  farther  back,  growing  timber 
. was  by  no  means  plentiful  in  this  county,  more  especially  on 
the  coast  side  and  in  The  How.  The  ancient  woods  were 
daily  declining ; and  every  year  in  succession,  the  country 
was  becoming  more  naked  and  shelterless.  This  rendered 
planting  a measure  doubly  desirable.  Accordingly  it  seems, 
in  several  instances,  then  to  have  taken  place ; for  some  of 
the  oldest  plantations  can  be  traced  back  to  about  that  period. 
Thus  the  firwoods  of  Glenbervie  by  Sir  William  Nicolson ; 
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of  Garrot  by  the  family  of  Arbuthnott ; and  of  Inglis-maldie 
by  the  Halkerton  family,  were  planted  from  the  year  1725 
to  the  year  1740.  These  are  among  the  most  ancient  planted 
fir  woods  in  the  county ; and  though  none  of  them  are  yet 
exhausted,  they  have  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
brought  in  a considerable  revenue  to  the  respective  proprie- 
tors. Long  before  that  time,  however.  Sir  David  Ramsay 
of  Balmain,  had  planted  some  hard  wood,  such  as  beech, 
ash,  &c.  at  Fasque,  which  remains  still  entire  and  in  great 
vigour. 

The  great  bias  for  planting,  for  which  this  county  has  been 
for  some  time  distinguished,  was  not  much  indulged  till 
about  1760,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  sera  in  the  culti- 
vation of  it  remarkable  for  enterprize  in  every  depaitment. 
It  was  then  especially,  that  the  spirit  for  planting  was  rous- 
ed. It  spread  universally  over  the  county ; and  it  continues 
still  to  operate  with  unimpaired  vigour.  There  is  hardly  an 
estate  on  which  there  are  not  now  plantations.  But  the 
most  extensive,  in  what  is  called  The  Meams,  are  those  on 
the  lands  of  Ury,  Fetteressoe,  Fasque,  Fettercairn,  Arnhall, 
The  Burn,  and  the  Kintore  estates.  In  almost  every  other 
estate  the  planting  is  chiefly  confined  to  hedge-row  embel- 
lishments, or  small  groups  around  the  family  mansion.  But 
in  those  the  quantity  of  ground  under  planted  wood,  ex- 
tends over  hundreds  of  conterminous  acres. 

In  the  Dee-side  district,  forest  timber  abounds  in  a ten- 
fold proportion ; more  especially  in  the  two  most  inland  pa- 
rishes, Upper  Banchory  and  Strachan.  In  these  there  is  an 
expanse  of  woodland  stretching  over  upwards  of  8000  acres, 
nearly  all  conterminous.  But  there  wood  is  indigenous  to 
the  soil.  Planting  has  indeed  accelerated  its  growth  by 
spreading  it  more  rapidly  over  a greater  extent  of  surface. 
But  in  that  district  the  soil  and  climate  are  so  congenial  to  the 
purpose,  that  little  else  is  required  to  the  formation  of  a fo- 
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rest  but  to  enclose  the  land,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cattle, 
and  to  leave  nature  to  its  course.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  fir,  with  birch,  and  with, (what  I have  seldom  seen 
any  where  else),  with  holly.  This  hardy  evergreen  seems  to 
be  here  in  its  native  soil ; so  are  also  several  smaller  shrubs 
that  are  not  very  common,  more  especially  wild  roses  and 
rasps.  The  first  consist  both  of  the  white  and  the  red  kinds. 
They  abound  in  all  the  baulks  and  waste  corners,  and  in  the 
woods  where  they  are  under  shelter,  they  seem  even  to 
emulate  the  larger  trees  in  height.  The  rasps  are  also  very 
thickly  diffused  and  bear  fruit  of  the  finest  flavour. 

In  the  How,  and  coast  side  distrifts,  the  Scotch  fir  is  not 
such  a thriving  tree  •,  but  is  far  surpassed  in  growth  by  the 
larch,  spruce,  and  silver  fir.  The  hard  woods,  particularly 
ash,  elm,  and  beech,  thrive  well  in  hollow  sheltered  places. 
At  Fasque,  the  beeches,  more  especially,  are  remarkably  fine 
and  stately.  They  are  little  less  so  at  Arbuthnott.  At  Fas- 
que too,  there  are  trees  of  larch,  spruce,  and  silver  fir,  which 
were  planted  by  the  late  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay  Irvine ; and 
which,  though  he  was  forty-six  years  of  age  before  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property,  were,  before  he  died,  six  feet  nine 
inches  in  girth,  and  ninety  feet  high. 

On  the  estate  of  The  Bum,  more  recently  planted,  and 
by  no  means  of  a deep  soil,  the  following  are  the  circum- 
stances as  to  growth. 

■ . 1 

Larches  planted  in  1782,  measured  in  1807,  as  follows. 


F. 

In. 

F. 

4 

4 in  girth, 

and  50  in  height. 

Scots  Firs  do.  do. 

2 

10  do. 

- 35  do. 

Beeches  do.  do. 

2 

3 do. 

- 33  do. 

Oak  - do.  do. 

2 

3 do. 

- SO  do. 

Ashes  - do.  do. 

2 

3 do. 

- 30  do. 

, Birches  1789  do. 

2 

8 do. 

- 35  do. 
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On  the  estate  of  Fetteressoe  Col.  Duff  planted  larch  firs 
in  1789,  which  measured  in  1807,  then  eighteen  years  plant- 
ed, 38  feet  in  height  and  three  feet  and  a half  in  girth. 

The  fa£t  is,  that  in  a great  proportion  of  the  lands  in  this 
county,  all  manner  of  forest  timber  thrives  if  carefully  at- 
tended to.  But  hitherto  there  has  been  little  land  here  fit 
for  much  in  any  other  way,  that  has  been  allotted  to  the 
growth  of  timber,  excepting  merely  such  clumps  and  lines 
as  have  been  planted  for  ornament  about  gentlemen’s  seats. 
But  this  bears  but  a small  proportion  to  the  whole  that  might 
have  been  planted.  Some  discrimination  is  however  requir- 
ed in  chusing  the  ground  for  this  purpose.  Many  fields  of 
wood  have  perished  for  want  of  due  precaution  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  soil.  Neither  firs  nor  hard  wood  prosper  on  a 
damp  soil •,  nor  indeed  can  any  trees  live  in  such  a situation, 
except  allers  and  some  others  of  very  inferior  value.  Nei- 
ther  does  wood  of  any  description  thrive  where  there  is  a 
hard  pan  of  concreted  matter  below  the  first  spade  depth. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  land  should  be  drained,  and  in 
the  other  the  hard  crust  should  be  penetrated  through  with 
the  tramp-pick  before  the  plant  is  inserted. 

At  Muirton,  near  the  coast,  there  is  a singular  example  of 
cultivation  previous  to  the  planting  of  wood  on  a marshy 
spot,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  whole  field  was' 
laid  up  into  Lazy-beds,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  pota- 
toes are  planted  in  Lancashire,  with  trenches  between,  at 
the  distance  of  nine  feet  of  interval.  The  trees  were  planted 
on  the  thrown  up  ridges,  and  have  now  continued  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  to  thrive  remarkably,  where  without 
this  precaution,  they  must  have  perished  from  the  beginning. 
This  was  the  device  of  the  late  David  Scott  Esq.  of  Nether 
Benholme 

The  value  of  land  planted  with  wood  and  on  a soil  adap- 
ted to  it,  but  which  for  other  purposes  might  have  been  very 
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little  serviceable,  may,  in  this  county,  be  estimated  at  £200 
the  acre,  by  the  time  it  is  fifty  years  old  ; which  is  equal  to 
an  yearly  rent  of  twenty  shillings,  including  compound  inte- 
rest. On  good  rich  land,  wood  will  pay,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  any  crop  whatever  ; and  the  better  the  land,  the  greater 
the  profit.  But  wood  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  less  valu- 
able lands,  or  lands  in  such  situations  where  tillage  by  the 
plough  is  difficult  or  impracticable.  At  present,  nine  parts 
in  ten,  of  all  the  woods  in  the  county,  are  so  situated  ; and 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  quantity  might  be  doub- 
led, and  at  the  same  time  not  encroach  at  all  on  lands  proper 
for  the  labours  of  husbandry.  No  mode  of  occupying  such 
lands  can  be  attended  with  more  beneficial  consequences. 
For  by  applying  these  sterile  and  vacant  spots  to  the  rearing 
of  wood,  which  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  va- 
luable, they  arc  allotted  to  precisely  what  they  are  best  adap- 
ted for ; whilst  at  the  same  time  the  climate  itself  is  materi- 
ally improved  from  the  shelter  thence  resulting. 

The  quantity  of  land  under  wood  in  Kincardineshiie,  a- 
mounts  to  17,609  acres;  of  which,  probably  10,000  acres 
have  been  planted  within  the  last  twenty- five  years.  The 
value  of  timber  cut  down  yearly,  may  be  estimated  at  £7500, 
two  thirds  of  which,  is  consumed  within  the  county.  A 
' remarkable  circumstance  may  be  noticed  here,  although  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  singular ; viz.  with  regard  to  the  rear- 
ing of  young  larch  plants.  Small  branches,  of  the  first  year, 
12  or  15  inches  long,  have  been  planted  in  moist  earth,  ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  and  have  taken  root  and  grown  vigorously. 
Should  this  experiment  (which  was  in  some  degree  the  work 
of  chance)  succeed  always,  what  an  easy  mode  of  acquiring 
plants  ! At  any  rate  it  must  be  very  easy  to  make  the  trial. 

I shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  extrafts 
from  a communication  from  John  Douglass,  Esq.  of  TiKvhil- 
ly,  op  Dee-side,  a gentleman  to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
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much  information  in  compiling  this  survey.  This  commu- 
nication on  the  subjeft  of  planting  is  the  more  valuable  as  it 
is  founded  on  praftical  experience,  in  a part  of  the  county 
where  wood  appears  to  be  cultivated  as  systimatically  as  any 
crop  of  grain,  and  where  indeed  it  forms,  not  merely  an  or- 
nament and  a shelter  to  the  country,  but  is  also  the  source 
of  a steady  and  considerable  revenue. 

“ I formerly  stated  to  you  the  extent  of  the  different  plan- 
“ tations  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county,  as  accurately  as 
“ I could. 

“ I have  access  to  know,  from  various  old  writings,  that 
“ there  were  great  trails  of  wood  in  this  neighbourhood  at 
“ a very  early  period ; — particularly  the  forest  of  Trustaich, 
“ lying  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  county,  and  be- 
“ longing  to  the  family  of  Leys,  which  was  principally  Scots 
“ fir  j — a considerable  wood  at  Blackhall,  when  that  place 
“ belonged  to  the  family  of  Irvine  of  Drum ; — and  a large 
“ oak  wood  in  the  forest  of  Culper-Saugh,  common  to  the 
“ lands  of  Durris  and  Tilwhilly. 

“ The  common  birch  wood  at  Inchmarlo,  is  mentioned  in 
“ the  family  papers  about  120  years  ago.  The  cutting  of  it 
“ was  at  that  time  given  up  to  the  Jointure  lady.  It  con- 
“ tains  200  acres. 

“ There  are  a number  of  large  trees  about  every  gentle- 
“ man’s  seat  in  the  county,  whose  ages  are  not  known ; and 
“ quantities  of  large  fir  and  oak,  are  found  in  the  mosses. 

“ It  does  not  appear  from  any  accounts  that  can  be  collec- 

ted,  that  the  planting  of  Scots  fir,  in  any  case,  exceeded  a 
“ very  small  proportion  of  the  woodlands, till  about  70  years 
“ ago.  Nor  could  there  be  very  extensive  plantations  then, 
“ as  most  of  the  hills  were  common  to  the  different  proprie- 
“ tots ; and  some  of  these  commons  have  been  but  very  late- 
“ ly  divided.  There  were  often  servitudes  of  pasture  and 
“ firing  upon  the  hills,  which  were  equally  a bar  to  plant- 
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“ ing.  And  as  sheep  were  at'  that  time  much  attended  to, 
“ planting  was  a very  unpopular  measure,  and  occasioned 
“ many  disputes  between  the  different  proprietors,  their 
“ neighbours,  and  tenants. 

“ The  only  trees  that  were  at  first  planted,  in  any  extent, 
“ were  Scots  firs,  two  year  old ; which  generally  cost  a shil- 
“ ling  the  thousand.  They  are  no  higher  priced  at  present. 
“ But  in  different  seasons  I have  seen  Is.  6d.  2s.  and  even  2s. 
“ 6d.  paid  for  a thousand.  They  are  all  planted  with  a dib- 
“ ble,  or,  in  long  heath,  sometimes  notched  with  the  spade. 
“ A man,  with  the  dibble,  will  plant  a thousand  each  day ; 
“ and  four  thousand  were  generally  put  to  each  Scots  acre. 
“ It  was  the  practice  to  put  a few  birch  or  hazels  mixed 
“ with  them  j and  of  late  years,  oak,  beech,  and  larch.  But 
“ the  larch  is  a good  deal  given  up,  as  it  does  not  answer  in 
“ many  situations.  Plantations  were  generally  made  out  by 
“ days  wages,  though  I have  known  some  coutvafts  for 
“ planting,  at  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  the  acre.  Many  people  plant 
“ only  3000  firs  an  acre ; particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
“ of  a former  plantation  ; for  the  seed,  especially  the  birch 
“ seed,  blows,  and  fills  the  grounds  around  with  fine  natu- 
“ ral  plants,  that  come  to  larger  size  than  any.that  are  plant- 
“ ed. 

“ Fences  for  planting  are  very  various.  Stones,  in  this 
“ part  of  the  country  are  in  so  great  plenty  that  they  should 
“ always  be  preferred ; which,  though  more  expensive  at 
“ first,  will  ultimately  pay  well,  as  they  are  a complete  en- 
“ closure  for  cattle.  These  may,  in  general,  get  full  liberty 
“ in  a fir  wood  of  twenty  years  growth.  The  pasture,  with 
“ the  benefit  of  such  a fence,  may  then  be  computed  at  five 
“ shillings  per  acre  yearly. 

“ In  extensive  plantations  we  are  seldom  at  the  expence  of 
“ drains,  unless  very  wet.  Allar  and  willow  will  grow 

“ without  breaking  the  surface.  If  not,  we  allow  it  to  get 
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“ into  coarse  grass,  which  is  useful  when  it  comes  to  be 
“ pastured. 

“ In  the  plantations  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  has  not  been 
“ thought  proper  to  thin  or  weed  them,  till  from  20  to  25 
“ years  growth.  The  value  of  the  weedings  from  that  time, 
“ with  any  decayed  wood,  will  be  equal  to  the  interest  of  all 
“ the  original  outlay.  When  J5  years  old,  another  weed- 
“ ing  should  take  place.  The  trees  may  then  be  worth  a- 
“ bout  two  shillings  each.  And  there  is  generally  a good 
“ market  for  them  in  the  country,  and  at  Aberdeen ; to  which 
“ place  they  can  be  conveyed  by  wrater  for  a penny  the  cubic 
“ foot,  or  from  three-pence  to  four-pence  per  tree. 

“ When  the  second  weeding  is  over;  there  will  probably 
“ be  found  from  J 80  to  200  trees  remaining  on  each  Scots 
“ acre,  which  should  stand  till  fifty  years  old.  Their  sizes 
**  may. -be  very  unequal, — the  largest  trees  always  in  the  hol- 
“ low  sheltered  ground, — but  they  may  average  eight  cubic 
“ feet.  If  the  soil  is  favourable  they  will  grow  till  eighty 
“ years  old.  But  there  can  be  no  profit  in  allowing  them 
“ to  stand  so  long  ; for  they  will  not  increase  in  value  r.ear- 
“ ly  equal  to  the  interest  of  their  owm  price,  not  to  mention 
“ the  loss  of  the  profit  arising  from  clearing  your  hills  20 
“ years  sooner,  and  thereby  preparing  them  for  another  crop. 
“ No  doubt,  such  as  stand  will  inctease  much  in  point  of 
“ quality ; and  favourable  spots  should  be  reserved  for  par- 
“ ticular  uses.  But  after  sixty  years  growth,  many  trees 
« will  be  found  to  decay  every  year,  in  this  county,  as  no 
“ part  of  it  is  very  distant  from  the  sea.  They  will  stand 
“ twice  as  long  in  Glentanner  and  Braemar,  40  miles 
U farther  up,  in  Aberdeenshire. 

“ The  price  of  enclosing  and  planting  must  vary  every 
“ year,  according  to  the  price  of  labour.  The  same  remark 
“ applies  to  the  manufafturing  of  the  timber.  At  present 

i" 

“ wood  sawyers  get  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  for  each  hundred 
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« feet.  Spars  averaging  from  four  to  six  cubic  feet,  can  be 
« cut  and  sned  at  (is.  3d  per  hundred,  and  can  be  floated  to 
“ Aberdeen  at  a penny  the  cubic  foot. 

« The  price  of  timber  also  varies  every  year.  At  present, 
“ in  this  part  of  the  county,  it  is  from  nine-pence  to  one  shil— 

“ ling  per  cubic  foot.  Picked  logs  for  axles,  give  Is.  3d. 
“ Birch  wood  is  sold  by  lotts,  which,  if  measured,  would  be 
“ from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  foot.  The  bark  brings  a little 
“ money  from  the  tanners.  Little  of  oak,  ash,  or  beech,  is 
“ sold.  Sometimes  holly  sells  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  the  foot ; 
“ but  there  is  not  much  demand  for  it.  The  demand  for 
«e  allar  has  also  fallen  off ; and  the  price  is  at  present,  infe- 
“ rior  to  birch.  Oak  is  worth  3s-  tid. ; Ash  is.  6d  per  foot 
“ on  an  average,  and  beech  from  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  We  have 
“ spruce  fir  and  poplar,  but  they  are  not  much  esteemed. 

“ On  the  whole,  plantations  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
“ have  turned  out  a most  profitable  concern,  besides  the  or- 
“ nament  and  shelter  they  afford  to  this  upland  district.  The 
“ weedings  and  decayed  wood  are  much  used  for  firing, 
« and  for  burning  our  limestone,  as  our  peat  mosses  are  of 
“ inferior  quality,  and  until  our  turnpike  roads  were  lately 
“ made,  we  could  not  command  a supply  of  coals  on  any 
**  reasonable  terms.  Great  quantities  of  small  wood  are  sold 
“ to  Angus  and  The  Mearns*  for  flakes,  palings,  and  roofs 
“ to  cottages. 

“ The  hills  originally  afforded  but  very  worthless  pasture 
“ for  small  sheep  and  cattle, — in  no  instance,  at  an  avei  age, 
' exceeding  six  pence  an  acre.” 

* By  G.  R.  Mr  Douglas*  here  speaksof  The  Mcarnsas  a distant  country, 
An  evidence  that  this  district  is  not  understood  to  extend  to  D.tiidc. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

WASTES. 

r 

By  this  undefined  term,  I understand,land  that  is  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  but  still  remaining  in  an  unproductive 
state.  Little  profitable  as  such  land  may  be,  it  is  neverthe- 
less all  held  in  property.  There  is  not  an  inch  of  surface  in 
this  county  that  has  not  an  owner ; and  but  very  little  that  is 
held  in  partnership,  or  in  common.  Even  commonties  are 
restricted  to  conterminous  lands,  and  are  in  no  case  common 
to  the  public  at  large. 

The  quantity  of  land  expressed  under  this  title,  amounts  to 
27,816  acres;  as  stated  in  the  statistical  table,  N°.  1.  where 
the  proportion  in  each  parish  is  particularly  inserted.  That 
is  waste  lands  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

Of  this  quantity,  15,390  acres  are  situated  within  four 
miles  of  the  sea  coast,  interspersed  in  parcels,  larger  or  smal- 
ler, among  the  arable  lands  in  cultivation.  These  amount 
to  39,638  acres ; from  which  it  appears  that  for  little  more 
than  two  acres  and  a half  of  cultivated  land,  there  is  one 
acre  of  waste.  Besides  this,  there  is  a considerable  portion 
of  the  surface  on  which  cultivation  is  hardly  practicable. 
From  the  circumstance  of  this  trad  of  country  being  conti- 
guous to  towns,  sea  ports,  and  manure,  it  may  pretty  certain- 
ly be  concluded,  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  this 
portion  of  waste  lands  will  be  reclaimed. 

Another  portion  of  wastes,  amounting  to  6371  acres, 
is  interspersed  among  the  arable  lands  in  The  How.  The 
quantity  of  cultivated  land  in  this  division  of  the  county,  a- 
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mounts  to  26,673  acres.  Hence  the  proportion  of  cultivat- 
ed to  waste  land,  is  about  as  four,  to  one.  It  cannot  be  long 
ere  this  small  proportion  of  wastes  will  be  reclaimed.  The 
unreclaimable  land  connected  with  this  traft,  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  conterminous  Grampians. 

The  last  division  of  the  wastes  is  interspersed  among  the 
arable  lands  by  Dee-side.  It  amounts  to  6055  acres,  while 
the  lands  in  cultivation  amount  to  only  806 6 \ making  the 
cultivated  in  proportion  to  the  wastes,  as  four  to  three.  This 
great  proportion  of  wastes  (being  three  parts  in  seven)  should 
not  raise  very  sanguine  hopes  of  a speedy  subjugation  by  cul- 
ture, were  it  not  that  the  energetic  ,exertions  of  the  husband- 
men in  that  quarter  may  lead  us  to  expett  any  thing.  Hav- 
ing already  brought  much  of  their  present  arable  land  from 
a state  of  the  most  forbidding  sterility,  into  a high  state  of 
production  ; these  hardy  stony-culturists  will  not  long  suffer 
a reclaimable  waste  to  exist. 

Besides  all  this  waste  land,  which  I conceive  to  be  fully 
within  the  compass  of  tillage  to  reclaim,  there  is  a great  ex- 
panse of  surface  which  the  plough  will  never  be  able  to  reach. 
The  Grampians  and  other  wilds,  in  this  county,  amount  to 
123,642  acres.  But  these  do  not  come  under  this  distinc- 
tion of  soil.  What  is  not  susceptible  of  melioration  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  waste ; — a term  which,  if  I understand 
it  right,  always  implies  a degree  of  neglefh  These  unre- 
claimable lands  are  taken  notice  of  in  a preceding  chapter,  un- 
der the  head  of  natural  pasture. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  work  the  above  quantity  of  waste 
land  is  calculated  to  produce  yearly  of  coarse  foggage  to  the 
extent  of  j£»S54  in  value,  or  almost  precisely  6s.  the  acre. 
In  the  same  part  of  the  work,  the  yearly  produce  of  the  lands 
in  cultivation,  is  estimated  at  £4  18s.  6d.  the  acre.  Should 
we  suppose  that  these  waste  lands  should  be  so  far  improved 
as  to  produce  two  thirds  of  that  rate,  or  £$  £*,  8d.  the  acre, 
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the  improvement  would  hence  be  £2  19s.  8d.  on  the  acre,  or 
altogether  £82,984*  8s.  From  the  data  to  be  stated  in 
Chap  XVII.  it  should  appear  that  the  above  sum  would  be 
equal  to  maintain  an  addition  of  6886  souls  in  the  present 
manner  in  which  the  people  in  this  county  live. 

To  state  the  particular  time  in  which  all  these  waste  lands 
will  be  reclaimed  so  as  to  produce  at  the  above  rate,  may 
not  be  very  easy j yet  1 have  no  doubt  that  if  the  husband- 
men of  this  county  continue  for  30  years  longer  to  be  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  spirit  of  improvement  and  exertion  that  they 
"have  shewn  in  the  course  of  the  last  30  years  past,  but  that 
there  will  be  as  much  improvement  made  either  on  the  lands 
entirely  waste,  or  on  such  as  are  already  partially  improved, 
as  will  amount  to  as  great  an  additional  produce,  and  thus  be 
able  to  maintain  such  an  additional  population,  whether  in 
the  county  itself,  or  in  the  country  at  large. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


SECT.  I. 

Particular  Improvements  made  by  Distinguished  Individuals. 


Unhappily  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  mode 
of  agriculture  in  this  country,  in  very  remote  periods.  Even 
for  but  a century  back,  we  cannot  say  what  to  was.  Of 
course  the  degree  of  improvement  that  the  country  may  have 
undergone,  in  a given  time,  cannot  be  known.  We  only 
know,  in  general,  that  till  after  the  period  of  the  last  Rebel- 
lion, in  1746,  about  sixty  years  ago,  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches  was  very  imperfeftly  understood,  and  husbandry 
was  practised  in  a very  incorreft  manner.  That  this  was 
the  case  in  the  Lothians,  around  the  very  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  is  undeniable.  Much  more  then,  is  there  reason 
to  conclude  it  to  have  been  so  in  Kincardineshire,  and  other 
distant  counties.  Improvements  in  the  common  operations 
of  tillage ; — in  the  various  machinery  connected  with  it  -, — 
in  the  culture  of  the  different  species  of  bread  corn, — or  in 
the  rearing  of  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock,  had  hardly, 
or  but  faintly,  begun  to  appear ; while  the  cultivation  of  po- 
tatoes, of  turnips,  or  of  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses, 
was,  in  a manner,  totally  unknown. 

True  it  is  however,  that  as  far  back  as  the  year  1736, 
there  was,  in  east  Lothian,  a society  for  the  improvement  of 
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agriculture  and  manufactures,  established  under  the  auspice# 
and  through  the  influence  of  Cockburn  of  Ormeston,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened  agriculturists  of  his  day. 
But  this  only  shews,  that  the  improvement  of  the  country 
had  begun  to  excite  attention ; and  affords  no  evidence  that 
it  had  made  any  considerable  progress.  This  society,  re- 
markable for  being  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  met, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  that  year ; and 
then  consisted  of  only  sixteen  members,  all  East  Lothian 
people,  or  people  intimately  connected  with  that  county. 
Having  come  to  a resolution  of  assuming  more  members, 
they  met  again  on  the  26th  with  an  addition  of  several  gen- 
tlemen to  their  number.  From  this  time  the  society  met 
monthly ; when,  besides  the  discussion  of  different  questions 
relative  to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  new  members  were 
proposed,  and  admitted  by  ballot ; till  at  last  they  amounted 
in  all,  to  122.  Of  these  there  were  only  twelve,  who  were 
not  of  the  Lothians.  And  of  these  twelve  there  were,  for 
the  credit  of  Kincardineshire,  three,  who  were  either  pro- 
prietors in,  or  connected  with  it,  viz.  Mr  Scott  of  Dunnin- 
auld,  Mr  Arbuthnottof  Knox,  and  Mr  Burnet,  younger  of 
Monboddo,  a gentleman  afterwards  celebrated  as  a philoso- 
pher, and  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
country.  This  society  was  dissolved  in  1747. 

Walker,  Tenant  of  Auchwearie. 

Whether  it  was  from  the  light  difused  at  this  time  over 
the  gloomy  face  of  agriculture  by  this  society,  or  by  what- 
ever means  it  occurred,  I know  not ; but  it  is  a curious  and 
ccrtaio  faCt,  that  about  the  same  period,  the  farm  of  Auch- 
wearie, in  the  Mearns,  began  to  undergo  a remarkable  de- 
gree of  imf  rovement.  This  farm,  consisting  of  about  150 
acres  of  arable  !->nd,  lies  about  four  miles  west  from  Stone- 
haven, in  the  heart  of  a hilly  country,  rendered  still  more 
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dreary  by  difficulty  of  access  through  roads  that  are  hardly, 
to  this  day,  fit  for  travelling  on.  It  is  not  easy,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  learn  what  were  the  precise  means  that  were 
adopted  to  improve  this  spot ; still  verdant  and  smiling  in  the 
vicinity  of  dismal  heath.  But  from  the  laying  out  of  the 
fields  and  from  the  straightness  of  the  ridges,  which  have 
since  undergone  no  alteration,  we  can  perceive  a judicious 
arrangement,  and  may  judge  from  that  specimen,  of  the  pro- 
priety and  efficacy  of  the  other  operations  in  husbandry. 
There  is  still  another  particular,  which  deseives  to  be  no- 
ticed, in  the  praftice  of  the  tenant  who  embellished  this  spot, 
and  which  one  could  hardly  have  expe&ed  from  even  a pro- 
prietor, at  the  time,  namely,  that  he  had  the  discernment 
and  taste  to  cover  the  barren  knolls  and  waste  corners  of 
Auchwearie*  with  plantations  of  forest  timber.  These  he 
nourished  and  preserved  so  carefully,  that  when  his  lease  ex- 
pired in  1796,  the  value  of  the  wood,  which  was  then  paid 
to  his  heirs,  amounted  to  £500.  The  name  of  this  very 
early  and  successful  improver  was  Alexander  Walker.  He 
was  a native  of  Dunnottar  parish ; but  had  been  a servant 
in  East  Lothian,  with  lord  Drumore,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  society  now  mentioned,  from  whom,  it  is  probable,  he 
might  have  acquired  a knowledge  of,  and  imbibed  a taste 
for,  agricultural  pursuits. 

/ 

Scott  of  Dunninauld. 

The  next  instance  that  I can  find,  of  early  and  successful 
improvement,  in  the  Mearns,  is  in  the  enterprising  exertions 
of  Robert  Scott,  Esq.  of  Dunninauld,  granfather  of  the  pre- 

R r 2 

• Thi8  appellation,  which  to  an  English  or  low  country  ear,  may  convey 
no  idea  at  all,  or  a very  different  one  from  its  real  meaning,  li'cially  signifies 
ibe field  of  M.ary%  or  rather  (in  the  vocative)  O Mary  ; from  ih^re  having  been 
in  ancient  times,  a chapel  here^ dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin. 
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sent  David  Scott,  Esq.  of  Dunninauld.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  a lease  of  the  lands  of  Milton  of  Mathers,  in  this 
county,  and  of  the  lime  works  upon  them,  situated  about  si?: 
miles  north  from  Montrose,  began,  in  1750,  a series  of  me- 
liorations, by  means  altogether  new,  but  of  which,  tfie  bene- 
ficial effeffs  remain  permanent  to  this  day.  What  were  the 
means  in  detail,  which  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  I have 
not  been  able  to  learn ; and  can  only  say,  in  general,  that 
they  consisted  of  deep  tillage,  the  removal  of  stones,  and  a 
copious  application  of  lime ; together  with  the  introduction  of 
artificial  grasses,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  a more  general  cultiT 
vation  of  wheat  and  beans. 

Alexr.  Silver,  Esq.  of  Netherley. 

The  next,  in  order  of  time,  who  I find  was  remarkably 
for  improving  this  portion  of  the  county,  was  this  gentleman, 
who  was  a native  of  the  parish  of  Fetteressoe,  being  born  at 
Balnagubs,  which  his  father  occupied,  in  that  parish.  He 
was  bred  originally  in  the  mercantile  line ; and  went  over,  in 
early  life,  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  There,  after  a residence 
of  twenty  years  as  a planter,  he  acquired  an  independent  for- 
tune, with  which  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1751, 
about  the  time  that  this  property,  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
was  going  to  be  sold.  One  can  hardly  figure  a stronger  in- 
stance of  the  love  of  country,  or  of  that  invincible  attraction 
to  the  place  of  one’s  birth,  than  that  of  Mr  Silver, — long  a 
residenter  in  one  of  the  warmest  climates,  and  on  the  most 
fertile  soils  in  the  world,  yet  taking  a fancy  for  this  place, 
of  all  others  the  most  unlike  to  that  which  he  had,  so  recent- 
ly left,  whether  with  respeft  to  climate,  to  fertility,  or  to  na- 
tural or  acquired  embellishment.  Accordingly  he  made  a 
purchase  of  the  lands  of  Balnagubs  and  Netherley,  in  the 
year  1752. 
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Netherley  is  situated  about  five  miles  N by  W of  Stone- 
haven ; about  four  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  and  about  three 
miles  south  from  the  river  Dee.  It  is  placed  near  the  extre- 
mity of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Grampians,  which  extend, 
across  the  island  from  this,  till  they  reach  the  western  ocean. 

At  the  time  Mr  Silver  purchased  this  property,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  rugged  and  least  productive  subjects  to  be  met 
with.  For  in  the  whole  estate,  extending  to  upwards  of 
1300  Scotch  acres,  there  was  almost  no  cultivated  land,  ex- 
cepting a few  spots  near  the  houses.  Having  however, 
taken  a liking  to  the  place,  he  determined  upon  commencing 
those  improvements,  (approaching  to  creation),  which  he  af- 
terwards so  perseveringly,  and  with  such  signal  success, 
made  upon  it. 

He  began  his  operations  in  the  year  1754,  by  building,  at 
Netheiley,  (where  nothing  before,  but  a mean  hut  stood,  oc- 
cupied by  a labourer  on  that  farm),  a small  house  in  which 
he  resided,  while  he  was  overseeing  his  work  people;  not 
having  at  that  time  resolved  where  to  fix  his  residence,  or 
not  knowing  whether  his  affairs  might  not  again  oblige  him 
to  revisit  the  West  Indies.  This  house,  afterwards  being 
extended  in  size,  still  forms  part  of  the  mansion,  which  has 
been  augmented  from  time  to  time,  and  continues,  as  it  has 
always  done,  to  be  the  family  residence. 

The  cultivation  of  the  conterminous  lands,  next  occupied 
his  whole  attention ; an  operation,  which,  even  at  this  day, 
with  all  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  a more  extensive  know- 
ledge in  agriculture  and  the  assistance  of  improved  imple- 
ments, must  still  be  considered  as  a most  arduous  undertak- 
ing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  original  soil  of  this  portion  of  the 
courity,  is  either  a moss  of  considerable  depth,  or  it  is,  what 
in  this  and  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Aberdeen,  is  provincially 
called  Reisque,  or  Reisk ; more  from  its  natural  produce, 
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■which  is  a mixture  of  poor  heath  jnd  stunted  coarse  grasses, 
than  from  the  component  parts  of  the  soil  itself.  For  this 
name  of  Reisk  is  equally  applied  here  to  barren  land  of  every 
description,  whether  the  soil  be  derived  altogether  from 
granite,  or  owes  its  origin  to  decomposed  sandstone,  basal- 
tes,  pudding  stone,  or  whatever  may  be  the  predominant 
material. 

At  Netherley,  the  soil,  composed  either  of  moss,  of  de- 
composed granite,  or  of  gneiss,  was  originally  not  only  of 
that  inhe*ent  sterility  called  Reisk,  from  the  wretchedness  of 
the  natural  produce,  but  was  intermixed  with  a congeries  of 
loose  lumps  of  granite  and  gneiss  of  various  dimensions,  but 
chiefly  of  such  a size  as  to  require  the  aid  of  gun-powder  to 
blast  them  before  they  could  be  removed.  These  abounded 
also  to  such  a degree  that  almost  in  every  ridge,  the  spade 
and  the  trampick  had  to  precede  the  plough,  to  enable  it  to 
bring  the  soil  into  a condition  fit  for  the  produftion  of  corn. 

To  see  a West  India  planter  prefer  a place  of  such  rugged 
composition  as  this,  for  cultivation,  may  justly  excite  our 
wonder  5 and  that  he  should  be  successful  in  the  attempt  is 
jnatter  of  still  greater  admiration.  Successful  however  he 
was ; and  that  to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  For  in  the  course 
of  about  25  years,  in  which  his  health  permitted  him  to  at- 
tend personally  to  the  various  operations  of  improvement,  he 
brought  nearly  the  quantity  of  150  Scotch  acres  of  land  into 
a capacity  of  producing  corn  and  artificial  grasses,  and  di- 
vided it  into  fields,  enclosed  with  stone  fences,  and  surround- 
ed with  plantations  and  hedge  rows  of  trees. 

The  means  of  cultivation  that  he  employed  were. 

First,  Trenching  part  of  the  land  with  pick  and  spade  all 
over,  to  the  depth  of  from  15  to  20  inches ; using  great  iron 
levers  for  raising  up  the  large  stones  which  abounded 
through  the  whole; — working  other  parts,  only  with  pick, 
spade,  and  lever ; thereby  preparing  the  way  for  the  plough. 
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A great  proportion  of  the,  stones  required  to  be  blasted  with 
gun-powder.  And  in  the  case  where  the  whole  ground 
was  trenched  over,  some  acres  cost  £50  each,  for  improve- 
ment ; the  ground  being  an  entire  quarry  of  whinstone,  or 
rather  gniess  of  the  most  obdurate  kind. 

Third , Draining.  This  was  peculiarly  requisite,  not  only 
from  the  general  dampness  of  the  surface,  and  the  multitude 
of  springs  and  quagmires  that  every  where  abounded ; but 
also  from  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  subsoil,  a hard  pan  of 
Concreted  gravel  which  admitted  of  no  filtration.  Qf  course, 
the  ditches,  drawing  little  water  beyond  their  own  limits, 
were  required  to  be  put  in  at  short  distances  from  each 
other.  Even  the  water  that  fell  from  the  heavens  required 
this  mode  of  drainage,  after  penetrating  through  the  cultiva- 
ted soil. 

Third , The  application  of  lime.  This  he  imported  from 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  into  the  harbour  of  Stonehaven,  and  laid 
it  on  at  the  rate  of  thirty  boils  of  shells,  wheat  measure,  to 
the  Scotch  acre.  The  distance  of  nearly  six  miles  that  this 
was  to  be  carried  through  an  extremely  bad  traft  of  hill  and 
moss  (for  there  was  then  nothing  that  deserved  the  name  of 
a road)  enhanced  greatly  the  expence.  The  lime,  in  fadt 
was,  for  some  years,  at  first,  brought  in  sacks  and  creels  on 
horses  backs. 

Fourth,  Enclosing.  In  course  as  the  land  was  broughl 
into  cultivation,  he  enclosed  and  subdivided  it,  with  walls 
and  dykes  of  stone,  or  with  deep  ditches  faced  with  stone, 
and  backed  with  earth.  These  last  formed  the  cross  fences. 
The  stones  were  collefted  from  the  land  itself ; each  field 
furnishing  six  times  as  many  as  were  needed. 

Lastly,  Planting  of  wood.  This  has  been  done  to  a con* 
siderable  extent,  and  has  also  been  performed  most  judicious- 
ly ; not  merely  with  respeft  to  doing  justice  to  the  wood  it- 
self, but  making  it  serve  as  a shelter  and  as  an  ornament  to 
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the  place.  This  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  house  of  Netherley.  Here  there  is  a small 
brook  issuing  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  which,  in  general, 
is  of  a very  slender  capacity,  but  at  times  is  swelled  by  sud- 
den rains  into  the  importance  of  a torrent.  This  was  too 
good  a subjeft  for  embellishment  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  to  be 
allowed  to  waste  its  beauties  in  the  empty  air.  Its  banks 
have  accordingly  been  covered  with  plantations,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  forty  acres  of  very  thriving  wood,  both  ever- 
green and  deciduous.  The  ash,  the  elm,  and  the  beech,  in 
particular,  are  thriving  remarkably  well,  as  are  also  the  com- 
mon Scots  fir,  the  larix,  and  others  of  the  pine  race.  All 
these  now  wave  in  the  wind,  by  this  little  rivulet,  as  it  mean- 
ders in  a rocky  channel,  around  the  house  of  Netherley, 
where  formerly  the  heath  was  the  tallest  plant  that  reared 
its  head  among  the  grey  stones  of  the  desart. 

Situated  in  a remote  and  little  frequented  corner  of  the 
country,  the  improvements  on  Netherley  have  not  attracted 
that  general  notice  which  their  importance  deserves,  and  con- 
sidering the  vast  exertions  that  have  been  made,  and  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  that  were  to  be  overcome.  No  place  in  the 
county,  however,  has  undergone  greater  alteration  from  its 
original  condition,  which  was  that  of  the  most  decided  steri- 
lity ; or  has  been  the  stibjeft  of  such  correct  cultivation,  al- 
most in  defiance  of  nature.  . Glassel,  already  taken  notice  of 
Chap.  II.  is  indeed  an  example  of  greater  embellishment  an'' 
of  a more  lucrative  return  for  the  labour  bestowed.  But  a* 
Glassel  there  was  an  original  soil  on  which  to  work,  hov 
ever  hampered  it  might  be  with  incumbrances  ■,  and  the  in 
provements  there  were  undertaken  at  a time  when  the  scienci 
of  agriculture  and  the  means  of  cultivation  were  better  un- 
derstood. Mr  Baxter  availed  himself  most  dexterously  of 
these  means  to  improve  a soil  already  in  existence.  Mr  Sil- 
ver, on  a subject  of  which  the  soil  was  altogether  to  be  form- 
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«d,  had,  in  a manner,  to  invent  himself  the  whole  means  of 
cultivation. 

■This  gentleman  died  in  1791,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
lands,  and  with  the  same  genius  for  cultivation,  by  his  son 
George  Silver,  Esq ; now  of  Netherley.  See  Chap.  II.  Fet- 
teressoe  parish. 

Next  to  Mr  Silver,  the  improvements  made  by 
William  Graham,  Esq  of  Murphy, 
are  deserving  of  notice.*  This  gentleman  began  his  ope- 
rations as  far  back  also,  as  the  year  17.54',  on  the  lands  of 
Balmaqueen,  situated  upon  the  north  banks  of  the  North-esk, 
about  seven  miles  NW  of  Montrose.  His  first  experiment 
was  in  sowing  broad  clover,  a plant,  previous  to  that  pe- 
riod, utterly  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  country.  At  first, 
he  tried  it  on  two  ridges  only ; and  finding,  as  he  expeflcd, 
that  it  was  congenial  with  both  the  soil  and  the  climate,  he 
extended  the  cultivation  accordingly.  This  was  a vast  ac- 
quisition to  the  night  food  of  the  horses,  in  a country  where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  be  fed  with  thistles  only,  from 
the  corn  fields,  or  with  the  coarsest  of  aquatic  herbage  from 
the  different  swamps.  He  next  introduced  turnip,  a vege- 
table that  has  since  become  singularly  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try. This  was  in  1760.  Mr  Graham’s  praflice  in  this, 
was  remarkably  correft.  They  were  sown  in  drills,  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet,  row  from  row.  In  the  drills  they  were 
set  off  with  the  utmost  regularity  •,  first,  at  the  short  distance 
of  three  or  four  inches  from  one  another ; next,  at  double 
that  distance ; and  ultimately,  as  they  advanced  in  size,  they 
were  left  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  sixteen  inches ; whilst 
at  every  thinning,  the  land  was  completely  hoed  of  its  weeds. 
The  result  of  this  particular  attention  was,  a crop  the  most 
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plentiful  and  luxuriant,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  ex- 
ceeded in  quantity.  Mr  Graham’s  oxen  and  other  black  cat- 
tle were  now,  from  the  turnips,  as  well  fed  as  his  horses 
■from  the  clover,  and  in  consequence,  attained  to  a s'ree 
hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  oxen  fre- 
quently rose  to  the  weight  of  80,  and  in  some  instances,  of 
90  stones  Amsterdam,  of  16lb.  to  the  stone;  and  sold,  in, 
those  days  of  low  prices,  as  high  as  £16  and  £ 18.  His  > 
horses  were  no  less  remarkable  for  beauty  and  power-  And 
before  the  year  1775,  he  refused  £80  the  pair. 

In  the  general  process  of  his  meliorations,  draining,  sum- 
mer fallow,  and  the  application  of  lime,  were  the  principal 
means  employed.  The  first  of  these,  from  the  great  preva- 
lence of  marshy  and  damp  land,  was  attended  with  much  la- 
bour and  expence,  still  farther  enhanced  from  the  scarcity  of 
stones  to  fill  the  ditches ; which  was  frequently  to  be  perfor- 
med by  gravel,  brought,  at  a great  distance  from  the  river. 

In  one  case,  the  expence  of  laying  the  land  dry,  cost,  even  at 
that  time,  £60  an  acre.  This  was  in  a hollow  situation, 
where,  to  ensure  a proper  thickness  of  good  soil,  he  first 
lifted  the  whole  earth  that  was  on  the  surface,  and  carried 
it  to  a distance ; he  next  filled  the  void  with  stones,  and  then 
replaced  the  mould,  and  brought  it  to  a level.  When  price 
of  improvement  is  here  mentioned,  it  must  be  adverted  to, 
that  labour  then  was  remaikably  cheap,  compared' with  the 
rates  of  the  present  day.  Five  pence  a day  in  winter,  and 
seven  pence  in  summer,  was,  at  that  time,  the  common  fare ; 
now,  however, -it  is  more  than  three  times  the  sum. 

Mr  Graham  was  among  the  first  in  this  county,  who  ap- 
plied lime  as  a manure ; and  he  was  not  sparing  of  the  quan- 
tity ; for  his  common  praffice  was  to  allow  sixty  bolls,  wheat 
measure,  of  shells,  to  the  Scots  acre.  He  brought  it  from, 
Mathers,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  by  a very  bad  road. 
The  price  was  then  one  shilling  and  sixpence  the  boll. 
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Before  he  died,  in  1776,  Mr  Graham  had  improved,  on 
this  estate,  to  the  extent  of  212  Scots  acres,  all  in  the  most 
substantial  manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  lands,  as  they 
■were  progressively  brought  into  a state  of  full  cultivation, 
■were  retained  in' that  condition,  and  were  left  by  him  in  the 
highest  state  of  fertility. 


Barclay  of  Ury. 

But  the  man  who  exerted  himself  most  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  ; the  man  whose  labours  in  agriculture 
were  the  most  strenuous  and  well  conduced ; and  whose 
example  had  the  most  prevalent  and  most  extensive  influence, 
was  the  late  Mr  Barclay  of  Ury.  His,,  indeed,  were  no 
common  powers.  Of  the  most  athletic  form  of  body,  en- 
dowed with  the  most  ardent,  energetic,  and  comprehensive 
mind;  he  employed  his  great  talents  as  an  agriculturist, 
with  the  most  unwearied  perseverance,  and  to  the  happiest 
and  most  beneficial  results.  The  subjeft  which  he  had  to 
work  upon  and  to  improve,  or  rather  to  subdue,  was  of  the 
most  obdurate  nature,  and  to  most  people  would  have  been 
unconquerable.  But  he  was  not  of  a nature  to  be  intimida- 
ted. Difficulties  tended  only  to  excite  his  aflivity ; and  ad- 
hering tenaciously  to  his  own  preconceived  and  well  adjust- 
ed plans,  he  was  ultimately  successful. 

The  estate  of  Ury,  the  chief  subjeft  of  his  improvements, 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  water  of  Cowie,  and  extends  from 
Stonehaven,  in  a north  westerly  direction,  for  nearly  five 
miles.  The  house  of  Ury  is  situated  about  a mile  and  a half 
from  Stonehaven,  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Cowie.  This 
rivulet,  whose  banks  have  been  destined  to  receive  so  much 
embellishment  from  the  hands  of  Mr  Barclay,  is  a small 
trouting  stream  ; in  general  of  no  great  capacity ; but  there 
are  times  when  the  mountain  torrents,  from  which  it  is  deriv- 
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ed,  come  down  so  suddenly,  and  with  so  much  impetuosity, 
as  to  swell  it,  in  some  places,  more  than  twelve  feet  above 
its  usual  level.  Happily,  however,  at  Ury  house,  where 
this  occurs  it  is  confined  within  strong  natural  bulwarks  of 
rock,  so  as  to  prevent  devastation. 

Mr  Barclay  succeeded  his  father,  to  this  estate,  in  th<? 
year  1760.  At  that  time  there  was,  except  a few  old  trees 
around  the  mansion  house,  scarcely  a single  shrub  of  any 
value,  on  the  whole  property.  The  Cowie,  which  runs  for 
above  three  miles  through  the  lands  of  Ury,  had,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  worn  itself  a deep  channel ; the  land  on  either  hand 
shelving  towards  it,  in  an  angle  more  or  less  acute,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  soil  was  more  or  less  adhesive.  In  general, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  this  course,  springs  of  water 
from  the  circumjacent  grounds,  were  continually  oozing  to 
the  banks,  and  forming  into  marshes  and  quagmires ; which, 
from  time  to  time,  burst,  and  were  precipitated  by  land  slips, 
into  the  river.  Thus,  every  year,  the  banks  were  becoming 
wider,  by  the  breaking  down  from  the  overhanging  braes,  of 
some  new  piece  of  land,  to  be  slipped,  in  its  turn,  into  the 
stream,  which,  being  periodically  floated,  swept  the  whole 
into  the  sea.  The  only  produft  of  these  banks  was  a few 
natural  allers  of  no  value  whatever,  and  a coarse  kind  of 
aquatic  herbage,  to  which  cattle  had  hardly  any  access,  and 
on  which,  if  they  had,  would  scarcely  have  fed. 

The  arable  land  was  divided  into  a number  of  small  farms, 
each  having  a right  of  pasturage  on  the  contiguous  hills. 
The  tillage  was  superficially  performed  with  very  imperfeft 
implements.  Almost  every  field  was  incumbered  with  ob- 
struflians  of  one  kind  or  other : — such  as  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  quagmires,  where  the  cattle  were  ever  in  danger  of 
losing  their  lives : — great  baulks  of  unploughed  land  between 
the  ridges : — but  above  all,  stones  abounded,  not  merely  on 
the  surface,  but  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  soil.  There 
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were  no  enclosures.  No  lime  was  used  as  a manure.  And 
the  only  crops  were  bear  and  oats.  There  was  no  cart,  nor 
wheel  carriage  of  any  kind.  Nor  was  there  even  a road. 
In  short,  no  place  at  that  time,  abounded  more  in  the  evils 
attending  the  ancient  system,  nor  enjoyed  fewer  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  modern  husbandry,  than  the  lands  of  Ury. 

Mr  Barclay,  who  ‘had  acquired  his  ideas  of  Agriculture 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  Norfolk,  could  ill  brook  a state  of 
husbandry  like  this.  So  soon  therefore  as  he  succeeded  to 
the  estate,  he  set  about  its  improvement  in  a stile  which  soon 
appeared  to  be  neither  superficial  npr  fleeting,  but  to  the  ut- 
most degree,  radical  and  permanent.  For  this  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  lands  that  were,  at  all  times,  in  the  hands  of 
the  family,  he  took  into  his  own  management  all  the  farms 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  as  the  leases  expired.  And 
as  none  of  them  were  of  long  endurance,  he  had  in  the 
course  of  about  30  years,  improved  most  thoroughly  90 3 
acres  of  arable  land,  besides  planting  from  900  to  1000 
acres  with  wood.  Of  the  above  quantity  of  arable  land, 
there  were  originally  about  300  acres,  which  were  altoge- 
ther cither  marsh  or  heath.  Of  the  remaining  600,  which 
were  let  to  tenants,  about  one  fourth  part,  or  150  acres,  con- 
sisted of  baulks,  wastes,  marshes,  and  pools,  interspersed 
through  every  field ; the  quantity  in  aftual  tillage  never  hav- 
ing exceeded  450  acres.  So  that  on  the  whole,  Mr  Barclay 
has  meliorated  about  450  acres,  and  brought  them  from  a 
very  imperfeft,  to  the  most  correft  state  of  culture;  and 
improved,  from  a state  originally  of  the  most  barren,  and 
forbidding  appearance,  about  450  acres  more,  which  are 
now  in  a high  degree  of  fertility. 

The  means  by  which  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  will 
form  the  subjeft  of  the  following  investigation,  and  fall  tq 
related  under  these  different  heads. 
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1.  Draining. 

2.  Trench  ploughing. 

3.  Removal  and  disposal  of  stones. 

4.  Application  of  lime. 

. .5.  Enclosing.  And, 

6.  Rotation  of  crops. 

Plantations  will  form  the  subjeft  of  a separate  seftion ; as 
will  comparative  value  another. 

1st  DRAINING. 

This  primary  step  towards  improvement  was  so  indispen- 
sable on  the  lands  of  Ury,  that  out  of  52  fields,  into  which 
Mr  Barclay  divided  his  improved  lands,  there  was  only  one 
in  which  draining  was  not  required.  The  subsoil  of  nearly 
the  whole  was  also  of  such  an  adhesive  nature  that  the  spring 
water  could  not  filter  through,  nor  draw  to  any  considerable 
distance.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  it  was  frequently 
requisite  to  form  the  ditches  within  a few  yards  of  each 
other  before  the  purpose  of  complete  drainage  could  be  ac- 
complished. One  field,  consisting  of  25  English  acres,  is  in 
particular,  still  pointed  out  as  a remarkable  instance- of  this. 
It  cost  £ 1 50  for  merely  the  opening  of  the  ditches,  though 
thest  were  contracted  for,  at  the  low  rate  of  three  farthings 
the  ell.  This  gives  48,000  ells  for  the  field,  or  1920  for  the 
acre.  And  if  we  suppose  the  ditches  to  have  been  two  and 
a half  feet  wide  (and  in  such  a marshy  soil,  less  would  not 
have  kept  them  from  falling  in),  the  ground  thus  cast  up 
would  amount  to  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
mass ; and  the  drains  must  have  been,  at  the  average,  within 
less  than  five  feet  of  each  other.  To  this  expence  of  open- 
ing or  casting  the  drains  there  falls  to  be  added  the  expence 
of  filling  with  stones  and  covering  again  with  earth.  The 
filling  with  stones,  at  the  rate  of  one  cart-load  to  three  ells. 
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would  require  16,000  such  loads ; a large  part  of  which,  if 
not  the  whole,  must  have  been  brought  from  a considerable 
distance,  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  marsh  could  not  of 
itself,  furnish  such  a quantity-  This  labour,  together  with, 
the  expence  of  lading  the  stones  in  the  ditches  and  covering 
them  with  earth,  cannot,  on  the  most  moderate  estimate,  be 
calculated  at  les?  than  double  the  first  expence,  or  £450  for 
the  whole ; thus  making  more  than  at  the  rate  of  £20  the 
acre  for  draining  alone.  The  field  itself,  having  been  thus 
so  completely  turned  inside  out,  has  altered  its  aspeft  from 
its  originally  mossy  hue  to  a pale  white,  the  colour  of  the 
clayey  subsoil;  which,  having  been  thoroughly  pulverised  by 
trench-ploughing,  and  a copious  application  of  lime,  is  now, 
■not  merely  fully  dry,  but  become  considerably  fertile.  The 
total  expence  laid  out  on  this  field,  would  be  little  short  of 
£40  the  acre  ; for  independent  of  drainage,  Mr  Barclay’s 
other  means  of  improvement  generally  cost  him,  per  acre, 
about  £18.  This  expence,  in  the  present  instance,  would 
probably,  do  more  than  purchase  the  land  after  it  has  been 
improved,  and  would  certainly  have  deterred  any  common 
cultivator  from  making  the  attempt.  But  Mr  Barclay  was 
not  a man  to  be  easily  moved  from  his  purpose.  And  hav- 
ing once  resolved  to  bring  his  whole  lands  into  a full  state  of 
cultivation,  tins  field,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
a blot  on  the  surface,  would  not  have  been  left  unimproved 
although  it  should  have  cost  ten  times  the  sum. 

Mr  Barclay’s  drains  were  generally  two  feet  and  a half 
wide  at  top,  ten  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  about  three  feet 
deep.  Less  dimensions  as  to  breadth  might  perhaps  have 
served  every  purpose  of  draining  ; but  the  expence  of  casting 
them  would  have  been  very  little,  if  at  all,  diminished  by 
narrower  ditches.  For  in  a soil,  of  which  one  half  the  sub- 
stance consists  of  stones  and  gravel,  and  the  other  half  of  an 
adhesive  clay  intermixed  with  these,  it  becomes  imprafkica- 
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.ble  to  cast  a very  narrow  ditch.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  as  the  lands  of  Ury  had  such  a profusion  of  stones  oa 
the  surface,  it  became  a relief,  in  the  trouble  of  clearing  them 
away,  to  have  large  ditches  into  which  they  might  be  put, 

2d.  TRENCH-PLOUGHING. 

The  next  operation  was  trench-ploughing ; and  there 
were  two  objefts  in  view  from  this  labour.  1st.  To  acquire 
a depth  of  soil;  and  next,  to  get  rid  of  stones:  And  the 
work  was  persevered  in  till  both  were  accomplished.  Pre- 
vious to  Mr  Barclay’s  operations,  the  quantity  of  stones  upon 
the  lands  of  Ury,  was,  as  has  been  already  stated,  immense, 
both  on  the  surface  and  through  the  whole  depth  which  *he 
plough  had  ever  reached.  The  tillage  had  been  but  super- 
ficially performed ; nor  indeed  had  the  tenants  either  skill, 
or  ability  to  perform  it  better.  But  Mr  Barclay  soon  made 
his  lands  assume  a different  appearance ; and  from  being  the 
most  incumbered  with  stones,  and  from  having  the  thinnest 
staple  of  soil,  they  became  the  least  incumbered,  and  of  the 
deepest  soil  in  the  country.  This  was  not  however  an  easy 
acquisition,  nor  was  it  accomplished  at  little  cost.  With  a 
set  of  uncommonly  strong  implements,  and  with  six,  and 
sometimes  eight  heavy  horses,  in  the  draught ; he  made  the 
plough  to  descend  in  spite  of  every  obstruction,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  at  once ; and  after  carrying  off  the  stones  as 
they  were  turned  up  as  from  a quarry,  he  repeated  the  ope- 
ration, till  in  the  end,  he  obtained  a free  soil  of  fourteen 
inches  deep,  and  of  a mould  fit  for  every  agricultural  pur- 
pose. The  quantity  of  stones  tjrus  removed,  was  in  general 
very  great,  and  in  some  cases,  almost  incredible;  even  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  a thousand  cart  loads  from  an  acre. 
And  the  surface  of  the  land  itself  was  observed  to  have  be- 
come evidently  ten  or  twelve  inches  lower  by  the  operation. 
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3d.  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  STORES. 

This  would  have  been  a work  of  weary  labour,  had'  not 
Mr  Barclay  found  out  beneficial  purposes  for  almost  the 
whole.  The  draining,  already  noticed,  consumed  them  in 
myriads.  Perhaps  more  than  100,000  cart  loads,  of 
100,000  tons  weight  were  thus  disposed  of.  On  this  point, 
however,  one  can  speak  only  from  probable  conjecture.  For 
of  such  a multifarious  distribution,  no  account  was  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  kept.  But  judging  merely  from  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  drains  that  were  made  in  the  progress  of  this  branch 
of  improvement,  over  nearly  900  acres,  and  which  certainly 
amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand  ells,  the  quantity  of 
stoms  requisite  to  fill  these  could  not  be  less  than  as  now 
stated,  but  was  probably  much  greater. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  when  Mr  Barclay  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate,  there  was  not  a road  on  it.  But  as  he 
clearly  perceived  that  well  made  roads,  so  essential  to  all 
improvement,  were  indispensably  required  at  Ury,  so  he  set 
jabout  the  construction  of  them  without  delay  ; and  was  as- 
sisted in  this  useful  work  by  the  statute  labour  of  that  dis^- 
trift  of  the  county.  The  length  of  road  altogether  that  Was 
thus  made  through  his  lands,  with  all  its  ramifications,  ex- 
tends to  about  eight  miles,  and  consumed,  to  good  purpose*- 
many  thousand  cart  loads  of  stones. 

He  had  another  expedient  still,  namely,  the  filing  tip  of 
hollows  and  pools-  This  is  a branch  of  improvement  that 
does  not  fall  in  the  way  of  every  cultivator ; but  Mr  Barclay 
had  it  in  abundance.  The  inequality  in  the  surface  of  many 
of  the  fields  of  Ury  is  still  very  apparent ; but  it  was  much 
more  so  before  he  dressed  them  in  their  present  form.  In 
almost  every  field  there  were  deep  hollows,  which,  in  the 
.winter,  or  in  rainy  weather,  became  pools,  some  larger  and 
some  less,  of  stagnated  water.  These  did  not  owe  their 
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origin,  at  all,  to  springs,  but  existed  merely  in  consequence 
of  their  situation,  incumbent  on  an  adhesive  subsoil  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  filtration.  In  the  winter  they  were  always  full ; 
but  grew  less  as  the  season  became  drier ; and  some  of  them 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  drought  of  summer,  became, 
through  evaporation  alone,  altogether  dry. 

It  is  evident,  that  whatever  might  be  the  produce  of  coarse 
herbage  that  might  occasionally  grow  in  these  hollows,  or 
by  the  margin  of  these  pools,  there  could  be  no  crop  of 
grain  raised  from  them.  But  this  Was  not  adapted  to  Mr 
Barclay’s  ideas  of  the  use  of  soil,  and  he  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  them  at  once.  His  method  was  this.  He  first 
caused  a trench  to  be  made,  no  matter  to  what  depth,  till  he 
laid  them  completely  dry,  and  thus  got  access  to  the  soil  at 
the  bottom.  This  soil  was  generally  of  a considerable  thick- 
ness, and  had  been  acquired  by  a gradual  accumulation  of 
the  finer.particles  of  soil  that  had  been  wash  eel  down  from 
the  conterminous  heights,  and  had  been  rendered  of  a still 
more  fructifying  nature  from  the  residuum  of  the  vegetables 
-which,  from  year  to  year,  had  alternately  grown  up  and 
decayed  upon  their  margin.  This  was  too  valuable  to  be 
lost.  He  therefore  caused  it  to  be  cut  out,  and  to  be  either 
carted,  or  wheeled  out  with  a barrow,  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  hollow.  The  next  work  was  to  cast  in  stones  from  the 
contiguous  fields,  and  to  fill  it  up,  not  merely  for  the  space 
"occupied  by  the  soil  now  taken  out,  but  to  as  great  a height  ♦ 
as  the  water  was  wont  to  stand  in  the  winter  season.  The 
last  operation  was  to  carry  back  the  excavated  soil,  and 
spread  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  stones.  Thus  a noxious 
pool  was  converted  into  soil  the  most  valuable  in  the  field. 

I am  credibly  informed,  that  in  many  of  these  old  pools,  the 
quantity  of  stones  carted  into  them,  is  upwards  of  six  feet 
iji  depth ; and  that  the  number  of  such  instances  of  iroprove- 
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ment,  from  that  extent  downwards  to  that  of  two  or  three 
feet  of  filling  up,  is  very  considerable  indeed. 

After  all,  these  three  ways  of  disposing  of  the  stones, 
though  they  must  have  consumed  a quantity  almost  incon- 
ceivable, have  not  been  able  completely  to  swallow  them  up. 
For  so  very  much  did  they  abound  originally,  tha,t  many 
thousand  cart  loads  are  still  to  be  seen,  that  were  tumbled, 
as  the  last  resource,  over  the  banks  towards  the  channel  of 
the  river.  . . • 


4th.  APPLICATION  of  LIME. 

After  the  various  and  expensive  operations  of  draining, 
trench-ploughing,  and  removal  of  stones,  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  application  of  lime.  Previous  to  the  atra  of  Mr 
Barclay,  the  use  of  lime  as  a manure  was, in  this  county,  veiy 
circumscribed,  though  not  altogether  unknown  in  this  res- 
peft : But  in  these  days  its  powers  appear  to  have  been  over- 
rated. This  may  be  inferred  from  the  practice  which  then 
prevailed,  of  sowing  it  over  the  surface  by  the  hand  frorn^  a 
sheet,  by  which  means,  a few  bushels  were  made  to  over- 
spread an  acre.  The  efFedf  which  this  meagre  sprinkling 
had  upon  the  soil  is  not  id deed  stated ; but  it  could  not  have 
been  considerable.  There  is  however  more  reason  to  ad- 
mire than  to  despise,  in  this  particular,  the  exertions  of  these 
ancient  husbandmen,  when  we  reflefb  on  the  state  of  the* 
roads  at  the  time,  by  which  the  carriage  of  three  bushels,  in 
a bag,  on  the  back  of  a horse,  was  a work  of  greater  labour 
than  now  to  bring,  on  a cart,  three  bolls.  It  may  be  re-, 
marked  also,  that  the  thin  staple  of  earth  which  they  had  to 
manure,  would  require  a proportional  less  quantity  to  pro- 
duce an  effeft.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  soil  formed  by 
Mr  Barclay,  being  so  much  deeper  than  the  general  soil  of 
the  country,  required  a more  liberal  allowance  of  lime,  Ad 
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he  gave  it  a more  liberal  allowance  accordingly.  He  never 
applied  less,  in  any  case,  than  forty  bolls  of  shells  to  the 
■acre ; but  more  generally,  from  fifty  to  seventy  bolls ; so 
that  the  average  may  be  justly  stated  at  sixty  bolls  to  the 
English  acre.  In  one  particular  case,  viz  in  his  gardeD, 
which  he  had  trenched  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  he  applied 
no  less  than  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  bolls  to  the  acre : — . 
a quantity  probably  more  than  enough  to  saturate  the  whola 
mass ; and  of  course  a misapplication  so  far  as  the  excess 
plight  extend.  The  boll  here  specified  is  what  is  called  the 
water  measure  (from  being  used  on  shipboard),  or  Stone, 
haven  barley  measure,  of  33  Scotch  pints  to  the  firlot,  or 
1 32  to  the  boll. 

, ' This  bountiful  application  of  lime  seems  to  have  had  the 
desired  effeft.  For  during  the  whole  time  of  Mr  Barclay’s 
pradtice,  which  extended  to  a period  of  38  years,  he  never 
had  occasion  to  apply  lime  a second  time,  except  in  two  in-.’ 
stances,  in  which,  as  the  first  application 'did  not  seem  to 
operate  so  powerfully  as  he  expetted,  he  repeated  the  doze. 

The  lime  which  Mr  Barclay  generally  made  use  of  was 
imported,  at  Stonehaven,  from  Lord  Elgin’s  lime  works,  at 
.Charleston  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Stonehaven  may  be 
about  a mile  and  a half,  at  an  average,  from  the  different 
fields  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  This  easy  distance  of 
land  carriage  was  a favourable  circumstance  to  his  improve- 
ments, and  almost  the  only  favourable  one  that  attended 
them.  The  price  of  lime  was,  at  first,  only  one  shilling  and 
eleven  pence  the  boll.  It  was  afterwards  increased  to  two 
shillings ; from  which  it  rose,  penny  by  penny,  till  it  came 
to  two  shillings  and  five  pence,  which  was  the  highest  rate 
that  Mr  Barclay  had  ever  to  pay.  These  all  seem  moderate 
rates,  when  compared  with  three  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
the  present  price  (in  1807).  But  this  is  only  a seeming,  not 
a real  cheapness.  For  if  we  compare  the  different  prices  of 
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lime,  with  the  prices  of  labour  or  of  grain,  at  the  different 
periods,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  twenty  three  pence  in 
1760  was  fully  equal  in  value  to  forty-six  pence  in  the  pre- 
sent year. 

As  Mr  Barclay  applied  lime  to  903  acres  on  this  estate, 
and  limed  about  30  acres  a second  time,  and  all  at  the  rate 
of  60  bolls  an  acre,  on  an  average;  the  quantity  altogether 
thus  made  use  of  will  be  found  to  amount  to  55,780  bolls. 
And  this,  at  two  shillings  and  twopence,  the  medium  rate  of 
price  per  boll,  will  amount  to  £6064  10s.  Us  the  prime  cost 
of  the  lime.  . 

Mr  Barclay’s  importation  of  lime  was  not,  every  year,  in 
equal  quantities.  In  some  years  it  did  not  exceed  a thousand 
Bolls.  In  other  years  there  were  more  than  2000  imported. 
And  one  year,  the  importation  is  stated  at  4000  and  up- 
wards ; thus  varying  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required. 
In  like  manner,  his  successor,  who  inherits  a goodly  portion 
of  his  father’s  ardour  and  energy  of  mind,  had,  in  one  year 
lately,  as  much  land  under  a course  of  improvement  as  to  re- 
quire an  importation  of  6000  bolls  of  lime  shells  at  once. 

5th.  ENCLOSING. 

When  Mr  Barclay  succeeded  to  Ury,  there  was  not  a 
single  enclosure  on  the  whole  estate.  Indeed,  in  a country 
where  artificial  grasses  are  unknown,  and  where  the  only 
pasture  among  the  arable  lands,  consists  of  wastes,  baulks, 
and  marshes,  scattered  in  various  directions,  of  every  size, 
and  in  every  kind  of  irregular  shape,  among  the  different 
corn  fields ; enclosures  can  make  no  part  of  the  system. 
In  faft,  they  could  be  of  no  use  ; for  no  beneficial  applica- 
tion of  them  could  be  effected.  A country  enclosed  must 
always  be  a country  that  in  other  respedls,  has  undergone 
gome  degree  of  improvement. 
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Mr  Barclay,  in  the  course  of  improving  his  lands  to  the 
extent  already  stated,  caused  them  to  be  enclosed,  field  by 
field,  as  soon  as  the  previous  meliorations  had  taken  place. 
The  whole  estate  is  divided  into  52  enclosures  of  various 
sizes,  from  15  to  35  acres,  with  dnly  four  fields  below  the 
first  size,  and  five  that  are  above  the  second.  The  least  field 
is  of  four  acres,  and  the  largest  of  sixty.  The  fences  are 
almost  all  of  ditch  and  thorn  hedge ; the  one  serving  as  a 
ready  conveyance  to  the  water,  and  the  other  as  a shelter 
for  the  cattle.  Very  few  of  the  fences,  at  Ury,  are  compo- 
sed of  stones,  notwithstanding  the  superabundance  of  that 
material,  which  lay  originally  at  hand,  upon  every  ridge. 
But  the  stones  there  were  little  calculated  for  building,  being 
all  round,  water-worn  bullets,  very  inapplicable  to  a wall  of 
any  description,  either  with  or  without  mortar.  Most  of 
the  thorn  fences  have  thriven  exceedingly.  They  are,  in 
faff,  too  luxuriant ; some  of  them  being  little  less  than  20 
feet  high.  This  height  gives  excellent  shelter  to  the  cattle, 
but  has  a bad  effeCt  upon  the  hedges  themselves ; as  the 
lower  part  being  too  much  overshaded,  becomes  open  and 
unfencible,  and  requires  much  care  by  the  application  of 
pailing,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  cattle  properly  con- 
fined. It  has  been  remarked  in  general,  on  this  branch  of 
Mr  Barclay’s  meliorations,  that  his  fences  have  been  more 
accurately  constructed,  and  more  attention  paid  to  the  rear* 
ing  of  them,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  improvements  than  in 
the  beginning ; a circumstance  which  ought  to  be  expeCted, 
as  his  hedgers  would  naturally  become  more  expert,  and 
perform  the  operations  more  correCtly,  the  longer  they  were 
accustomed  to  the  work. 

A circumstance  i n the  construction  of  the  gates  is  worthy 
of  notice,  which  is,  that  the  horizontal  bars  are  set  edge 
ways  up  and  down,  and  thus  afford  by  their  position  the 
greatest  strength  from  a given  weight  of  wood.  This  may 
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seem  so  obviously  the  best  mode  as  to  require  no  particular 
remark.  Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  little  such  minutiae  are 
attended  to. 

I 

6th.  ROTATION  of  CROPS. 

After  the  lands  were  brought  into  tilth  and  had  a due  ap- 
plication of  lime,  Mr  Barclay’s  first  crop  was  oats ; after 
which  began  his  general  rotation  of  a four  years  course. 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

8.  Clover  and  other  grasses. 

4.  Wheat. 

Then  Turnips  as  at  first. 

Though  wheat  is  stated  as  the  last  in  the  course,  I shall 
begin  with  it,  as  part  of  the  culture  bestowed  on  it,  in  the 
course  of  the  rotation,  was  preparatory  to  the  crop  of  tur- 
nips, which  followed. 

WHEAT. 

This  was  sown  on  one  furrow  from  ley  after  the  clover.; 
the  ground  being  previously  dunged  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
three-horse  cart  loads  of  well  made  farm  yard  muck,  to  the 
English  acre.  The  time  of  tillage  was  from  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  middle  of  November.  The  quantity  of  seed, 
nine  pecks  to  the  acre,  or  abourtwo  and  one  third  Winches- 
ter bushels.  The  produce  varied  considerably  according  to 
the  seasons.  - It  was,  in  some  years,  not  more  than  five 
bolls ; in  other  years  it  was  ten.  But  on  an  average  of 
years,  it  amounted  to  about  six  bolls  and  a half,  or  twenty 
seven  and  a half  Winchester  bushels,  from  the  English  acre. 
The  measure  here  understood,  is  by  the  Stonehaven  peas 
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firlot  of  22  Scotch  pints  ; being  thus  about  three  and  a half 
per  cent  more  than  the  Linlithgow  standard.  Mr  Barclay, 
by  the  time  his  improvements  had  extended  over  most  of  his 
lands,  had,  in  some  years,  130  acres  in  wheat. 

TURNIPS. 

Mr  Barclay  having  applied  the  dung  to  the  preceding 
crop  of  wheat,  left  nothing  to  be  performed  to  the  turnip 
land  but  the  tillage  only.  This  gave  him  a great  advantage 
in  the  operations  of  that  busy  seed-time,  in  which  celerity 
in  the  progress  is  frequently  more  conducive  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  crop  than  any  other  circumstance. 

The  ground,  being  brought  into  a complete  state  of  pul- 
verisation by  frequent  ploughings,  was  sown,  in  the  first 
and  second  weeks  pf  June,  by  broad-cast,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  weight  of  seed  to  the  acre.  This  fashion  of  sowing 
the  seed,  Mr  Barclay  had  learned  in  Norfolk,  and  persevered 
in  it  to  the  last.  And  from  the  very  abundant  crops  which 
he  always  raised,  it  has  become  matter  of  doubt  with  some 
people,  whether  to  sow  broad-cast  or  in  drills,  the  now  ge- 
neral practice,  be  the  most  judicious  and  advantageous  me- 
thod. The  greatest  objection  perhaps,  to  the  broad-cast 
system,  arises  from  the  difficulty  in  that  mode  of  culture,  of 
cleaning  the  land  from  weeds,  as  it  admits  of  aid  neither 
from  machinery,  nor  from  the  power  of  animal  draught,  to 
assist  in  the  operation ; but  all  must  be  performed  by  ma- 
nual labour  alone.  Mr  Barclay’s  land,  however,  was  pre- 
viously so  fully  pulverised,  and  so  free  of  all  weeds,  either 
from  root  or  by  seed,  that  very  little  hoeing  was  required. 
The  only  thing  almost  to  be  done,  in  his  fields,  was  to  set 
off  the  turnips,  by  thinning,  to  a proper  distance ; a work 
indeed,  that  required  no  little  dexterity.  Mr  Barclay,  how- 
ever, had  his  people  so  well  trained  to  this  nice  operation 
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(in  which  he  was  remarkably  expert  himself),  that  they 
could,  each  of  them,  go  over  half  an  acre  in  a day.  So 
that  although  he  sometimes  had  ISO  acres  in  turnips,  the 
work  of  thinning,  which  was  constantly  done  by  the  hoe, 
was  always  accomplished  in  due  season.  The  crop  in  con- 
sequence of  thus,  meeting  with  no  negleff,  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly ; and  the  plants,  set  off  by  three  different  opera- 
tions; first,  at  three,  then  at  six,  and  lastly,  at  twelve  inches 
distance,  turnip  from  turnip,  soon  filled  the  whole  surface, 
and  grew  to  be  a crop  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five  tons 
weight  the  English  acre  The  crop  would  indeed  some- 
times exceed  the  last,  but  never  fell  short  of  the  first  of  these 
quantities. 

This  vast  supply  of  green  food  was  consumed  in  two 
ways, — in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  feeding  of  sheep. 

CATTLE. 


Of  cattle  Mr  Barclay  had  two  sets.  One  set  of  fiom  five 
to  seven  years  old,  and  weighing  each,  from  forty  to  sixty 
stones,  at  sixteen  lb.  to  the  stone  Amsterdam,  was  bought  in 
annually,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  number 
of  this  class  was  from  sixty  to  seventy,  which  were  picked 
up  in  the  different  fairs  in  the  county  or  neighbourhood,  at 
from  10  to£l2  a piece.  They  were  first  laid  upon  his  clo- 
ver fields,  then  on  after  grass  from  the  first  cutting ; and  in 
the  course  of  the  season  had  also  a range  over  the  whole 
stubble  land,  till  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  he  be- 
gan to  draw  the  turnips  for  them,  from  the  different  fields 
or  enclosures  under  that  crop-.  His  method  was,  to  draw 
alternately,  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  surface  on  the 
best  of  the  land,  and  to  leave  the  remainder  to  be  eaten  on 
the  ground.  On  the  inferior  parts  of  the  field,  hewever,  he 
left  the  whole  to  be  thus  consumed  by  the  cattle  or  sheep 
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(afterwards  mentioned),  which  continued  on  the  spot  while 
the  crop  lasted.  By  this  method  the  least  fertile  portions  of 
the  lands  were  rendered,  for  the  succeeding  crop,  nearly  aa 
productive  as  the  very  best. 

These  cattle  were  never  fed  in  houses  or  in  stalls,  but  at 
all  times  in  the  open  fields,  to  which  the  turnips  were  cart- 
ed, and  spread  over  the  surface,  and  there  enriched,  by  the 
manure  dropt,  other  parts  of  the  grounds,  to  an  extent  equal 
to  half  of  that  on  which  the  turnips  were  produced.  This 
practice,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  every  situation.  The 
general  inclemency  of  the  winter  season  would  render  out- 
door’s feeding  impracticable  in  most  cases-  But  the  lands  of 
Ury  having  a hanging  exposure  open  only  to  the  south,  and 
intersected  by  different  glens  or  hollows,  are  remarka- 
bly well  sheltered  from  the  storm,  from  whatever  direction 
it  may  come ; and  care  was  taken  to  shift  the  cattle  from 
field  to  field  as  the  weather  required.  The  lands  too,  are 
particularly  dry ; so  that  no  bad  consequence,  from  poach- 
ing, can  aiise  either  to  them  or  to  the  cattle. 

This  lot  of  cattle  was  fattened  off  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter, and  sold,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  were  ready,  to  but- 
chers from  Aberdeen,  at  from  £\5  to  ^18  each;  then 
weighing  from  50  to  72  stones  a head.  Some  of  a larger 
kind,  bred  by  himself,  were,  after  the  turnips  were  done, 
kept  on  upon  the  grass  till  about  the  end  of  June,  when, 
weighing  from  80  to  84  stones  each,  they  were  sold  at  from 
£20  to  £21  a piece. 

Mr  Barclay  had  another  set  of  cattle  of  an  inferior  sort, 
which  he  bought  in,  in  the  month  of  October  yearly,  to 
about  the  number  of  four  score.  They  were  generally  three 
years  old,  rising  four  ; weighed  from  30  to  40  stones,  and 
cost  from  £1  to  £8  each.  These  were  put  into  the  straw 
yard,  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  6traw  and  making 
auuck.  They  were  however,  brought  out  occasionally  to  the 
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turnip  fields,  and  had  a picking  from  those  left  by  the  larger 
oxen.  They  got  from  time  to  time  a larger  share,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  greater  cattle  were  sold  off;  till  in  the  end, 
when  the  turnip  crop  was  all  expended,  they  were  put  on 
the  pastures,  and  completed  their  feeding  by  the  months  of 
June  or  July,  when  they  weighed  from  40  to  50  stones,  and 
were  sold  at  from  ten  guineas  to  2 each. 

SHEEP. 

Mr  Barclay  bought  in  about  300  wedders  yearly,  in  the 
month  of  Oftober,  from  the  highlands  of  Banffshire,  by  the 
water  of  Avon,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael.  These  were 
a healthy  and  hardy  black  faced  breed  ; weighed  about  121b. 
a quarter,  and  cost  about  half  a guinea  a piece.  They  were 
first  pastured  upon  the  stubble  grounds  and  after  grass  till 
they  learned  to  eat  turnips,  which  were  daily  portioned  out 
to  them  till  they  fed  upon  them  freely.  After  this  they  were 
taken  from  the  pastures  entirely,  and  put  into  the  turnip 
fields,  where  they  fed  in  flakes  erefled  for  the  purpose,  and 
in  which  they  had  a small  quantity  of  hay  in  racks.  Both 
flakes  and  racks  were  moveable,  and  were  carried  from  field 
to  field,  ani^pom  place  to  place  in  the  same  field,  as  occa- 
sion required.  These  wedders  were  disposed  of  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  got  into  condition  ; beginning  by  the  first  of 
January,  and  continuing  till  the  first  of  April ; by  which 
time  the  whole  were  sold  off.  The  price  was  from  14  to  16 
shillings  each,  and  the  weight  from  13  to  14lb.  the  quarter; 
the  advance  upon  the  price  having  arisen  more  from  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  mutton  in  the  market  than  from  an  advance 
in  the  weight  of  the  animal. 

Mr  Barclay  had  also  a flock  of  from  250  to  300  breeding 
ewes,  which  he  kept  generally  on  the  unimproved  pait  of 
the  estate,  but  brought  occasionally,  in  severe  weather  in 
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winter,  to  get  a share  also  of  the  turnips.  About  CO  or  70 
of  the  oldest  of  these  were  kept  on  the  turnips  the  whole 
season  over,  till  they  had  reaied  their  lambs,  which  were, 
in  general  so  early  read}’,  as  to  be  sold  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  at  fiom  10  to  12  shillings 
each; — reckoned  a high  price  then,  about  the  year  1780. 
His  method  of  rearing  these  lambs  was  somewhat  singular. 
They  were  kept  constantly  in  the  straw  yard,  among  clean 
litter,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a shed  ; but  the  dams  were 
turned  out  to  the  fields  to  pick  up  their  food  among  the  tur- 
nips, from  which  they  were  brought  home,  twice  a day  and 
all  night  to  give  suck.  By  this  means,  the  lambs  were  al- 
ways kept  under  shelter  from  bad  weather,  which  no  doubt 
contributed  to  their  thriving,  and  made  them  sooner  ready 
for  the  market.  After  the  turnips  were  all  consumed,  these 
ewes  were  turned  to  the  pastures  during  the  summer,  where 
they  got  fat,  generally  by  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of 
August,  when  they  were  sold  at  about  12  shillings  each. 

The  labour  required  in  this  system  of  feeding,  was  won- 
derfully little.  Three  men  with  two  carts  and  four  horses 
served  for  the  whole  pur  pose  of  carting  off  the  turnips. 
One  man  drove  them  off,  with  three  horses  in  the  cart,  to 
the  different  places  where  they  were  to  bespread.  Two 
remained  on  the  field  pulling  the  roots  and  packing  them 
into  the  cart  that  remained  with  one  horse.  When  the  cart- 
er returned  with  the  empty  vehicle,  he  left  it  with  the  horse 
in  the  shafts,  to  be  filled  in  its  turn,  and  with  the  two  tracers 
now  yoked  before  the  other  horse  in  the  full  cart,  set  off, 
in  full  strength,  with  the  loading.  In  this  manner  they 
wrought  from  morning  to  night;  taking  care  ahvays  to  leave 
the  two  carts  full  at  night,  to  be  early  distributed  in  the 
morning,  before  a new  supply  could  arrive.  Two  men 
more  were  sufficient  to  tend  the  whole  quantity  of  sheep. 
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BARLEY. 

This  succeeded  in  rotation  ; and  from  the  fine  order  into 
which  the  land  was  previously  put,  never  failed  to  be  a good 
crop.  The  quantity  of  seed  was  eight  pecks  (about  three 
and  one  sixth  Winchester  bushels),  and  the  produce  about 
seven  bolls  (about  forty  four  bushels)  at  an  average,  the 
English  acre.  The  firlot,  from  which  the  barley  boll  is 
measured,  contains,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ury,  33  Scotch  pints, 
which  is  about  six  per  cent  above  the  Linlithgow  standard. 

It  was  with  this  crop  that  the  seeds  were  sown  for  the 
succeeding  clover  crop,  at  the  rate  of  a bushel  of  rye-grase 
seeds,  and  from  10  to  li’lb.  of  the  seed  of  red  clover.  Such 
were  the  quantities  used  when  the  land  was  intended  to  be 
one  year  only  in  grass.  But  when  it  was  meant  to  remain 
for  pasture,  there  was  added  a portion  of  white  and  yellow 
clover,  together  with  some  rib  grass  seeds, 

CLOVER. 

This  w'as  the  last  crop  in  the  rotation.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  lands  thus  sown  out  were  reserved  for  hay ; for  which 
the  proportion  of  rye  grass  sown  among  it,  properly  fitted 
it.  This  was  partly  cut  a second  time  in  the  same  season, 
and  partly  pastured  after  the  first  crop  was  removed.  The 
other  third  part  was  pastured  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
great  number  of  cattle  kept  on  the  lands  required  to  be  pro- 
vided for  accordingly. 

In  this  manner,  for  two  or  three,  and  in  some  cases,  four 
courses  of  this  rotation,  did  Mr  Barclay  employ  his  improv- 
ed lands.  At  last,  however,  he  laid  them  down  wholly  in 
pasture ; in  which  they  continue  to  this  day,  being  among 
the  very  best  in  the  county.  The  pasture  grounds  are  let 
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from  year  to  year  to  cattle  dealers,  and  fetch  a rent  of  from 
forty  shillings  to  two  guineas  and  a' half  the  English  acre. 

PLANTATIONS. 

i* 

The  most  brilliant,  perhaps,  of  all  Mr  Barclay’s  achieve- 
ments.; at  least,  that  which  most  adorns  the  face  of  the 
couhtry,  was  his  plantations.  These  were  formed  at  a mo- 
derate expence,  and  yet  have  every  appearance  of  becoming 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property.  And  thus  combining 
embellishment  with  utility,  he  obtained,  at  the  least  original 
disbursement,  the  most  lucrative  prospeft  in  future. 

Mr  Barclay,  from  the  first,  had  a propensity  to  ornament 
Ury  with  growing  timber.  Even  in  the  life  time  of  his 
father,  heprojefted  and  carried  into  effect  some  embellish- 
ment of  this  kind,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion  which  was 
then  but  scantily  sheltered  with  Wood,  while  there  was  not 
a single  tree  on  any  other  part  tif  the  estate.  This  projeft, 
however,  the  old  gentleman  did  not  much  relish  ; partly, 
because  it  was  an  innovation  ; And  partly  from  a regard  to 
the  welfare  of  his  sheep,  which  were  thereby  curtailed,  in 
some  measure,  of  their  pasture.  Youhg  Mr  Barclay,  how- 
ever, pef  severed  in  his  intention;  but  was  obliged  to  com- 
promise the  matter  with  the  sheep,  by  leaving  them  free  ac- 
cess to  the  pasture ; which' put  him’ to  the  charge  of  fencing 
each  tree  with  three  stakes  and  c6nrte£fing  paling,  to  guard 
it  against  depredation.  This  young  wood  prospered  great- 
ly. And  many  beautiful  trees  in  it  are  still  pointed  out, 
which  he  planted  with  his  own  hands.  This  happened 
about  the  year  1756. 

This  successful  experiment  encouraged  him  to  extend  his 
plantations ; which  he  did  upon  a great  scale,  when,  in  a 
few  years,  he  came  to  the  possessibn  of  the  estate,  and  had 
the  means  of  gratifying  uncontrolled,  his  taste  for  this  orna- 
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mental  branch  of  husbandry.  The  ground  which  he  first 
fixed  on  for  this  purpose,  was  the  banks  of  the  water  of 
Cowie ; which,  as  already  stated,  flows  for  about  three  miles, 
through  the  lands  of  Ury.  Through  this  whole  extent, 
there  is  a bank  shelving  on  each  side  towards  the  stream,  on 
an  angle  more  or  less  acute,  but  all  too  steep  for  tillage 
These  banks  are  in  some  places,  30  yards  in  breadth,  and  in 
others,  100  yards  or  more,  from  the  water  edge  to  the  top 
of  the  declivity.  Both  sides  taken  together,  will,  at  an  aver- 
age, extend  to  about  1 00  yards  in  breadth  on  the  base ; and 
thus,  in  the  course  of  three  miles,  wifi  amount  to  fully  one 
■hundred  acres. 

The  whole  of  this  is  thickly  planted  with  deciduous  trees, 
or  what  is  here  called  hard  wood  ; in  distinction  from  the 
ever-greens  or  firs,  whose  timber  is  comparatively  softer 
and  of  less  value.  There  are  indeed  a few  spruce  and  silver 
firs  planted  near  the  upper  margin,  to  afford  shelter  in  that 
more  exposed  situation.  Cut  through  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
the  whole  plantation,  there  is  only  hard  wood,  such  as  oak, 
ash,  elm,  &C.  These  are  abundantly  sheltered  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  hollow,  which  is  rendered  still  more  mild 
from  its  various  windings  occasioning  one  pait  to  be  conti- 
nually protefted  under  cover  of  another,  from  whatever 
quarter  the  wind  may  blow.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  pros- 
perous state  of  this  beautiful  plantation.  Many  of  the  trees 
are  already  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  20  to 
30  feet  in  height  below  the  branches ; and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a misthriyen  one  among  the  whole ; amounting 
to  perhaps  400,000 ; but  there  is  every  rational  prospeft  of, 
at  least,  one  fourth  part  coming  to  complete  maturity.  The  - 
ultimate  value  must  be  very  great ; nor  can  that  prospeCt  be 
at  any  great  distance  of  time.  In  less  than  half  a century 
hence,  the  timber  wood  on  this  river  side  (extending  to  the 
moderate  quantity  of  100  acres)  will  be  worth  more  than  all 
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the  conterminous  900  acres  of  arable  land  put  together ; — 
perhaps  to  more  than  even  the  whole  arable  part  of  the  Uiy 
estate  This  assertion  will  not  be  deemed  too  rash,  when 
we  refleft  that  hard  wood  is  now  selling  at  from  three  to  five 
shillings  the  cubic  foot ; and  that  many  thousands  of  the 
trees  in  this  plantation  contain  already  more  than  ten  cubic 
feet  of  timber  each. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  this  improvement  was  ob- 
tained at  a moderate  expence.  The  precise  amount,  how- 
ever, cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  ascertained  ; but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  pretty  correflly  what  it  might  be. 
The  disbursements, which  neither  included  trench  ploughing, 
lime,  nor  removal  of  stones,  would  be  limited,  1 j*.  to  drain- 
ing of  the  swamps  that  originally  existed,  in  various  places  in 
the  banks,  and  which,  from  the  sloping  situation,  would 
admit  of  great  facility  in  the  operation.  2d.  Gf  enclosing 
with  ditch  and  hedge.  2>d.  Of  the  value  of  the  young  plants. 
And  lastly,  of  the  labour  of  pitting  and  planting  them ; — all 
which,  at  the  moderate  rates  that  prevailed  about  35  or  40 
years  ago,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  a sum  not  exceeding 
two  pounds  the  acre,  or  £200  in  all. 

Again ; the  annual  value  of  the  land  thus  given  up  to 
planting,  falls  to  be  added  to  the  estimate,  which  will  be  the 
greatest  article  in  the  account.  But  this  will  not,  after  all, 
exceed  £20  a year,  or  4s.  the  acre  ; which,  considering  the 
general  worthlessness  of  the  pasture  conjoined  with  its  ge- 
neral inaccessibility,  will  not  be  deemed  too  low  a rent.  If 
we  take  the  pains  to  calculate,  on  the  common  principles  of 
arithmetic,  what  all  this  may  amount  to,  at  compound  interest, 
forborne  70  years,  which  we  may,  from  what  is  already  seen, 
set  down  as  the  period  of  perfection  in  the  wood, — it  will 
come  to  £17,856.  But  this  sum,  considerable  as  it  may  in 
this  view  appear,  is  little  indeed,  compared  with  the  value  of 
100,000  trees,  that  may  then  be  reasonably  expefted  to  hav^ 
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•attained  to  such  a state  of-  maturity  as  tq  be  worth  more  than  >, 
twenty  shillings  each,  at  an  average. 

, Besides  this  plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  Cowie,  theie 
Sre  others  of  hard  wood  in  various  clumps,  belts  and  hedge- 
rows, around  several  of  the  enclosures.  There  is  likewise  a 
beautiful  den  planted  partly  with  hard  wood,  by  a small  ri- 
vulet which  flows  from  the  north  towards  the  house  of  Ury. 
Altogether,  in  this  den  and  in  the  different  clumps,  belts, 
and  hedge  rows,  there  may  be  about  sixty  acres  of  planta- 
tion ; and  of  this  there  may  be  about  one  third  part  of  hard 
wood,  with  two  thirds  of  different  kinds  of  fir  intermixed, 
The  whole  is  in  a very  prosperous  condition ; and  besides 
being  highly  ornamental  and  affording  much  shelter,  must 
ultimately  be  of  great  value.  t 

The  most  extensive,  however,  of  the  woods  of  Ury  are 
entirely  of  fir,  upon  the  hill -sides  and  hill-tops  of  what  may 
be  called  the  back  ground  of  the  improved  part  of  the  estate. 
There,  Mr  Barclay  has  planted  upwards  of  SCO  acres. 
These  hillsj  thus  clothed  with  wood,  being  of  considerable 
altitude,  and  seen  from  far,  have  a very  happy  effeft  in  en- 
livening the  general  aspect  of  the  country  The  wood  itself, 
however,  is  not  all  thriving.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills, 
where  the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  and  where  the  exposure  is 
not  too  severe,  the  firs  are  doing  well,  and  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  valuable ; but  farther  up  the  hill  they  get 
worse  and  worse,  till  at  the  utmost  summit,  they  have  near- 
ly failed  altogether.  This  is  owing  in  a great  measure,  to 
the  extreme  sterility  of  the  soil  on  these  high  and  bleak  si- 
tuations ; but  in  part  also,  to  Mr  Barclay  himself  having 
made  an  improper  selection  of  the  kind  of  wood.  He  had 
an  ill  judged  partiality  for  the  Scotch  fir,  esteeming  it  the 
most  hardy  of  the  Pine  race,  and  the  most  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  the  country.  This  induced  him  to  plant  these 

more  exposed  places,  almost  exclusively,  with  this  kind. 
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Time,  however,  has  shewn  that  the  Scotch  fir  is  not  at  all, 
a hardy  plant ; but  among  the  most  delicate  and  feeble  of 
the  fir  species  ; and  will  thrive  no  where,  unless  it  be  ia 
some  favourite  situation,  such  as  in  the  deep  glens  in  the 
interior  of  the  highlands,  'where,  there  can  be  no  question, 
it  grows  to  a large  size,  and  is  a most  valuable  timber.  In 
•all  plantations,  however,  along  the  eastern  coast,  the  larix 
seems  a much  more  hardy  tree,  and  better  adapted  for  an 
alpine  exposure.  Of  this  there  is  a striking  example  to  be 
met  with  at  Ury  itself ; where  a small  plot  planted  with  larix 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills,  continues  still  vigorous  and 
'thriving,  while  all  around,  the  feeble  Scotch  firs,  after  striv- 
ing a few  years  against  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  cold- 
ness of  the  exposure,  have  dwindled  down  to  the  size  of 
juniper  bushes. 

It  may  be  observed,  with  regard  to  the  plantations  on  the 
hilly  parts  of  Ury,  that  although  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  raised  on  the  lower  grounds,  yet  there  is  still 
such  a considerable  proportion  that  continues  in  a thriving 
condition,  as  must  make  them,  on  the  whole,  a very  profi- 
table concern.  The  original  expence  of  planting  would 
probably  not  exceed  1 5s.  the  acre  *,  while  the  value  of  the 
pasture  on  such  a wretched  soil,  can  hardly  be  estimated  at 
any  thing  at  all.  So  that  the  whole  expence,  even  calculat- 
ing -it  on  compound  interest  to  the  present  day,  would  not 
exceed  £2500 ; a sum  far  less  than  the  present  value  of  the 
thriving  part  of  the  plantation,  were  it  appreciated  at  only 
sixpence  a tree. 

When  Mr  Barclay  commenced  his  operations,  in  the  year 
1 7C0,  he  employed  only  the  people  of  the  country,  that 
were  bred  on  his  own  lands,  or  in  the  vicinity.  At  this  time 
the  scene  of  his  improvements  was  very  limited  in  extent, 
and  the  number  of  his  work  people  not  great.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  he  acquired  the  occupation  of  more  of  his  own 
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lands,  his  improvements  expanded  more  widely ; and  more 
people,  from  the  neighbourhood,  to  carry  them  on  were  re- 
quired. These  however  were  of  a cast  not  altogether  to  his 
mind,  for  he  did  not  meet  with  that  alert  service  from  them 
that  corresponded  with  his  own  ideas  of  activity.  This  set 
him  upon  getting  servants  from  a more  enlightened  part  of 
the  country ; and  accordingly  he  engaged  some  from  the 
county  of  Norfolk  in  England.  With  the  assistance  of  these 
English  servants  he  set  himself  to  the  training  of  his  own 
people  to  a more  dexterous  habit  of  working,  and  to  a more 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  operations some  of  which, 
such  as  draining,  hoeing,  planting,  enclosing,  See.  were  en- 
tirely new  ; and  all  of  them  being  on  an  improved  principle, 
were  of  course,  so  far  an  alteration  of  the  common  p raft  ice. 
His  discipline  was  severe,  but  it  was  very  correft.  He 
would  admit  of  no  slovenly  praftice, — no  slighting  of  the 
work.  Nor  did  he  require  any  thing  of  his  people  but  what 
, he  could  do  himself ; for  while  he  delivered  out  his  direc- 
tions in  the  most  clear  and  distinft  manner,  he  could,  with 
his  own  hand,  shew  them  the  true  mode  of  performance. 
He  could  even  enforce  his  authority  with  something  more  ef- 
feftive  than  verbal  injunftions,  for  it  is  said  that  the  clown- 
ish obstinacy  of  his  people  was  not  unfrequently  corrcfted 
by  manual  discipline.  1 have  indeed  met  with  different  peo- 
ple that  confess  (and  even  in  some  measure  glory  in  it)  that 
they  had  the  knowledge  of  their  work  beat  into  them  by  Mr 
Barclay.  This  strift*  government  had  the  happiest  conse- 
quences ; for  not  a little  of  the  general  dexterity  (to  be  af- 
terwards noticed)  in  the  Kincardineshire  labourers,  is  still  to 
be  traced  to  the  original  system  of  their  education,  established 
by  Mr  Barclay  of  Ury.  His  establishment  was  indeed  very 
extensive.  At  Ury  alone,  he  had,  in  general,  from  40  to  60 
people  constantly  employed,  either  in  the  common  operations 
«f  husbandry,  or  in  the  extraordinary  works  of  improvement. 

X x 2 
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He  employed  also  from  24  to  32  work  horses.  Hi  never* 
employed  oxen.  He  could  endure  no  sluggish  motion ; and 
his  operations  were  all  conducted  in  a stile  of  too  much  ce- 
lerity to  admit  of  the  slow  pace  of  the  ox. 

Along  with  his  Englishmen  from  Norfolk,  he  imported 
several  of  the  Norfolk  implements  of  husbandry  •,  more  es- 
pecially the  wheeled  plough  and  the  large  eight  horse  wag-* 
gon.  The  first  of  these,  as  being  unquestionably  the  most 
correCt  implement  of  tillage,  at  the  time,  met  with  a favour- 
ab!e  reception  in  the  country,  and  soon  spread  to  a cctasider- 
able  distance.  The  more  simple  and  equally  effective 'Scotch 
plough,  improved  by  Small,  has  now  however,  almost  entire- 
ly superseded  it.  The  laige  waggon  never  came  into  gene- 
ral use  ; nor  did  it  extend  its  influence  beyond  Mr  Barclay’* 
own  lands.  It  is  too  expensive  and  too  unwieldy  a machine 
to  obtain  much  footing  in  Scotland. 

Mr  Barclay’s  operations,  however  extensive  on  the  lands 
of  Ury,  were  by  no  means  limited  to  that  estate.  His  im- 
proving hand  was  stretched  over  a much  larger  expanse  of 
country.  On  his  other  lands  of  Allardice,  Hallgreen,  and 
Davo;  situated  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  south  from  Ury  j 
he  made  many  essential  meliorations ; though  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  upon  Ury,  which,  being  his  favourite  place  of 
residence,  he  exerted  himself  more  strenuously  towards  its 
decoration.  He  had  also  different  places  in  lease  to  which 
his  improvements  were  extended. 

If  we  confine  our  ideas  of  the  be  nefit  conferred  on  the 
county by  Mr  Barclay's  improvements,  to  the  meliorations 
which  he  effected  on  the  lands  actually  under  his  own  ma- 
nagement, his  exertions,  in  this  respeCt,  must  rank  him  high 
in  the  view  of  every  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind.  But  his 
value,  as  a cultivator  was  not  so  circumscribed.  There  are 
other  circumstances,  that  as  an  agriculturist,  have  extended 
much  farther  the  circle  of  his  usefulness.  Among  these 
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may  be  stated  the  happy  consequences  arising  from  his  hav- 
ing instruCfed  so  many  of  his  labourers  in  the  most  correCt 
.mode  of  cultivation,  who,  diverging,  in  various  directions, 
have  carried  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  to  every  place 
where  they  have  been  employed.  To  have  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Mr  Barclay,  always  was,  and  still  is,  a great  recom- 
mendation to  any  servant.  Some  of  these  have  even  advan- 
ced themselves  into  a higher  class,  and  are  distinguished  as 
tenants,  by  a spirit  of  industry  and  exertion  becoming  the 
disciples  of  such  a great  master.  * His  example,  all  along, 
had  also  a wide  and  extensive  range.  The  fame  of  his  im- 
provements spread  far ; and  the  light  thence  diffused  has 
beamed  in  a thousand  directions  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
land. 

V k 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE. 

What  may  be  the  Teal  value  to  the  estate  itself  of  Ury, 
from  the  improvements  made  on  it  by  Mr  Barclay,  is  perhaps 
not  very  easy  to  ascertain.  , The  only  fads  on  the  subjeCt 
that  I, have  to  state  are,  1st.  That  47  years  ago,  when  Mr 
Barclay  succeeded  to  the  property,  the  rent  of  all  that  part 
•of  the  estate  which  he  afterwards  improved,  was  £200  a 
year.  2 </.,  That  the  rent  now  of  the  pastures,  as  they  come 
to  be  let,  year  by  year,  runs  from  £2  to  £2  12s.  6d.  the 
English  acre.  The  quantity  of  improved  laud  is  903  acres ; 
of  which  about  300  acres  were  entirely  waste  land,  and  af- 
forded no  rent  at  all.  The  improved  land  however,  is  not 
all  in  pasture.  There  are  three  farms,  comprehending  334 
acres,  which  are  under  lease  at  a rent  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  shillings  the  acre.  The-  rent,  however,  of  the  whole 
estate,  amounts  to  about  £ 1 650  a year ; and  there  can  be 
little  question  that  were  it  now  to  let,  it  would  bring  £1800, 
»r  nine  times  its  original  value.  It  must  not  however  be 
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disguised,  that  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  value  of  money,  this 
property  would  have  rented,  at  present,  though  there  had 
not  a single  improvement  been  made  on  it,  at  £400  a year. 
But  this,  at  all  events,  leaves  £ 1 400  a year,  as  the  increase 
of  rent  made  by  these  improvements  alone,  on  this  part  of 
the  property.  Now,  though  it  should  be  made  appear  that 
Mr  Barclay’s  improvements  should  have  cost  him  even  more 
than  a principal  equal  to  the  above  £1400  as  interest,  yet  as 
there  still  remains  the  value  of  the  plantations,  a value  that  is 
rapidly  increasing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr 
Barclay  augmented  his  fortune  by  his  improvements,  very 
considerably  indeed. 

Mr  Barclay  began  his  operations  in  the  year  1760;  and 
continued  unremittingly  to  improve  and  embellish  till  about 
1795.  A year  previous  to  this,  being  elefted  member  of 
parliament  for  the  county,  in  the  room  of  lord  Adam  Gordon, 
a stop  was  put,  in  a great  measure,  to  his  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  died  April  8th  1797,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age. 


Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  Irvine. 

While  the  spirit  of  cultivation  shone  out  so  brightly  on 
the  eastern  coast,  upon  the  lands  of  Ury,  a similar  spirit 
had  gone  forth,  and  enlightened  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  in  the  How,  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  estate  of 
Fasque,  belonging  to  the  Ramsays  Baronets  of  Balmain  ; in 
which  family  there  has  been  a succession  uninterrupted  of 
judicious  cultivators,  in  particular  for  the  last  70  years,  till 
the  present  day. 

The  lands  of  Fasque,  which  form  a part  of  the  barony  of 
Balmain,  are  situated  immediately  north  of  the  village  of  Fet- 
tercairn,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  western  boundary 
of  the  county.  That  part  of  them  which  is  now  in  cultiva- 
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lion,  sloping  towards  the  south,  is  spread  out  upon  the 
lower  limb  of  the  Grampians,  or  in  the  flat  country  imme- 
diately adjoining,  to  the  extent^  in  all,  of  about  1350  acres. 
On  the  higher  range  of  these  hills,  the  estate  stretches  back- 
wards from  the  cultivated  lands,  about  two  miles,  till  at  th,e 
Watershed,  it  meets  with  the  lands  of  Strachan ; and  in  this 
traft  comprehends  about  1750  acres;  the  estate  altogether 
amounting  to  about  3100  acres  English  measure. 

The  house  of  Fasque  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
arable  land,  about  a mile  north  from  Fettercaim.  The 
ground  here  is  prettily  diversified  by  nature,  into  gehtly  swel- 
ling knolls  and  plain  fields  intermixed  alternately,  while  a 
pure  limpid  brook  glides  almost  imperceptibly  in  a deep  hol- 
low by  the  scite  of  the  mansion,  adding  a cheerful  variety 
to  the  scene,  as  well  as  bounding  and  watering  the  different 
fields,  as  it  meanders  along.  The  whole  is  formed  by  na- 
ture for  beauty ; and  embellishment  from  the  hand  of  man 
has  been  applied  with  judgment  and  with  taste. 

TTre  soil  of  this  traft  is  pretty  uniform,  varying  only  in 
proportion  as  cultivation  has  prevailed  for  a longer  or  a 
shorter  period,  or  has  been  applied  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. Situated  in  a sand-stone  traft  of  the  county,  and  upon 
a substratum  of  sand-stone,  the  soil  of  course,  would  have 
partaken  altogether  of  the  nature  of  that  fossil,  had  it  not 
been  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lands  to  the  Gram- 
pians, that  region  of  granite,  which  has  affefted  it  more  or 
less  (according  to  its  contiguity)  with  fragments  and  decom- 
posed particles  of  that  rough  material.  How  it  has  happen- 
ed, I cannot  well  conjefture,  but  the  whole  has  also  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been,  at  one  time,  under  the  influence 
of  flowing  waters,  which,  on  retiring,  have  left  a mass  of 
gravelly  matter  spread  over  the  surface,  and  to  a depth  far. 
ther  than  tillage  has  yet  reached.  In  some  places,  this  gra- 
ved is  composed  of  material?  so  large  as  would  fit  them  for 
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the  building  of  walls,  or  the  filling  of  drains ; in  othe*. 
places,  they  are  so  small  as  to  become  a bed  of  sand  The 
depth  of  native  vegetable  earth  on  the  surface,  before  it  is 
cultivated,  seldom  exceeds  a few  inches. 

The  first  improvement  that  can  now  be  traced,  upon  this 
slender  soil,  was  made  previous  to  the  year  1740,  by  a fjir 
Alexr.  Ramsay,  the  first  of  three  baronets  of  that  name  in 
immediate  succession.  His  operations  were  limited  chiefly 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  in  some  of  the  old  enclosures, 
which  seem  at  all  times,  to  have  been  around  every  Caron’s 
castle,  although  in  general,  to  a very  circumscribed  extent. 
His  improvements  may  be  divided  into  several  branches ; 
such  as  draining  some  adjacent  marshy  spots;  in  the  appli- 
cation of  lime,  in  a sparing  enough  manner,  having  to  fetch 
it  twelve  miles  oh  horseback,  over  the  Garvock  hills  ; and 
in  extending  the  enclosures.  This  last  work  consisted  of 
stone  walls ; but  unluckily  they  were  composed  of  such  soft 
materials,  as  to  be  now  crumbling  fast  into  decay.  He  also 
made  an  improvement  on  the  common  system  of  culture,  by 
introducing  summer  fallow,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a rare 
operation,  any  where  in  Scotland  ; but  which  however  does 
not  appear  to  have  spread  far  in  this  county,  from  his  ex- 
ample ; the  minds  of  the  people  being  not  then  prepared  for 
such  an  innovation.  He  even  went  the  length  to  sow  grass 
■ seeds  among  his  barley  crop  after  fallow ; but  of  what  sort 
they  were,  there  is  at  this  day,  no  evidence.  But  we  may 
conjecture  it  to  have  been  the  seeds  of  natural  meadow  hay, 
as  already  ascertained  in  Chapter  IX.  to  have  been  done  by 
Sir  William  Nicolson  of  Glenbervie,  at  a period  still  more 
early.  Red  clover  was  at  this  time,  totally  unknown  in  the 
, Mearns. 

The  most  permanent  improvement,  however,  by  this  pri- 
mary cultivator,  was  in  the  planting  of  wood.  At  Basque, 

. one  of  the  finest  beech  avenues^  at  this  4ay  in  the  coupty, 
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Was  the  work  of  his  hands.  With  the  most  beautiful  spread- 
ing tops,  the  trunks,  straight  and  clean,  measure  from  seven 
to  eight  feet  in  girth.  It  was  planted  about  the  year  1730. 
This  gentleman  died  in  1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew, the  late  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  Irvine,  a name  well 
known  in  the  annals  of  agriculture. 

The  operations  of  the  new  Baronet,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  prime  of  his  years,  were  vigorous  and  interprising, 
but  conduced  at  the  same  time,  although  a man  of  a most 
liberal  mind,  with  that  cautious  prudence  which  ever  regula- 
ted his  transactions.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  modes  of  husbandry,  in  both  the 
English  and  Flemish  schools ; and  he  was  not  slow  in  intro- 
ducing the  praftice,  so  far  as  applicable,  upon  his  lands  in 
The  Mearns. 

The  great  means  of  improvement  which  he  employed, 
were,  lr/.  Summer  fallow ; the  lands  well  wrought,  cleaned, 
and  pulverised.  fid.  The  application  of  lime,  in  a more 
bountiful  stile  than  formerly ; as  the  more  general  introduce 
tion  of  wheel  carriages  rendered  that  operation  less  laborious 
and  expensive.  At  the  same  time,  the  Fa^que  lands,  ftom 
having  but  a thin  staple  of  mould,  did  not  require  an  un- 
common large  quantity.  Thirty  bolls,  wheat  measure,  to 
the  Scotch  acre,  was  his  common  allowance,  and  was  found 
to  be  fully  adequate.  3 d.  Collecting  the  stones  from  the 
surface.  These,  although  not  altogether  so  numerous  as  at 
Ury,  were  nevertheless  so  plentiful  as  to  serve  for  the  fen- 
ces, and  most  of  the  buildings.  4 th.  Enclosing.  This  was 
done  generally  with  stone  fences ; but  in  several  places  it 
was  done  with  ditch  and  hedge  ; and  in  some,  with  both 
hedges  and  stone  walls.  And  lastly,  in  the  introduction  of 
turnips  and  red  clover,  and  the  consequent  enrichment  of  the 
soil  from  the  manure  which  results  so  copiously  from  the 
feeding  of  cattle  by  these  two  most  succulent  of  all  plants. 
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- It  is  not  meant  here  to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay’s  mode  of  operation  in  these  various 
works ; which  is  in  faft,  of  the  less  importance  to  be  des- 
cribed, as  the  whole  is  now  very  generally  known,  being 

• still,  with  very  little  variation,  the  same  which  he  introduced, 
all  over  this  part  of  the  country.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his 
•improvements  were  not  limited  to  the  lands  of  Fasque, 
though  itself  a pretty  wide  field  of  affion ; but  were  extend- 
ed over  his  whole  other  estates  in  this  county.  These  are 
Balmain,  Pitgarvies,  New  Thornton,  Hospital  Shiels,  and 
Snawdown,  comprehending  altogether,  above  2000  acres  of 
arable  land ; over  all  which,  as  well  as  Fasque,  Sir  Alexr. 

- Ramsay  introduced  his  system  of  agriculture,  after  having 
.brought  them  into  complete  cultivation. 

If  to  his  exertions,  as  a cultivator  in  the  Mearns,  may  be 
added  what  he  performed,  either  in  person  or  through  his 
, influence,  on  his  other  estates  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 
his  fame  will  deservedly  rank  high.  In  faff,  few  men  have 

- extended  more  the  science  of  agriculture  than  the  late  Sir 
Alexr.  Ramsay.  And  what  is  itself  no  little  praise,  his 
whole  operations  were  conduced  so  circumspefily,  and  with 
such  well  advised  oeconomy,  that  most  of  his  improvements 
repaid  the  cost  in  the  very  time  they  were  carrying  on.  This 
had  a most  happy  effeft  in  spreading,  from  hia  example,  the 
arts  of  cultivation  among  the  neighbouring  tenantry.  For 
though  their  labours  might  be  on  ever  so  small  a scale,  they 
found  their  account  in  adopting  his  practice,  as  it  seldom  re- 
, quired  any  advance  of  money  beyond  the  short  period  of  the 

return  of  the  crop. 

Although  the  whole  of  Sir  Alexander’s  improvements  had 
a lucrative  tendency,  perhaps  none  of  them  have  succeeded 
.better,  in  this  respeft,  than  his  plantations  at  Fasque.  These 
are  now  highly  ornamental  to  the  whole  country  in  view, 
and  of  great  benefit  to  the  place  itself,  from  the  warmth  and 
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shelter  they  afford  •,  having  thriven  to  a degree,  of  which 
perhaps  there  is  no  parallel  in  Scotland.  There  are  many 
trees  of  the  fir  species,  in  the  hollow  den$  by  the  house  of 
Fasque,  that  were  planted  after  he  was  forty-five  years  of 
age,  which,  before  he  died,  were  upwards  of  seven  feet  in 
girth,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  high.  Who  would  not 
plant  after  this  example  ! 

Were  a comparison  to  be  drawn  between  the  merits  of 
these  two  great  instructors  in  agriculture  in  The  Mearns. — 
Mr  Barclay  of  Ury,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  Irvine,  of 
Balmain  ; it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them 
has  shewn  more  judgment  and  enterprise,  or  which  has  been 
more  essentially  beneficial  to  the  country.  Both  were  origi- 
nal in  their  ideas ; both  “ burned  in  a light  of  their  own” ; and 
neither  of  them  imitated  the  other.  But  the  sphere  of  aftion 
that  each  had  to  occupy  was  different,  and  required  a dif- 
ferent mode  of  fulfilment.  The  lands  of  Ury  were  of  the 
most  obdurate  nature,  and  needed  the  strong  energetic  hand 
of  a Barclay  to  subdne  them.  Fasque  and  Balmain  were  lesfe 
rugged  subjects.  They  did  not  demand  such  exertion ; nor 
were  they  capable  of  bearing  it.  But  in  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay 
they  met  with  precisely  what  was  wanting ; nor  was  a single 
exertion  bestowed  beyond  what  they  were  able  to  sustain. 
That  acute  discernment,  for  which  both  these  cultivators 
were  so  eminently  distinguished,  led  them  to  adopt,  each, 
the  precise  system  of  improvement  suited  to  the  different 
subjects.  And  from  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  as  an  ex- 
tremely probable  conjecture,  that  had  they  made  an  exchange 
of  situations,  the  lands  of  Ury,  and  the  lands  of  Fasque, 
would  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  very  means 
that  we  have  seen  employed  for  the  purpose. 

This  Sir  Alexander  died  in  the  year  1805,  in  the  9 1st. 
•year  of  his  age.  He  bequeathed  his  extensive  property  in 

this  county  to  a nephew,  Alexr-.  Burnet  Esq.  of  the  house 
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of  Leys,  and  who,  in  compliance  with  this  bequest,  assum- 
ed the  name  of  Ramsay.  He  has  since  gotten  a new  patent 
for  the  honours  of  Balmain,  as  a Baronet  of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  now  of  course,  the  tliird  Baronet  of  that  name,  in  im- 
mediate succession  on  these  lands.  He  had,  many  years 
previously  to  this,  resided  at  Fasque ; and,  in  the  same  en- 
terprising spirit  of  the  family,  had  completed  and  extended 
the  improvements  projected  by  his  uncle.  He  has  also,  on 
his  own  acquired  lands  of  Caldhame  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
bor hood  shewn  the  6ame  spirit  for  the  advancement  of  ag- 
riculture. So  that  this  property,  extending  over  about  50<>0 
acres  of  arable  land,  is  not  merely  among  the  largest,  but  is 
among  the  best  improved  in  the  county. 

\ , , , 

Lord  Adam  Gordon. 

But  the  place  most  highly  ornamented,  in  this  county,  and 
which,  in  the  shortest  time,  has  undergone  the  greatest  im- 
provement, is  The  Burn  ; an  estate  that  may  be  almost  lite- 
rally said  to  have  been  a creation,  by  the  late  Lord  Adam 
Gordon. 

This  place  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  North-esk, 
as  it  issues  from  the  Grampians,  on  the  western  boundary  of 
the  county.  Here  the  water  flows  in  a rugged  channel, 
worn  out  of  solid  stone  ; and  as  it  is  obstructed  or  free,  ap- 
pears, in  every  variety  of  form,  as  an  impetuous  torrent,  a 
gushing  cataraCt,  or  a smoothly  flowing  stream.  But  the 
bold  projecting  banks  had  not,  till  Lord  Adam  so  beautifully 
clothed  them  with  wood,  a single  shrub  to  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  the  rock,  or  to  diversify  the  scene. 

The  lands  of  The  Burn,  properly  so  called,  are  stretched 
out  about  a mile  in  length  along  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  comprehend  300  Scotch  acres.  Lord  Adam  Gordon 
purchased  them  in  17S0,  from  the  late  Sir  David  Carnegie, 
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for  the  sum  of  ^300  Sterling.  However  small  a sum  this 
may  seem,  it  was  a very  high  rate  of  purchase  moaey,  at  the 
time,  as  the  rent  then,  fully  as  much  as  it  could  bear,  was 
only  100  merks  Scotch,  or  11s.  lfd.  Sterling.  The 
"whole  was  a bare  heath,  without  a single  tree  upon  it ; and 
almost  without  the  semblance  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  in- 
•deed  the  most  meagre  that  can  well  be  conceived.  It  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  by  the  retiring  of  wa- 
iters, and  of  having  been  left  altogether  bare  of  mould,  or  at 
least  with  so  very  little,  that  after  it  has  accumulated  for 
-ages  from  the  remains  of  such  scanty  vegetables  as  might 
-have  sprung  up,  and  alternately  decayed  upon  the  surface; 
there  is  hardly  yet  a single  inch  thick  of  earth,  where  it  is 
unaided  by  cultivation.  The  subsoil,  as  far  as  yet  discover- 
ed, is  a mere  mass  of  dry  incohesive  gravel,  excellently  ad- 
apted, it  may  be,  to  the  making  of  roads ; but  till  it  has  been 
so  strongly  demonstrated  from  experience,  that  it  is  fitted 
.for  plantations  and  other  produce,  one  could  hardly  have 
supposed  it  to  be  a proper  subject  for  cultivation. 

There  is  an  obscure  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
the  River,  though  now  confined  in  a bed  20  or  30  feet  be- 
low the  lowest  level,  once  flowed  upon  the  surface  of  these 
lands  of  The  Burn  ; first,  in  a channel  more  remote,  and 
next,  in  another  nearer  to  its  present  course.  And  of  this 
, there  are  still  visible  strong  apparent  marks.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  soil  itself,  completely  water-worn,  seems  little  ad- 
apted, naturally,  for  vegetable  production.  It  is  therefore 
a subjeft  of  much  admiration,  that  Lord  Adam  should,  in 
the  short  period  of  about  twenty  years,  have  produced  such 
. an  alteration  on  it.  For  it  now  emulates  and  even  surpasses 
the  best  lands  in  the  county,  not  only  in  that  embellishment 
arising  chiefly  from  plantations,  in  which  it  is  supremely  emi- 
nent ; but  even  in  the  production  <fi  the  lesser  plants,  which 
form  the  general  subjeCt  of  agricultural  operations.  For 
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even  in  these  there  are  remarkable  examples  of  produce^ 
where  from  the  slender  composition  of  the  soil,  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  any  crop  to  have  attained  to  mediocri- 
ty of  appearance. 

His  Lordship  was  indeed  always  remarkable  for  a happy1 
faculty  of  embellishing  every  place  on  which  he  resided,  and 
for  conferring  on  it  the  most  essential  improvements.  1 have 
had  occasion  to  make  this  remark  in  Mid  Lothian,  on  Lord 
Adam’s  exertions,  both  at  Preston-hall,  and  in  the  Abbey  of 
Holy-rood  house ; where,  although  he  only  tented  the  sub- 
jects, or  enjoyed  them  for  a term  of  years,  his  hand  wa* 
nevertheless  employed,  as  the  elegance  of  his  taste  suggest- 
ed, in  beautifying  and  in  improving  the  place  around  him. 
The  Burn,  however,  being  his  own  property,  has  been  the 
subjeft  of  a still  more  extensive  decoration ; and  will  remain 
a more  lasting  example  of  correct  taste,  elegant  design,  and 
graceful  disposition.  : 

Besides  the  lands  of  The  Bum,  his  lordship  was  also  pro- 
prietor of  the  conterminous  lands  of  Woodtoa,  part  of  the 
estate  of  Balfour,  (which  he  purchased  in  1774,  from  Cap- 
tain Forbes  j,  extending  to  701  Scotch  acres.  So  that  his 
whole  property  here  amounted  to  1001  acres. 

The  lands  of  Woodton,  although  not  quite  of  so  feeble 
stamina  as  the  lands  of  The  Burn,  are  yet  far  from  being  of 
much  natural  fertility.  The  soil  also  of  these  has  a water- 
worn  appearance,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  one  day  been  under 
the  influence  of  a flowing  stream.  Yet,  as  these  lands  rise 
pretty  much  into  knoll  or  hill,  some  other  origin  to  the  soil 
must  be  assigned  than  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  lands  of  The  Bum,  lying  nearer  to  the  brink 
of  the  river.  What  that  origin  may  have  been,  it  is  not 
meant  here  to  enquire.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  Lord 
Adam  had  conjoined  tHfse  two  estates,  in  1780,  he  found 
three  fourths  of  the  property  to  consist  of  the  most  barren 
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"heath,  Interspersed  with  some  swamps  and  marshes,  with 
not  a single  tree  nor  an  enclosure  upon  the  whole. 

In  1782  his  Lordship  began  his  operations  by  enclosing 
the  whole  property  with  a ring  belt  of  plantation,  100  feet 
wide.  As  the  lands  altogether  form  a pretty  regular  paral- 
lelogram of  about  two  miles  long,-  by  one  mile  broad  ; this 
belt  of  wood  extends,  of  course,  about  six  miles  in  all,  and 
besides  affording  particular  shelter  to  the  lands,  has  a very 
happy  effect  on  the  general  view  of  the  country.  This  is, 
however,  but  a very  small  proportion  of  the  plantations, 
which  extend  altogether  to  526  acres.  On  the  lands  of 
Woodton,  the  plantations  are  disposed  chiefly  upon  the 
heights  and  most  exposed  situations,  afid  serve  at  once,  for 
shelter  and  ornament.  But  on  the  lands  of  The  Burn,  which  V 
. are  nearly  a level  flat,  they  are  spread  out  in  one  extended 
forest,  only  broken  in  upon  by  the  lawns,,  gardens,  and 
other  pleasure  grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  which 
is  eretted  on  this  part  of  the  property.  "The  hanks  of  the 
Esk,  as  already  hinted,  have  not  been  omitted  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  ornamental  plantations ; but  are  as  thickly  planted 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  si- 
tuation will  admit.  Here,  in  the  face  of  rock  overhanging 
rock,  with  but  slender  intervals  of  earth  between,  only 
small  space  for  planting  is  afforded  ; but  on  such  part  of 
the  surface,  as  in  this  manner  has  been  covered,  the  wood  is 
in  a high  state  of  prosperity,  and  has  on  the  view  a most 
delightful  effeft. 

His  lordship,  with  much  gobd  taste,  has  conduced  gravel 
, walks,  winding  along  the  banks  of  this  river ; from  which, 
its  deep  rocky  bed,  its  rapid  current,  and  its  now  wood  cloth- 
ed cliffs,  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  Indeed,  the  piftu- 
resque  beauties  of  the  place  far  exceed  most  of  the  sceneries 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 

It  is  here  stated  that  he  planted  hih  sides  of  the  river. 
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There  is  only  one  side  however  that  belongs  to  the  lands  oF 
The  Burn.  The  other  side,  which  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  Angus,  belongs  to  the  honourable  Mr  Maule  of  Pan- 
mure,  but  was  planted  by  Lord  Adam,  merely  as  an  em- 
bellishment to  his  own  place,  without  any  claim  to  the  wood 
as  it  grows  up.  He  did  more  There  are  different  heights 
and  hill  tops  on  the  opposite  side,  which  he  also  planted 
with  wood,  though  not  upon  his  property ; and  one  of  these 
in  particular,  more  than  a mile  off.  There  are  about  87 
acres  thus  planted,  as  an  embellishment  to  the  prospect  from 
The  Burn,  and  an  ornament  to  the  country  in  general, 
without  the  least  view  to  a single  pecuniary  advantage  from 
•the  wood  itself  -,  the  whole,  by  stipulation,  belonging  to  Mr 
Maule,  on  whose  property  it  is  set  down.  There  is  perhagi 
not  another  instance  of  such  a singular  and  disinterested  dis- 
position to  ornament  a country,  as  this  by  Lord  Adam 
Gordon.*  > 

Lord  Adam  commenced  his  agricultural  operations  in  1790. 
And  in  1791,  he  built  that  excellent  house  of  The  Burn; 
one  of  the  most  elegant  mansions  in  the  county.  Previous 
to  this  period,  his  exertions  were  confined  almost  exclusive- 
ly, to  plantations  and  other  ornamental  woiks ; such  as  the 
making  of  roads,  walks,  bridges,  enclosures,  gardens,  &c. 
All  tending  towards  the  final  ornament  and  accommodation 
of  the  house  itself,  which,  when  ereffed,  should  have  these 
different  accompaniments  all  ready  for  use  and  enjoyment. 
In  1794,  by  the  falling  in  of  some  more  of  the  leases,  he  got 


* In  Chap  XI.  is  to  be  seen  a statement  of  the  growth  of  wood  planted  on 
this  property,  which  is  also  interesting,  as  a comparative  view  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  different  kinds.  As  a futther  evidence  of  the  thriving  condition 
of  these  plantations,  I would  remark  that  the  Billiard  room  which  was  built 
in  1 804,  in  the  house  of  The  Burn,  is  floored  with  larch  wood  that  was  plant- 
ed in  178a.  It  has  taken  a fine  polish,  and  ha;  every  appearance  of  durabi- 
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the  greater  part  of  the  property  into  his  hands,  which  ena- 
bled him  still  farther  to  extend  his  works  in  husbandry,  and 
to  complete  his  plantations-  When  he  died,  in  1801,  the 
whole  of  his  Kincardineshire  property  was  left  in  the  follow- 
ing state. 

Acres. 

Lands  under  plantations,  that  had  formerly  been 
partially  cultivated  - - - - 

Muir-land  under  plantations  - 436 

Completely  improved  from  a state  of  the  most  barren  muir  54- 
Still  remaining  in  its  natural  state  48 

In  the  hands  of  tenants  under  lenses  unexpired  - 373 


Sum  - 1001 

• > 

Were  we  t$  look  back  to  that  period,  in  1782,  when  his 
lordship  began  his  operations ; — at  a.  time  when  this  proper- 
ty, particularly  that  part  of  it  called  The  Burn,  was  altoge- 
ther in  a state  of  the  most  abjeft  sterility,  and  void  of  every 
ornament,  or  the  most  remote  semblance  of  decoration ; and 
were  we  to  compare  it  with  the  splendid  appearance  which 
it  now  makes,  with  its  dignified  mansion,  extensive  groves, 
beautiful  lawns,  elegant  walks, — shrubbery,  gardens,  vistas, 
lakes,  &c.  we  might  fancy  ourselves  almost  transported  into 
fairy  land,  or  treading  in  the  regions  of  romance. 

Respecting  improvements  striCHy  agricultural,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  very  extensive ; nor  could  the  means 
of  cultivation  on  such  a weakly  soil  be  attended  with  great 
expence. 

The  great  credit  due  to  lord  Adam  Gordon,  for  his  im- 
provements on  The  Burn,  arises  from  the  consideration  of 
his  genius  and  judgment,  in  converting,  with  such  distil*, 
guished  taste,  this  waste  and  vacant  spot  into  an  ornamep- 
tal  habitation, — a dreary  desart  into  an  arcadian  grove, 
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After  the  death  of  lord  Adam  Gordon,  this  place  cameV 
by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  his  neighbour  and  intimate 
friend,  Mr  Brodie  of  Arnhall,  who  continues  to  cultivate  and 
improve  this  favoured  spot,  in  the  same  spirit  of  embellish* 
ment,  and  genius  for  decoration  as  was  manifested  by  that 
distinguished  ornamental  improver.  See  chap.  II. 

Logis  of  Uras. 

To  this  brief  statement  of  the  exertions  made  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  proprietors  in  cultivating  the  soil,  I 
shall  here  add  an  account  of  what  has  been  performed  in  this 
way  by  a tenant,  the  late  Francis  Logie  Esq.  on  the  estate 
ofDunftottar.  It  has  been  obligingly  furnished  for  this 
work  by  his  son  in  law,  William  Young,  Esq.  M.  D. 

“ Mr  Barclay  was  certainly  the  earliest  imprdlrer  in  this  part 
of  the  country ; but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Estate  of  Ury, 
all  arpund,  for  many  years,  continued  under  the  old  system 
of  management.  It  required  other  men  of  enlarged  minds 
to  follow  out  what  he  had  so  successfully  begun.  The 
Dunnottar  estate  was  the  next  in  order  that  was  improved. 
In  this  Mr  Logie  set  a new  example.  The  former  improved 
as  a proprietor,  the  latter  as  a tenant.  He  no  doubt,  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Mr  Barclay,  and  he  has' said  that 
he  derived  his  knowledge  in  farming  from  him.  But,  be- 
twixt a proprietor  ameliorating  his  own  property,  and  a ten- 
ant cultivating  that  of  another,  without  sufficient  allowances, 
by  his  lease,  to  encourage  him  in  his  undertaking,  there  is 
a wide  difference.  Each  has  his  own  merit,  without  detract- 
ing from  that  of  the -other,  but  both  have  not  an  equal  sti- 
mulus. 

Mr  Logie’s  lease  on  the  estate  of  Dunnottar,  commenced 
in  1783,  for  a period  of  38  years.  Previous  to  this,  the  state 
of  cultivation  was  very  wretched,  the  outfield  and  infield 
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system  being  practised.  By  this,  the  former,  after  being  ex- 
• bausted  by  cropping,  was  allowed  to  be  covered  with  natural 
grasses  and  weeds  of  every  kind ; until  by  pasturing  with- 
cattle,  and  folding , it  was  again  thought  ready  for  producing 
a boll  or  two  of  grain  per  acre.  The  latter  was  constantly 
under  crop,  and  received  the  whole  dung  made  qu  the  farm 
during  winter.  Turnips  and  sown  grasses  wete  scarcely 
known,  and  had  not  been  cultivated  in  the  fields.  Thq 
ridges  were  crooked  i and  the  crown  exceeded  the  fur  in. 
height  by  a foot  or  mai  e ; with  interjected  baulks,  into 
which  all  the  stones  collected  from  the  ridges,  were  thrown. 
1'his  mode  of  ploughing  was  the  only  draining  the  land  re* 
ceived.  At  the  time  of  his  entry,  the  whole  houses  on  th& 
estate  were  not  worth  £l()0;  and  the  halt  of  this  was  on 
one  farm,  yet  rented  at  £30  a year.  His  allowance,  at  the 
remote  period  of  38  years,  was  only  the  half  of  what  might 
be  built  by  him,  and  even  that  so  moderate,  that  now  it 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  a farm  of£20Q 
or  £300  a year.  None  but  water-worn  stones  being  found 
in  the  near  neighbourhopd,  enclosures  were  not  to  be  ac- 
quired. .!  • 

The  property  consisted  of  about  1300  acres,  of  which, 
nearly  1000  were  under  cultivation,  400  in  pasture,  and  th? 
same  quantity,  being  the  remainder,  totally  barren,  and  the 
greater  part  unimproveable,  and  still  remains  covered  with 
short  heath. 

On  the  farm  under  Mr  Logie’s  own  management,  the  im- 
provements commenced  with  deep  ploughing,  clearing  the 
land  of  stones,  and  drying  it.  These  were  followed  by  man- 
ure ; and  a proper  rotation  of  cropping,  in  which  green 
crop#,  fallow,  and  grass  to  be  pastured,  prevented  the  im- 
poverishing effefls  of  the  old  practice ; by  which  the  fields 
were  perpetually  under  grain,  or  allowed  to  be  overrun  with 
Weeds.  In  thg  application  of  dung  he  was  very  liberal ; and 
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he  generally  laid  on  from  40  to  50  bolls  of  English  shell 
lime,  Linlithgow  bear  measure,  to  the  Scots  acre.  He  was 
the  first  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  introduced  the  praftice 
of  deep  drains ; these  being  often,  4,  and  sometimes  5 or  6 
feet  in  depth' ; an  improvement  as  substantial  as  any,  for 
without  sufficiently  drying  land,  no  quantity  of  manure  ap- 
plied, or  management,  will  be  followed  by  beneficial  effefts. 
It  was  in  conducing  improvements  through  the  medium  of 
others,  that  his  chief  excellence  consisted  ; and  his  praftice 
towards  those  who  held  sub-leases  from  him,  ought  deserv- 
edly to  be  held  up  to  imitation.  All  land  holders  have  it  in 
their  power  to  follow  a mode,  which,  while  it  improves 
the  country,  at  the  same  time  ameliorates  the  condition,  and 
renders  comfortable,  happy,  sober  and  industrious,  a respec- 
table and  useful  class  in  the  community.  In  this  he  labour- 
ed under  many  difficulties  ; but  was  et'entually  so  successful, 
that  even  now,  when  for  some  years  they  have  wanted  his 
fostering  care,  a numerous  tenantry  revere  his  memory,  are 
prosperous  and  thriving ; and  without  an  exception,  are  con- 
tented ; and  would  be  unwilling  to  change  their  situation. 
He  had  to  conquer  prejudices,  which  had  been  imbibed 
with  their  maternal  milk  ; “ grew  with  their  growth,  and 
« strengthened  with  their  strength and  which  the  admo- 
nition of  others,  and  the  custom  of  every  day  rendered  strong- 
er, and  almost  invincible.  His  own  praftice  was  no  doubt 
conducive  to  a change  in  their  opinions,  and  tended  to  con- 
vince them  of  its  utility.  But  it  is  a considerable  time  be- 
fore the  best  cultivator,  on  a farm,  where  every  thing  was 
carried  on  in  the  manner  it  had  been  done  for  hundreds  of 
years,  can  cover  his  fields  with  luxuriant  crops;  and  by  the 
stimulus  of  self  interest,  the  most  powerful  of  any,  induce 
others  to  follow  his  example.  The  estate  is  upwards  of  three 
miles  in  length,  and  may  be  about  the  same  extent  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  Along  the  sea  coast,  being  a close  field 
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of  land,  it  is  divided  iuto  tolerably  sized  farms,  and  the  soil 
is  in  general  excellent.  But,  from  its  local  situation,  the 
other  parts  of  it  had  several  disadvantages.  A considerable 
part  consists  principally  of  small  arable  spots,  insulated 
among  heathy  and  highly  barren  ground ; and  these  so  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
each  should  be  the  residence  of  a small  farmer.  Here  too 
the  soil  is  poor,  and  the  habitations  of  the  tenants  were 
wretched,  although  now,  partly  by  their  own  individual  ex- 
ertions, they  are  much  better.  Mr  Logie’s  improvements 
were  brought  about,  by  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  his  sub-tenants ; by  initiating  them  into 
.the  most  approved  modes  of  husbandry;  but  above  all,  by 
the  paternal  care  which  he  manifested  for  their  welfare. 
The  beginning  of  all  improvements  should  commence  with 
giving  tenants  comfortable  habitations,  and  proper  accommo- 
dation for  their  cattle ; but  for  this  he  had  not  sufficient  en- 
couragement. He  therefore  began  by  granting  them  leases, 
which  obliged  them  to  foilow  a proper  system  of  agriculture; 
and  held  out  many  inducements  to  commence,  and  persevere 
in,  their  undertakings.  By  these  leases,  their  farms  were 
•properly  subdivided,  and  on  each  portion  in  order,  they  were 
bound,  after  taking  two  or  three  grain  crops,  with  the  inter- 
vention of  turnips,  to  sow  grass  seeds,  and  to  allow  it  to  re- 
main in  grass  for  three  years  ; and  afterwards  to  follow  a 
rotation,  by  which,  during  seven  years,  three  of  these  were 
grass,  one  was  turnips,  and  the  other  three,  grain.  He 
either  gave  lime  sufficient  for  the  fat  m,  or  he  advanced  money 
to  purchase  it,  which  was  to  be  repaid  in  three  years,  but 
without  interest.  He  paid  for  the  opening,  under  his  own 
inspection,  of  what  drains  he  deemed  necessary  ; and  these 
he  obliged  them  to  fill,  immediately  after,  with  proper  ma- 
terials. When  they  had  not  horses  to  give  a sufficiently 
deep  ploughing  to  their  land,  he  partly  allowed  for  trench- 
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ing,  and  partly  performed  the  work  by  his  owe  horses  and 
servants ; and  on  that  account,  for  the  first  few  years,  kept 
a greater  number  than  was  actually  required  for  his  own 
farm  labour.  He  occasionally  supplied  them  with  seed 
corn,  from  his  own  farm,  which,  being  a strong  clayey 
loam,  and  under  good  management,  was  well  adapted  fop 
vthe  purpose.  And  he  had  been  at  pains  to  seledt  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  such  kinds  of  grain  as  were  best  suited  to 
the  climate.  These  were  the  principal  respective  obligations 
contained  in  his  leases  •,  but  he  did  not  stop  there.  Whenr 
ever  he  found  any  ot  his  tenants,  whom  he  knew  to  be  sober 
and  industrious,  tailing  behind  ■,  in  addition  to  what  he  had 
covenanted,  he  gratuitously  advanced  them  money,  fiee  of 
interest  for  some  years,  to  purchase  lime ; and,  with  his 
own  horses  and  servants,  assisted  them  in  the  culture  of  their 
farms ; or  otherways  supplied  their  wants  in  the  capacity  of 
tenants.  And  it  is  no  little  praise  to  say,  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  lease,  now  24  years,  there  ha*  been  only 
one  sequestration  on  the  estate,  and  no  likelihood  of  any 
other.  As  a man  and  a neighbour,  he  felt  interested  in  their 
welfare ; and  perseveringly  supported  them  against  the  un- 
just encroachments  and  aggressions  of  others,  He  anxious- 
ly assisted  them  during  sickness,  and  family  distress  of  every 
kind.  By  these  means,  he  led  on  their  improvements  step 
by  step,  until  they  became  convinced  of  their  propriety  j 
and  in  every  respeff  their  minds  became  satisfied  and  at  ease ; 
as  they  felt  that  his  hand,  as  that  of  a parent,  was  stretched 
out  to  watch  over  them,  and  supply  all  their  necessary  wants. 
He  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  procuring  good  roads ; 
and  in  this  he  succeeded,  particularly  in  the  great  turnpike 
between  Aberdeen  and-  Edinburgh,  planned  by  Mr  Aber- 
crombie, extending  from  one  end  of  the  property  to  the 
other.  This  was  accomplished  by  a sevete  struggle,  and 
much  controvery,  and  finished  in  1799.  He  afterwards 
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applied  himself  to  accommodate  the  other  parts,  by  the  best 
lines  of  road,  with  the  money  levied  on  the  proprietor  and 
tenants,  in  lieu  of  the  statute  labour ; and  before  his  death, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  these  advancing  rapidly. 

The  result  of  his  exertions  will  be  best  known  by  a com- 
parative statement  of  what  the  lands  were  previous  to  1783, 
and  what  they  are  now.  Before  he  rented  the  estate,  the 
arable  part  of  it  averaged  about  6s.  per  Scots  acre  ; and,  by 
the  terms  of  his  lease,  became  worth  to  the  proprietor  1 Os. 
Within  15  or  16  years  its  value  was  almost  tripled.  This 
too  was  before  the  present  mania  for  farms,  and  consequent 
high  rents.  Were  it  now  to  let,  it  would  bring  one  half 
more,  or  nearly  five  rents  within  a period  not  much  exceed- 
ing 20  years ; and  raising  the  average  to  upwards  of  two 
guineas  per  Scots  acre.  On  the  arable  part,  there  is  not 
any  grass,  but  what  has  been  sown  after  the  land  was  clean- 
ed by  a fallow,  or  green  crop  and  every  tenant  has  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  his  ground  in  turnips.  Under  equal 
circumstances,  the  produce  is  superior  to  much  land  in  the 
county.  The  cattle  are  now  as  thriving,  and  as  well  kept 
in  Winter,  as  they  formerly  were  in  summer ; and  from  the 
previous  statement  will  be  best  learned  the  situation  of  the 
tenantry.” 

Having  thus  given  some  account  of  the  means  employed 
by  these  primary  cultivators  to  improve  their  respective  pro- 
perties and  possessions,  I proceed  to  state,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  praCtice  in  detail,  by  which  improvements  are  ac- 
complished in  the  county  at  large. 

SECT.  II. 

..  ; . DRAINING. 

t 

This  has  been  so  very  generally  applied,  that  there  is  aot 
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a farm  in  the  county  that  has  not  undergone  it,  and  hardly 
even  a single  field  that  has  been  missed.  The  very  general 
humidity  of  the  subsoil  has  occasioned  the  necessity  for  this ; 
and  the  quantity  of  loose  stones  on  the  surface  has  present- 
ed the  means.  The  manner  is  uniformly  by  ditches,  about 
two  feet  and  a half  wide,  and  from  three  to  three  and  a halt 
feet  deep.  T hese  are  filled  with  stones  to  within  12  inches 
of  the  surface,  and  finished  with  earth  above,  having  a 
little  straw  interposed  between  it  and  the  stones,  to  prevent 
mixing.  In  many  situations,  a ditch  of  this  kind  laid  across 
the  upper  verge  of  the  springs’,  will  lay  dry  a whole  field. 
In  other  situations,  the  subsoil  is  so  concreted,  or  hard,  that 
water  does  not  draw  or  filter  beyond  a few  feet  of  distance. 
In  this  case  the  ditches  are  multiplied  till  the  objeft  is  attain- 
ed. There  are  examples  of  more  than  a thousand  yards  of 
ditch  being  required  for  a single  acre.  The  great  abundance 
of  stones,  almost  every  where  at  hand,  to  fill  the  drains, 
makes  the  expence  comparatively  small.  And  in  faft, 
ditches  are  sometimes  multiplied,  on  purpose  to  hold  stones, 
as  the  most  ready  means  of  getting  quit  of  them. 

By  draining,  great  improvement  has  been  accomplished, 
in  this  county,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years ; and 
this  not  merely  in  reclaiming  much  waste  soil,  but  even  in 
meliorating  the  climate  itself-  The  general  humidity  of  the 
air  has  been  thereby  so  much  corrected  that  the  ague,  for- 
merly a common  disease,  is  now  hardly  known. 

- In  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  still  remaining  to  be  im- 
proved, which,  as  formerly  stated,  are  equal  in  extent  to 
more  than  a third  part  of  what  are  already  in  cultivation, 
draining  will  be  one  of  the  chief  means  to  effeCt  it.  The 
encouragement  to  this  mode  of  culture  is  manifest ; for  there 
is  no  soil  so  productive  afterwards,  as  that  which  has  been 
in  a manner,  water-fed  for  ages. 
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SECT.  III. 

.■**!'  *’  ' * . . 

•’ ' MANURING. 

• • r. 

\st.  Farm  yard  dung".  The  great  supply  of  manure,  in 
this  county,  is  from  the  farm  yard.  The  quantity  to  be 
found  in  towns  and  villages  is  little  more  than  sufficient  for 
their  own  kail  yards : At  most,  there  is  not  above  50  acres 
of  corn  land  manured  yearly  with  street  dung,  in  the  whole 
county. 

The  quantity  of  farm  dung  is  very  considerable  ; for  the 
husbandmen  well  aware  of  its  importance,  are  at  great  pains 
to  preserve  it.  They  even  augment  the  quantity  by  the  ad- 
dition, sometimes  of  earth,  but  more  frequently  of  coarse  for- 
Tage  from  the  swamps,  to  the  produce  of  the  lands  from 
cultivation.  13y  these  means,  the  quantity  in  the  dunghill 
will  annually  amount  to  one  cart  load  (or  a cubic  yard)  of 
well  fermented  dung,  for  every  boll  of  grain  produced  on 
the  farm. 

I 

From  the  data  furnished  in  a preceding  chapter,  (N°.  VIII.) 
this  should  amount  to  about  1 SO, 000  cart  loads ; which  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  about  four  loads  for  each  acre  in  attual  til- 
lage, including  turnip  and  fallow  as  well  as  corn  land. 
Now,  as  in  general  practice,  about  20  cart  loads  are  given 
to  an  acre ; hence  about  one  fifth  of  all  the  lands  in  tillage, 
will  be  dunged  yearly ; and  this,  from  any  observation  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  faff. 

The  greater  part  of  this  goes  to  the  turnip  and  potatoe 
crops ; it  being  conceived  to  be  almost  indispensible  that 
these  should  receive  dung.  The  rest  is  applied  to  the  wheat 
crop,  or  its  preparative  beans,  on  the  coast-side  i or  to  the 
bear  land,  in  the  interior  of  the  county.  It  is  very  rarely 
applied  to  the  oats,  and  still'  more  so  to  grass  land. 
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It  is  very  generally  the  pra&ice  to  lead  out,  in  the  frosty 
weather  of  winter,  the  -dung  that  is  intended  for  the  turnip 
land.  It  is  carefully  piled  up  in  narrow  oblong  hills,  and  is 
commonly  turned  once  over  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
With  this  turning  there  is  a portion  of  earth  mixed  with  it 
from  the  bottom  of  each  dunghill,  or  middeq,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called.  And  by  the  time  this  is  required  for  the 
land  in  the  month  of  June,  the  whole  is  generally  well  made , 
and  sojsmall  as|to  mix  readily  among  the  earth  in  the  process 
of  forming  the  drills  for  the  turnips.  Indeed  rank  dung  fop 
this  purpose,  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

2d.  Folding.  In  the  ancient  system  of  husbandry  there 
was  a very  general  praflice  of  taking  the  advantage  of  the 
summer’s  dung  of  the  cattle  by  folding.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  building,  in  the  first  place,  a fold,  or  set  of  fold?, 
of  turf  dykes,  enclosing  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a 
half,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  kept ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  by  confining  the  cattle  within  these 
every  night,  and  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  every  day.  The 
ground  chosen  to  receive  this  goading,  was  commonly  some 
tough  piece  of  old  ley,  remote  from  the  steading,  and  which 
never  failed  to  repay  liberally  for  this,  in  the  following  sea- 
son,, when  it  was  brought  into  tillage,  and  for  a year  or  two 
after. 

This  praftice  is  not  yet  exploded •,  but  is  improved  upon. 
Instead  of  the  turf  built  permanent  fold,  moveable  flakes 
made  of  spars  of  wood  are  used.  These  being  easily  carried 
about,  are  applied  to  one  field  or  to  another,  or  to  different 
places  in  the  same  field,  as  may  be  requisite  in  the  course  of 
the  season.  They  are  about  eight  feet  long  each,  and  cost 
about  twenty  pence  a piece,  besides  carriage,  which  may  be 
rated  at  six  or  eight  pence  more  to  those  who.  Jive  in  The 
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How  or  coast-side,  as  they  are  generally  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance,  over  the  Grampians,  from  the  woods 
of  Blackhall,  or  Inchtnarlo ; and  they  will  last,  with  care, 
five  or  six  years.  Fifty-two  of  these  flakes  will  enclose  a 
fourth  of  an  English  acre,  which  will  be  a sufficient  space 
on  which  to  fold  40  cattle.  In  the  course  of  a week  these 
will  have  manured  this  spot  sufficiently,  and  may  therefore 
be  moved  to  another.  As  the  cattle  can  remain  sixteen 
weeks  in  this  kind  of  field-lodging  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, there  may  hence  be  four  acres  completely  dunged. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  from  ten  cattle ; and  may  mo- 
derately. be  stated  as  worth  £4,  or  at  the  rate  of  six-pence 
a week  from  each  of  the  cattle  for  the  summer’s  muck. 

This  practice,  though  pretty  extensively  introduced,  is  not 
altogether  general.  Were  it  to  be  universal,  there  might  be 
manured  in  this  manner,  from  1600  to  2000  acres  over  the 
county,  without  reckoning  on  the  milch  cows,  which  per- 
haps, should  be  always  brought  to  a house. 

Sheep  are  also  flaked.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  these 
are  spread  over  the  barren  Grampians,  where  there  would 
not  be  leisure,  from  feeding,  to  colleft  them  daily  into  folds, 
the  practice  is  of  course,  confined  to  the  low  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  number  of  sheep  is  very  inconsiderable. 

S d.  Lime.  This  adventitious  manure  was  little  used  in 
this  county,  till  within  the  last  forty  years. . It  had  however 
been  employed  ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  not  by  the  coun- 
try in  general,  but  merely  by  a few  of  the  most  enterprising 
improvers.  But  since  that  period,  the  use  of  lime  as  a ma- 
nure has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  is  still  in  greater 
request  than  ever. 

On  all  lands  newly  brought  into  cultivation,  lime  seems 
to  be  indispensible,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  dry. 
There  it  operates  like  a charm; — more  certainly  indeed,  but 

nearly  in  as  wonderful  a manner ; surpassing  even  any  pre- 
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conceived  ideas  of  its  powers.*  On  lands  that  have  long 
been  under  a course  of  culture,  the  e (lefts  of  lime,  though 
very  perceptible,  are  by  no  means  so  great.  It  is  even  doubt* 
ed  that  it  operates  at  all  on  the  most  ancient  of  the  arable 
land,  that  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  in  tillage,  and  in  con- 
sequence has  been  frequently  dunged  ; — as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnshaven,  Gourdon,  Findon,  or  other  fishing  towns. 
However  this  may  be,  all  husbandmen,  in  this  county,  agree 
that  it  is  on  new  land,  where  it  has  never  before  been  applied, 
that  its  effefts  are  most  apparent,  and  that  the  oftener  it  is 
applied,  the  less  is  its  visible  efFeft ; and  that  it  even  requires 
a greater  quantity  to  have  any  effeft  at  all.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  farm  yard  or  other  dung.  'I  he  effeft  remains  un- 
impaired however  often  it  may  be  applied. 

To  what  principle  are  we  then  to  attribute  the  influence 
of  lime  ? This  question  has  long  been  agitated,  and  for 
ought  I know,  is  qs  far  from  being' decided  as  ever.  Many 
contradiftory  notions  have  been  abroad  cn  the  subjeft ; but 
none  that  have  accounted  for  every  phenomenon  in  its  ope- 
rations. I have  sometimes  ventured  to  think  that  lime  ope- 
rates merely  as  a neutraliser  of  antiproduftivc  matter ; — 
Some  virus,  call  it  an  acid,  or  what  you  will,  that  may  ori- 
ginally be  in  all  soil-  That  this  being  accomplised,  the 
land  becomes  produftive,  but  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
use  for  lime,  as  there  will  be  no  longer  any  subjeft  on  which 
to  exert  its  influence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  operative 
husbandmen,  the  precise  modus  operandi  of  lime  is  of  little 
importance.  Provided  he  is  assured  of  the  fafts  as  result- 

• A boll  of  lime  shells  contains  ifj  Scotch  pints,  or  8789  cubic  inches.  14 
bolls  of  the  same  (a  common  allowance  to  an  I'.ngli  h acre),  will  contain 
310,936  cubic  inches  An  English  acre  contains  of  surface  measure,  4800 
square  yards,  or  6,lZ0,8co  sqiisre  inches.  Hence,  if  the  soil  is  even  but  si* 
inches  deep,  a cubic  inch  of  lime  shell  is  sufficient  to  fertilize,  pci  haps  saturate, 
176  cubic  inches  of  soil. 
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Lag  from  experience,  he  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  men  of 
science  to  puzzle  themselves  to  account  for  them. 

Another  striking  faft  between  the  effects  of  dung  and  the 
effefts  of  lime,  each  applied  by  itself  on  land  that  never  has 
been  limed,  is,  that  the  grain  from  dunged  land  is  uniformly 
superior  in  quality,  to  that  from  land  that  has  been  limed 
only,  but  less  in  quantity,  the  crop  not  being  so  luxuriant. 
The  difference,  however,  in  point  of  quality,  may  arise  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  difference  in  point  of  crop  pioduced. 
A bulky  crop,  always  apt  to  lodge,  must  have  a smaller 
grain,  though  there  may  be  much  more  of  it,  than  where 
the  crop  is  not  so  thick.  It  stands  fairer,  and  of  course  the 
ears  are  more  apt  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  the  great  fruttifier  of  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

J.ime,  in  this  county,  is  applied  chiefly  to  turnip  land,  and 
in  the  summer  time.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
the  soil,  from  being  highly  pulverised,  is  more  adapted  to  re- 
ceive it,  or  to  have  it  incorporated  minutely  with  it.  Second, 
this  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  farmers  have  most  lei- 
sure to  drive  lime,  and  in  which  also  it  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained. In  winter,  it  can  hardly  ire  had  at  all,  either  by  sea 
or  from  land ; and  in  spring  time  and  harvest,  it  is  but  rare- 
ly that  a farmer  has  time  for  the  carriage  of  lime.  Dry  land 
and  dry  lime  are  also  understood  to  be  best  adapted  to  each 
other  ; circumstances  which  seldom  happen  together  but  in 
summer. 

Lime,  however,  is  not  limited  altogether  to  turnip  land, 
or  to  summer  carriage.  It  is  frequently  spread  upon  leys 
previous  to  breaking  up  for  oats.  In  this  case  it  is  carried 
whenever  a leisure  day  occurs,  and  is  laid  down  in  cart  loads 
on  the  end  ridges  of  the  field,  where  it  remains  till  it  has 
fallen,  or  till  there  is  an  opportunity  to  spread  it  on  the  sur- 
face. In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  rest  no  time,  but  is 
ploughed  down  the  first  year.  It  always  operates  imme- 
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dktely,  whether  when  kid  down  on  turnip  knd  or  on  grass. 
At  least  its  effefts  are  very  apparent,  if  on  new  land,  with 
the  first  corn  crop. 

The  quantity  of  lime  shells  imported  in  1807,  was  as  un- 
der, converting  the  big  water  measure  into  the  Linlithgow 
boll  of  85  Scots  pints. 


At  Johnshaven  ------ 

— Gourdon  - 

— Stonehaven  ------ 

— Catterline  and  other  creeks,  not  certain,  but  7 

suppose  them  all  equal  to  Johnshaven  - 3 

Aberdeen  and  Torry  provide  at  least  three" 
fourths  of  the  Dec-side  district,  which,  from 
the  quantity  of  turnips  sown,  cannot  require 
less  than  - - - - 


Bolls. 

4863 

5124 

36,000 

f 

- 4863 

20,odo' 


Quantity  imported  - - 70,850 


This  is  imported,  partly  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  part- 
ly from  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  from 
some  parts  in  Northumberland. 

The  quantity  of  lime  raised  in  the  county  itself  that  year, 
in  all  its  different  quarries,  I should  apprehend  might  amount 
to,  but  not  much  exceed,  35,000  bolls;  and  the  quantity  / 
brought  by  land  from  the  conterminous  county  of  Angus, 
might  be  perhaps  20,000  bolls;  making  in  all,  about 
125,000  bolls  used  in  the  county  in  a season. 

This,  at  30  bolls  to  the  Scots  acre,  a common  allowance, 
would  spread  over  about  5000  English  acres  yearly.  The 
quantity  of  land  under  turnip  was,  in  the  same  year,  ascer- 
tained to  be  6142  acres.  But  lime,  as  already  stated,  is  not 
limited  to  turnip  land  alone,  but  is  laid  in  some  cases,  on  ley, 
and  in  many  cases,  on  summer  fallow.  It  must  therefore 
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be  concluded,  that  either  some  of  the  turnip  land  does  not 
get  lime  at  all,  or  that  it  receives  it  in  a less  quantity.  Both 
these  cases  may  be  true.  But  I have  reason  to  suspeft  that 
it  is  chiefly  from  receiving  a less  quantity  than  3<>  bolls  the 
Scots  acre,  at  an  average,  that  the  county,  at  present,  re- 
quires only  the  number  of  1 25,000  bolls  of  lime  shells 
yearly,  as  above  supposed.  Indeed,  on  a great  proportion 
of  the  turnip  soil  of  this  county  (always  the  lightest  and 
most  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  manure)  much  less  than 
that  quantity  will  have  a very  decided  effeft. 

1 have  already  stated,  that  it  is  but  of  late  that  lime  has 
been  generally  applied  as  a manure.  I may  state  further,  and 
with  confidence,  that  there  is  still  a considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  in  cultivation  to  which  lime  has  not  yet  reached* 
If  to  this  we  take  into  account  the  whole  traff  of  wastes 
susceptible  of  culture,  and  to  which  lime  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  its  improvement,  there  must  be  a great  and 
long  continued  demand  before  all  can  be  accomplished ; even 
were  it  to  be  the  case  that  lime  should  not  afterwards  be  re- 
quired on  the  lands  brought  to  a full  state  of  bearing.  It  is 
chiefly  to  the  importers  of  lime  by  sea  that  the  husbandmen  of 
this  county  must  look  forward  for  this  supply ; for  the  quan- 
tity produced  annually  within  the  county  is  more  likely  to 
diminish  than  to  increase. 

4 th-  Marl.  None  found  in  the  whole  county ; which  is 
rather  singular,  as  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Angus,  it  a- 
bounds  in  almost  every  bog. 

5th.  Sea  ware.  Although  there  is  upwards  of  30  miles 
of  sea  coast  in  this  county,  there  is  but  little  sea  ware  got  for 
manure.  This  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  general  bold  and 
precipitous  form  of  the  shore,  which  affords  little  shelter  for 
ware.  In  a few  recesses  between  Bervie  and  the  North-esk, 
there  is  however  a small  quantity  lodged  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  whole  quantity  will  not  exceed  3000  cart  loads  in  a 
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season.  It  is  applied  to  whatever  purpose  may  be  in  hand 
at  the  time ; either  fo  wheat  or  to  bear  land,  according  to  the 

season,  and  is  a most  efficient  manure. 

**  ' * • ■'  , ' ' 

. SECT.  IV. 

r*  • » - - 

WEEDING. 

This  county  is  not  remarkable  for  annual  weeds  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  lands  are  in  general,  little  pestered  with  them. 
The  present  system  of  cropping,  which  introduces  so  much 
drill  crop,  fallow,  and  sown  grasses,  will  still  more  and  more 
tend  to  their  extirpation.  The  most  troublesome  root- weeds 
are  the  common  thistles.  The  sown  grasses,  when  cut 
with  the  scythe,  greatly  discourage  these ; and  such  as 
spring  up  with  the  corn  crop  are  easily  cut  with  weed-hooks, 
or  may  be  pulled  up  by  the  hand.  The  dock,  a more  stur- 
dy robber,  rather  increases  with  the  cultivation  of  grasses. 
It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  eradicate  it  among  corn,  by 
hand  pulling  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  so  soon  as  it  gets 
into  shank.  Should  dock-weeds  be  allowed  to  remain  till 
they  begin  to  ripen  (then  called  red  shanks)  they  are  not  so 
easily  pulled ; besides,  their  seeds  shed  in  the  operation. 
Couch  grass,  (here  called  Lonachies),  in  several  varieties, 
is  very  apt  to  introduce  itself  into  the  generally  free  and  gra- 
velly soil  of  this  county ; but  it  is  readily  extratted  when 
the  grounds  are  in  turnip,  in  fallow,  or  even  in  bear  land. 

There  is  a very  general  attention  to  these  objefts,  in  The 
Mearns ; and  although  in  every  year,  there  may  be  seen 
some  fields  in  a bad  enough  case  w'ith  weeds,  yet  the  gene- 
ral aspeft  of  the  cultivated  lands  is  as  little  disfigured  with 
them  as  perhaps  in  any  county  in  Scotland. 
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: ■:  - • SECT.  V.  r 

. ■ ' 1 ■ * • 

: ■ : * • r , .•  / 1. . ■ ' i . t ; 

W ATE  RING. 

■ - ■ • i t . ...  . 

• v ' • . •:  • 

It  is  rather  a singular  circumstance,  that- irrigation,  which 
was  formerly  pretty  prevalent  in  this  county,  has  of  late 
been  altogether  abandoned.  It  should  seem  as  if  there  were 
a mode  or  fashion  in  husbandry,  as  well  as  in  other  things. 
Certain  operations  have  their  day  of  eclat,  and  none  must 
negleft  them  on  pain  of  censure.  These  again  give  way  to 
something  more  new,  and  which  is  followed,  it  should  seem 
in  some  degree  from  its  novelty. 

All  I have  been  able  to  learn  on  this  subject  is,  that  about 
the  year  1740,  Sir  William  Nicolson  of  Glenbervie,  flood- 
ed land  for  corn,  as  well  as  for  grass,  and  was  very  success- 
ful in  both.  That  irrigation  was  afterwards  pretty  generally 
diffused  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  continued  almost 
to  the  present  day.  I have  myself  seen  several  trenches  of 
considerable  length,  at  least  more  than  a mile,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducing  water  to  flood  a favourite  field.  How 
this  practice  came  to  be  exploded,  I have  never  heard  satis- 
faftorily  accounted  for.  Perhaps  lime,  the  present  idol  of 
agriculturists,  has,  in  this  respefl  had  its  influence.  Yet, 
though  that  manure  is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial,  the 
watering  of  land  ought  not  to  have  been  abandoned.  There 
is  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  both  modes  of  melioration. 
Should  the  disuse  of  irrigation  have  proceeded  merely  from 
caprice,  there  is  room  to  hope  that  it  may  again  be  revived, 
. from  the  same  principle  that  we  have  lately  seen  the  explod- 
ed square-toes  of  a former  age  become  again  fashionable  in 
thi,a.  - . 
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I find  a sentiment  very  general  here  on  the  subject  of  wa- 
tering land,  namely,  that  however  much  it  conduces  to  im- 
mediate fertility,  it  in  the  end  leaves  the  soil  exhausted. 
The  same  remark  is  applied  to  lime.  Dung  is  never  charged 
with  this  effeCt.  Its  fructifying  powers  may  be  applied  rev 
peatedly  undiminished.  Yet  in  a corner  of  this  county  by 
The  Cove , in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  there  are  some  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  fish  town,  that  are  supposed  to  have  become 
Unfertile  from  being  over-dunged.  At  least  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  oats.  It  is  emphatically  called  poisoned  land.  It 
bears  however  very  good  potatoes  and  green  crop.  I state 
tltis  however,  merely  from  report,  not  having  heard  of  it 
when  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I had  no  opportunity  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  on  the  spot,  of  .such  a singular  occur- 
rence. 
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LIVE  STOCft. 


SECT.  I. 

CATTLE. 

Cattle,  ia  this  county,  is  the  greatest  staple  commodity ; 
there  being  more  money  drawn  for  cattle  than  for  any  other 
species  of  produce, — perhaps  equal  to  one  half  of  all  other 
commodities  put  together. 

The  number  of  cattle  of  every  description,  in  the  county, 
is  24,825 ; which  is  almost  precisely  at  the  rate  of  one  beast 
for  every  three  acres  in  cultivation,  or  six  beasts  for  every 
seven  acres  in  sown  grasses.  Of  this  number  of  cattle  there 
are  6236  milch  cows.  And  it  is  also  ascertained  that  there 
are  5280  calves  under  a year  old,  being  the  number  reared 
annually.  From  this  we  can  estimate  the  number  of  cattle 
sold  in  a year.  For  if  it  requires  5280  calves  to  be  reared  to 
keep  up  the  stock,  it  should  follow  of  course,  that  there  is 
a like  number  of  grown  cattle  annually  disposed  of.  This 
would  unavoidably  be  the  case,  were  tire  stock  of  cattle  sta- 
tionary and  not  subject  to  casualties.  That  it  is  neither  in- 
creasing nor  diminishing  much,  I have  reason  to  believe ; 
but  it  will  not  be  altogether  free  of  loss  from  accident  or 
disease.  This  loss  I should  calculate  at  about  five  per  cent 
yearly,  on  the  number  of  calves  reared.  By  this  I mean, 
* 3 B 2 
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that  out  of  5280  calves  brought  up  yearly,  5016  •will  come 
to  maturity,  and  be  sold  at  the  usual  age  of  from  two  to  five 
years.  But  besides  this  number  of  5016  cattle  the  breed  of 
the  county,  sold  from  it  yearly,  there  is  also  a considerable 
number  of  cattle  bought  in  chiefly  from  Aberdeen-shire,  by 
the  different  graziers  in  The  MearnS,  and  again  sold  after 
being  fed  in  the  different  grass  parks,  which  they  rent  al- 
ways from  year  to  year,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  different  gen- 
tlemens seats  in  this  county. 

Before  attempting  to  ascertain  the  value  of  cattle,  it  may 
be  proper  to  state  how  it  has  arisen. 

Previous  to  the  year  1774,  there  had  been  but  little  done 
by  the  county  in  general  to  increase  the  value  of  cattle.  But 
about  that  period  there  were  sundry  individuals  who  exerted 
themselves  in  that  branch  of  rural  ceconomy.  Of  these,  the 
most  distinguished  were  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay,  Mr  Leith  of 
‘Whiteriggs,  his  brother,  Dr.  Leith  at  Johnston,  and  Mr 
Fullarton  of  Thornton.  They  were  all  at  great  pains  to  se- 
lect the  best  shaped  of  their  own  cattle  for  breeders,  and 
what  was  perhaps  of  as  much  importance,  they  t,ook  care  to 
provide  a full  supply  of  green  food  in  winter,  by  a moie 
extensive  cultivation  of  turnips.  By  this  means  they  impart- 
ed animal  vigour  to  their  stock,  while  nature  thus  aided  still 
farther  improved  the  shape.  Their  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  county  in  general. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Kincardineshire  cattle  seem,  to 
me,  to  be  among  the  best  of  the  Scottish  breed.  And  unless 
it  be  from  Buchan,  I have  no  where  in  Scotland,  seen  a 
more  thriving  race,  A Mearns  ox  of  a year  old,  may  be 
6tated  as  weighing  15  stones, — a two  year  old,  25  ; — a three 
year  old,  35  ; and  a four  year  old,  45  stones;  thus  increas- 
ing in  weight  after  the  first  year,  ten  stones  yearly.  These, 
among  the  better  fed  cattle,  are  medium  rates.  But  many 
examples  of  a lar'ger  growth  can  be  given.  Oxen  of  eighty 
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stones  weight  are  now  and  then  to  be  met  with,  not  exceed- 
ing six  years  of  age.  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay,  a few  years  ago, 
had  one  killed  that  was  above  120  stones.  This  ox  was 
nine  years  old.  The  weight  here  expressed  is  Averdupois ; 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  and  sixteen  pounds  to  the 
stone. 

Jit  must  be  here  understood,  that  it  is  to  the  better  sort  of 
cattle  that  this  applies ; — such  as  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors  and  principal  tenants.  For  it  must  be  owned 
that  among  the  subtenants  and  cottagers,  the  breed  of  catde 
is  not  so  large.  These  may  possess  a fourth  part  of  the  cat- 
tle of  the  county,  which  will  not  average  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  above  weights. 

rI  he  colour  of  cattle  most  esteemed  in  this  county  is  black, 
and  next  to  this  dark  brown,  and  brown  striped  with  black. 
.A  large  spreading  head  of  horns  is  also  a great  recommen- 
dation. There  may  be  something  fanciful  in  this ; for  good 
cattle  are  found  of  all  colours ; and  the  dodded  or  hornless 
are  as  good  as  any.  Yet  the  dealers  give  a plausible  reason 
for  their  preference  of  these  particular  colours.  It  is,  say 
they,  that  our  cattle  may  be  ascertained  to  be  Scotch  cattle, 
- when  they  come  to  the  English  market,  where,  from  their 
known  hardihood,  they  are  in  great  repute,  and  could  not 
be  so  readily  distinguished,  but  for  these  colours,  so  different 
from  the  white,  and  brown  brindled  cattle  of  England. 

The  price  of  cattle  varies  here  from  year  to  year ; but  on 
the  whole  has  advanced  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  About  the  year  1740,  the  largest  ox  in  the  county, 
weighing  at  that  time,  from  25  to  30  stones,  could  have  been 
bought  fur  twenty  shillings,  or  at  most,  a guinea ; which  is 
less  than  a shilling  the  stone.  They  rose  gradually  in  price 
till  about  the  year  1764,  when  cattle  of  that  size,  and  as  full 
fed  as  the  country  could  make  them,  brought  from  £3  to 
£\ ; or  from  2s.  to  2s.  8d.  the  stone.  Fiom  this  period. 
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cattle  being  somewhat  better  fed,  not  only  increased  in  size, 
but  were  improved  in  condition.  And  from  the  increased 
demand  for  butcher  meat,  combined  with  the  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  money,  the  price  of  meat  in  the  market, 
by  the  year  1792,  enabled  the  graziers  to  give  at  the  rate  of 
6s.  8d.  the  stone.  Since  that  period,  the  price  of  cattle  has 
risen  and  fallen  alternately.  In  some  years  it  has  been  as 
high,  in  this  county,  as  10s.  the  stone.  In  other  y$ars,  as 
in  1807,  it  fell  to  6s.  8d.  again ; and  now,  in  October  1808, 
it  is  getting  up  to  8s. ; sinking  the  offal,  and  this  calculated 
on  beasts  only  half  fed.  One  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  price  of  cattle  is,  that  they  are  generally  dear  or  cheap, 
in  the  reverse  ratio  of  the  means  of  feeding  them.  Thus  in 
a year  of  plenty,  conjoining  a weighty  crop  of  turnips  with  a 
luxuriant  foggage,  the  price  of  meat  gets  up ; and  the  reason 
is,  the  farmers  not  only  can  afford  to  keep  their  cattle,  but 
are  impelled  to  do  so,  in  order  to  consume  their  crop.  On 
the  contrary,  in  a season  of  scarcity,  particularly  of  winter 
food,  the  price  of  cattle  declines ; the  farmers  being  forced 
for  want  of  provender,  to  dispose  of  them  at  any  price  they 
can  draw.  In  the  great  penury  of  fodder  of  crop  1807, 
there  were  some  cattle  in  this  county,  sold  as  low  as  one 
shilling  the  stone. 

In  an  after  part  of  this  work,  it  is  calculated  from  probable 
conjefture,  that  the  value- of  cattle  at  an  average,  may  be 
stated  at  about  £6  8s.  a head,  or  £1 58,984  in  all.  The 
value  of  those  annually  disposed  of,  including  the  increase 
upon  those  that  are  bought  in  from  other  places,  will  be 
about  .£58, 395* 

To  this  must  be  added  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  an  average  of  £ 6 each,  on  the  milch- 
cows  yearly.  The  number  of  these  is  6236.  Hence 
£37,416.  From  this  however,  will  fall  to  be  deduced  the 
value  of  milk  that  goes  towards  the  rearing  of  5280  calves. 
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which  are  fed  with  milk  for  from  13  to  16  weeks,  receiving 
daily  about  four  Scotch  pints  (nearly  two  gallons  English) 
each.  Even  at  the  low  price  that  milk  is  worth  in  this 
county,  this  may  be  stated  at  35  shillings  a calf.  Hence 
£9240  which  deduced  from  the  preceding  sum,  leaves 
£28,176  as  the  remaining  value  of  the  dairy.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  value  of  the  reared  calves  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  account,  for  these  go  towards  replacing  the  stock 
sold,  and  are  not  themselves  brought  to  market  till  some 
years  after. 

To  £58,305,  as  the  value  of  the  cattle  sold  yearly,  add 
the  value  as  above,  of  the  dairy,  which  will  make  £86,571, 
as  the  yearly  revenue  arising  from  cattle. 

In  the  management  of  the  dairy,  there  is  nothing  peculiar. 
About  one  half  of  the  produce  may  be  stated  as  expended 
in  the  husbandmen’s  own  families,  or  among  their  servants. 
The  rest,  converted  into  butter  or  cheese,  is  sold  in  the  di£- 
ferent  towns  in  the  county,  or  sent  to  Aberdeen,  Montrose, 
or  Leith.  The  butter,  generally  clean  and  well  tasted,  sells 
from  16  shillings  to  20  shillings  the  stone.  And  the  cheese, 
none  of  the  best,  sells  from  6s  8d.  to  8s.  the  stone.  The 
weight  converted  into  Averdupois  is  22  oz.  to  the  lb.  and 
16lb.  to  the  stone. 

The  diseases  to  which  cattle  in  this  county  are  liable,  are 
not  many ; but  they  are  somewhat  singular,  and  sometimes 
extensively  fatal.  Thus,  what  is  called  the  Quarter-ill , has, 
like  an  epidemic,  been  known  to  carry  off  numbers  at  once. 
It  affefls  only  the  young,  such  as  calves,  or  year  olds ; and 
of  these,  generally  such  as  are  in  the  best  condition.  It  af- 
fefts  one  quarter  only  (hence  the  name),  and  operates  so  sud- 
denly, that  were  even  a cure  for  it  known,  there  would 
hardly  be  time  to  apply  it ; the  creature  dying  in  the  course 
of  a few  hoursillnejs.  When  flayed,  the  part  affefted  seems 
all  over  bloody,  as  if  it  b?d  met  with  external  bruises. 
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The  Cruggles  also  is  an  odd  kind  of  disorder  -with  which 
young  beasts  only  are  seized.  But  this,  though  as  remedi- 
less  as  the  former,  does  not  appear  to  be  contagious.  Iri 
this  disease  the  animal  is  a defied  with  a convulsive  move- 
ment in  its  limbs,  by  which  they  are  contracted,  and  inter- 
twined among  each  other ; and  soon  becoming  unable  to 
stand,  it  dies  seemingly  of  pure  weakness. 

The  most  extraordinary,  however,  of  all  the  disorders  to 
which  cattle  in  this  county  are  liable,  is  The  Darn,'  This 
distemper  seems  to  be  owing  to  some  poisonous  herb  among 
the  pasture,  and  seems  to  be  limited  to  woodland  foggage, 
and  this  chiefly  to  the  Deeside  district.  It  does  not  how- 
ever spread  over  tire  whole  territory ; some  lands  being  free 
of  it,  and  others  contaminated  notwithstanding  every  pre- 
caution ; or  rather,  without  having  certainly  ascertained  from 
what  cause  it  arises.  Cattle  bred  on  these  darn  lands  are 
never  affeCted  with  the  disorder ; but  no  stranger  cattle 
are  safe  there  for  a single  day.  According  as  the  animal  is 
affefted  in  its  evacuatory  functions,  the  disease  is  called  the 
hard  or  the  soft  darn.  And  in  one  or  other  of  these  ex- 
tremes, the  disorder  first  makes  its  appearance.  No  reme- 
dy has  yet  been  found  to  stop  its  progress.  It  is  always  fa- 
tal.  Sometimes  the  cattle  affefted  become  furious,  and  die 
apparently  mad. 

SECT.  n. 

SHEEP. 


The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county,  was  ascertained 
about  mid-summer  1 807,  to  be  24,957,  exclusive  of  lambs. 
Of  this  number,  about  21,500  were  fed  upon  the  Granv 
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pians ; — the  remainder,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  by 
the  coast  side  and  in  The  tlow. 

Formerly  sheep  were  more  numerous  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts. Every  farmer,  almost,  kept  a flock  more  or  less  nu- 
merous according  to  the  extent  of  his  lands.  But  in  the 
progress  of  improvement,  sheep  suffer  a temporary  kind  of 
banishment;  as  they  are  particularly  pernicious  to  new  sown 
grasses,  to  winter  crops,  and  to  all  enclosures  before  they 
become  completely  fencible.  When  once  a country  becomes 
fully  enclosed  by  sufficient  fences,  then  sheep  may  be  rein- 
stated in  the  rank  of  live  stock,  to  which  they  are  well  en- 
titled from  their  many  good  qualities.  But  to  that  degree  of 
improvement  in  agriculture,  this  county  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 

Just  now,  in  The  How  and  by  the  coast  side,  sheep  are 
limited  chiefly  to  the  pastures  of  the  residing  proprie  tors, 
and  a few  of  the  principal  tenants; — where  they  are  to  be 
found  in  scores,  in  half  scores,  and  in  half  dozens ; it  being 
but  rarely  that  a flock  to  the  extent  of  half  a hundred  is  to 
be  seen. 

The  bree^  of  sheep  in  Kincardineshire,  is  various.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  there  is  still  a remnantof  the  an- 
cient aboriginal  sheep  of  the  country ; which  are  to  be  found 
less  or  more,  ail  the  hilly  paits  of  Biitain  over,  from  the 
mountains  in  Wales  to  the  most  remote  of  the  Shetland 
islands.  This  species  is  distinguished  by  the  yellow  colour 
yf  the  face  and  legs,  and  by  the  dishevelled  texture  of  the 
>•  fleece,  hanging,  much  of  it,  in  detached  ringlets,  partly  very 
coarse,  and  partly  remarkably  fine  wool.  The  size  seems 
to  depend  on  the  climate.  None  of  them  are  large.  But  in 
Wales  they  are  longer  in  the  leg  than  on  the  Scottish  Gram- 
pians. They  do  not  differ  much  in  aftuai  weight ; for  ia 
both  situations  they  average  from  7lb  to  9lb.  a quarter. 
This,  though  a small,  is  a remarkably  delicate  and  highly 
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flavoured  mutton.  In  the  Shetland  isles  they  dwindle 
down  to  4lb.  or  Sib.  a quarter.  The  hill  of  Fare,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Dee,  may  be  said  to  be  the  head  quarters 
in  this  county,  of  this  kind  of  sheep. 

In  the  greater  range  of  the  Kincardineshire  Grampians,  the 
black  faced  and  coarse  wooled  Linton  sheep  are  the  chief 
inhabitants.  They  are  thought  to  be  hardy,  and  to  be  satis- 
fied with  coarse  pasture ; and  no  where  could  these  qualifi- 
cations be  moi  e requisite  than  on  these  barren  mountains. 

In  the  low  part  of  the  county  there  are  nearly  as  many 
breeds  as  flocks.  The  Leicester  long  wooled,  or  Bakewel 
breed,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  South  Downs 
have  been  introduced ; and  many  a mongrel  race  of  all  kinds. 
They  all  thrive ; and  where  properly  cared  for,  they  are  all 
profitable. 

A singular  kind  has  been  lately  introduced  by  Mr  Taylor 
of  Kirktonhill.  They  are  pyejiald,  and  sometimes  four  horn- 
ed. They  have  a goatish  kind  of  look,  and  make  a striking 
variety  among  others,  on  a lawn.  They  have  a weighty 
fleece ; are  of  considerable  size,  and  are  perhaps  as  profita- 
ble as  the  rest. 

What  number  of  sheep  may  be  sold  annually  from  this 
county,  I have  not  sufficient  data  from  which  to  give  an  ac- 
curate estimate,  f rom  probable  conjecture  I should  sup- 
pose that  of  the  whole  stock,  there  may  be  two  thirds  breed- 
ing ewes,  and  one  third  wedders.  I should  also  suppose 
that  of  the  number  of  lambs,  three  fifths  may  be  sold  young 
to  the  butcher,  and  the  remainder  reared  to  supply  the  year- 
ly consumption  of  stock.  On  this  supposition,  there  would 
be  about  1 0,()C0  lambs  sold  yearly  ; and  about  6,600  sheep, 
from  two  to  five  years  old.  There  will  be  but  few  that  ex- 
ceed five  years  when  brought  to  the  knife. 

The  price  of  the  lambs  may  be  stated  at  6s.  8d.  each,  and 
gf  the  wedders  and  aged  ewes,  at  from  10s.  to  25s  ; the 
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average  perhaps  16s.  The  price  of  the  fleece  will  not  ex- 
ceed one  shilling  and  sixpence  each,  as  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  very  coarse  wool.  Thus,  the  whole  produce  yearly 
from  sheep  will  not  much  exceed  £ 10,480,  which  may 
seem  very  little  for  a whole  county,  in  which  there  are  up- 
wards of  i 20,000  acres  of  sheep  walk,  besides  a share  of 
the  pastures  on  the  cultivated  land.  But  it  must  be  adverted 
to,  that  what  is  here  called  sheep  walk  is  a mountainous 
pasture  of  a most  miserable  nature. 

The  prime  cost  of  the  whole  sheep  in  the  county  may,  I 
should  suppose,  approach  to  £20,000 ; but  I am  persuaded 
that  it  cannot  much  exceed  that  sum. 

The  practice  of  salving  or  smearing  sheep  with  tar  and' 
butter  is  very  limited  in  this  county.  The  most  common 
method  to  preserve  the  wool  and  destroy  vermin  on  sheep, 
is  to  apply  Tobacco  water,  mixed  with  flour  of  sulphur. 
This  is  very  generally  done  about  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  is  found  to  answer  the  intended  purpose. 

Sheep  here  are  not  liable  to  many  diseases.  There  is 
hardly  any  other  known  but  the  Scab  ■ and  with  this  many 
flocks  are  affefted.  Perhaps  the  best  tiling  to  cure  it  is  to 
apply  an  ointment  in  which  hogs-lard  is  the  basis,  and  mer- 
cury the  aftive  principle.  This  is  not  very  expensive,  and 
without  all  question,  is  an  effeftive  remedy.  But  a flock  or 
place,  once  infefted,  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  clean. 
The  very  stones,  or  places  against  which  the  animals  rubbed 
themselves,  retain  the  infeflion  and  communicate  it  afresh.* 
'3  C 2 

* There  has  lately  appeared  one  of  the  ben  treatise*  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished on  the  diseases  of  sheep,  by  Hog,  the  Selkirk  Shepherd.  No  man  that 
is  owner  of  ICO  s hcep  but  ought  to  have  it.  It  would  be  doing  a most  essen- 
tial service  to  the  shetp  breeding  interest,  that  a cheap  edition  of  it  were 
brought  out,  to  as  that  every  Shepherd  in  the  Island  might  have  a copy.  It 
is  written  in  a plain  homely  style,  hut  abounds  with  much  practical  advice. 
Every  man  must  comprehend  it,  and  derive  advantage  from  a peroral.  1 he 
essence  of  it  might  be  condensed  into  a shilling  pamphlet. 
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SECT.  III. 

GOAT  S. 


Very  (dw  in  the  county.  Perhaps  not  half  a hundred 
altogether.  And  I have  nothing  to  notice  respecting  them; 


SECT.  IV. 

HORSES, 

'PtiERE  is  an  excellent  breed  of  work  horses  in  this  county, 
Which  has  been  obtained  originally  from  the  dealers  in 
Clydesdale,  who  frequent  the  fairs  of  Angus  (the  adjoining 
county  to  this',  and  where  The  Mearns  men  were  wont  to 
resort  to  provide  themselves  as  they  had  occasion.  The 
price  advancing  rapidly,  the  farmers  were  induced  to  rear 
young  horses  for  themselves ; and  they  now  do  this  in  such 
numbers  as  to  supply  a great  proportion  of  the  demand. 
They  still  prefer  Clydesdale  stallions ; of  which  several  ap- 
pear here  in  the  season.  By  these,  from  the  mares  formerly 
obtained  from  that  country,  they  now  rear  as  good  cattle  as 
>n  Clydesdale  itself. 

The  number  of  taxed  horses  employed  in  husbandry,  in 
Kincardineshire,  in  1807,  was  2213,  and  of  riding  horses, 
1 39, — in  all  2352.  From  a particular  investigation,  I found 
that  the  number  aftually  kept  corresponded  very  much  to 
that  official  statement.  There  were  247  foals  reared.  And 
as  horses  are  not  taxable  till  they  are  employed  in  work, 
which  is  at  soonest,  when  they  are  four  years  old  -,  the  num- 
ber old  and  young,  may  hence  be  estimated  at  3340  and 
247  foals,  in  all  3587. 
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With  respect  to  the  comparative  merits  of  horses  and  oxen 
in  draught,  I am  not  compotent  to  give  an  opinion,  as  I 
never  in  my  life,  employed  an  ox  in  the  draught.  But  I find 
the  people  here,  have  in  general,  a predilection  for  draught 
oxen ; chiefly,  however,  as  auxiliaries,  never  as  principals, 
in  the  labour.  For  although  almost  every  farmer  employs 
oxen  occasionally,  I have  not  known  one  who  depends  upon 
them  for  all  wofk,  or  who  has  even  to  the  extent  of  one  half 
of  his  draught  cattle  of  that  description.  The  number  of 
draught  oxen  in  the  county  in  general,  is  very  nearly  as  one 
ox  to  five  horses. 

The  value  of  horses  in  this  county,  will  depend  chiefly  on 
their  age,  there  being  little  distinction  as  to  size.  Work 
•horses  in  their  prime,  are  as  high  priced  as  from  £85  to 
£50  each.  They  must  be  much  less  than  these  prices,  in 
proportion  as  they  get  aged,  or  as  they  may  not  have  at- 
tained to  full  growth.  I can  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
if  the  whole  horses  of  the  county,  old  and  young,  were 
brought  to  sale,  they  would  bring  £20  each,  at  an  average, 
or  altogether,  £71,740. 

The  yearly  increase  of  this  branch  of  live  stock  may  be 
stated  at  £35  on  each  of  the  young  horses  reared,  by  the 
time  they  are  put  to  work,  at  four  years  of  age.  The  num- 
ber of  these  is  ascertained  as  above,  to  be  247.  Hence 
£8645,  and  which  may  be  set  down  as  the  expcnce  of  fil- 
ling up  the  place  of  those  which  die  annually.  Just  now 
indeed,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  besides  the 
supply  obtained  from  those  reared  in  the  county,  there  are 
several  required  to  be  bought  in  from  ether  places.  But  as 
it  is  only  of  late  that  the  breeding  of  horses  has  been  carried 
on  to  that  extent,  in  a few  years  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  county  will  be  able  from  its  own  stock,  to  supply  itself. 

Horses  arc  not  liable  to  epidemical  diseases,  as  cattle  to 
the  quarter-ill,  or  sheep  to  the  scab.  They  are  a healthy 
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species  of  stock.  Their  death  is  owing  chiefly  to  bad  usage, 
particularly  from  the  time  they  are  laid  to  work,  at  four 
years  of  age,  until  they  arrive  at  maturity,  at  eight.  Over- 
feeding or  over-working  is  the  occasion  at  that  time  of  the 
death  of  many.  After  being  eight  years  old,  it  is  seldom 
that  a horse  dies  of  any  thing  but  old  age. 

SECT.  V. 

HOGS. 

These  are  said  to  have  been  more  numerous  in  this  coun- 
ty formerly,  than  now.  They  are  a restless  and  mischievous 
race,  and  like  sheep,  they  aie  particularly  inimical  to  culti- 
vation, till  the  country  is  on  all  sides,  guarded  against  their 
depredations,  by  sufficient  fences.  The  number  altogether, 
exclusive  of  sucking  pigs,  is -only  478.  These  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  about  com  mills ; and  a few  about  gentlemen’s 
places.  In  these  situations  they  are  fed  with  profit,  upon  the 
offals : and  it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  a profit  can  be  made 
of  them.  They  are  far  from  being  common  about  farm 
houses.  And  as  for  cottagers  keeping  hogs,  I believe  there 
is  not  a single  instance  in  the  county.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  pork,  from  being  very  little  in  demand,  fetches  a very 
mean  price  •,  seldom  more  than  Ss.  Gd.  or  4s.  the  stone ; 
which  may  account  for  the  scarcity  of  hogs : for  no  man, 
now-a-days,  can  afford  to  rear  any  animal  so  little  valuable, 
except  on  offals  alone. 

SECT.  VI. 

RABBITS. 

% 

There  are  a few  rabbits  to  be  met  with  all  the  county 
over,  in  a domestic  state,  and  which  seem  to  be  kept  merely 
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for  an  amusement  to  the  children.  I have  not  seen  any  wild 
rabbits  in  this  county. 


SECT.  VII. 

POULTRY. 

\ 

Poultry  very  abundant.  Almost  every  household  has 
its  share.  Barnyard  fowls  are  plentiful : So  also  are  ducks. 
These  are  to  be  seen  paddling  in  every  gutter.  Geese  are 
scarce.  Turkeys  somewhat  more  abundant.  There  are  a 
few  pea  fowls,  and  guinea  fowls.  But  these  last  kinds  are 
rarely  to  be  found,  except  about  gentlemen’s  houses- 

I can  form  no  idea  of  the  aggregate  number  of  poultry, 
here,  nor  of  their  value.  I only  find  that  they  form  a dish 
at  almost  every  table ; and  I imagine  that  this  readily  acquir- 
ed delicacy  is  the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them. 
There  are  so  few  populous  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  The 
Mearns,  that  the  rearing  of  poultry  can  never  be  an  objeft 
•f  much  pecuniary  consideration. 


SECT.  VI IL 

P IGEO  NS. 


There  are  a few  pigeon-houses ; and  of  course,  pigeons. 
But  they  are  by.no  means  so  plentiful  as  to  become  a nul- 
«ance,  as  in  the  Lothians.  There  are  some  wild  pigeons  that 
nestle  among  the  caves  and  steep  rocks,  by  the  sea  shore ; 
and  among  the  different  plantations  are  to  be  found  consider- 
able numbers  of  Wood-pigeons,  or  Gushot-dow. 
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SECT.  VIV. 

BEES. 

These  seem  to  be  a favourite  stock  in  this  county,  espe. 
dally  among  the  tenants,  and  country  mechanics.  There 
are  but  few  householders  of  either  of  these  descriptions  that 
have  not  their  little  apiary.  I do  not  find,  however,  that 
there  is  any  thing  like  a serious  pretension  of  making  money 
by  bees.  They  seem  to  be  cultivated  rather  as  an  amuse- 
ment. A favourable  season  does  indeed  at  times  occur, 
which  sets  every  body  about  making  a fortune,  in  time  to 
come,  by  their  bees.  But  an  unsuccessful  season  brings  all 
back  again  to  the  usual  channel. 

If  there  is  any  part  of  the  county  at  all,  in  which  bees 
yield  a steady  profit,  it  will  be  by  Dee  side ; where  shelter 
is  combined  with  a profusion  of  various  kinds  of  food,  to  pro- 
tect and  nourish  them.  In  fad,  it  has  been  stated  to  me, 
that  in  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  a little  money  yearly, 
is  actually  made  by  the  cultivation  of  bees.  One  tircum- 
stance  respecting  bees  in  this  county,  is  worthy  of  remark; 
namely,  that  a hive  brought  down  from  the  hills  to  the  low 
country  or  coast  side,  is  always  more  industrious  and  thrives 
better  for  a year  or  two  than  those  hives  that  have  been 
reared  there.  Can  this  be  owing  to  an  acquired  habit  of 
greater  exertion  in  mountain  bees,  from  the  necessity  they 
may  be  under  of  working  harder  to  provide  a store  for  an 
expeded  longer  winter  among  the  hills,  than  in  the  plains 
below  ? In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  it  has  been  observed 
that  in  the  warm  climate  and  continued  summer  of  the  West 
Indies,  bees  do  not  lay  up  any  honey  at  all ; there  being  no 
necessity  for  laying  up  a store  there,  where  every  day  afford6 
sufficient  food  for  itself. 
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With  respect  to  these  last  five  minor  articles  of  live  stock 
in  this  county,  viz.  hogs,  rabbits,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  bees, 
1 shall  hazard  a conjeflure,  and  estimate  their  value  at 
£7500,  and  should  suppose  that  the  annual  increase  from 
this  stock  may  be  estimated  at  the  same  sum.  So  far  as  this 
arises  from  offal  or  spontaneous  nourishment,  it  may  be  all 
set  down  to  the  head  of  profit.  But  wherever  there  is  any 
thing  purchased  to  feed  them  with,  or  any  thing  bestowed 
on  them  that  would  otherwise  bring  money,  it  may  as  cer* 
tainly  be  set  down  as- loss.' 
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CHAP.  XV. 
GAME. 

SECT.  I. 

WILL  ANIMALS. 


Comparing  this  county  with  Mid  Lothian,  game  may  be 
said  to  be  ten-fold.  It  is  also  in  greater  variety.  The  prin- 
cipal kinds  are: 

Roe  Deer.  A few  still  remain  and  breed  in  the  woods  of 
Kincaussie,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  five  miles  up  from 
Aberdeen.  In  severe  winters  they  are  also  found  in  the 
forests  of  Upper  Banchory,  and  now  and  then  a few  stray 
into  The  How. 

Foxes.  These  are  pretty  numerous  over  the  whole  coun- 
ty. Besides  giving  employment  occasionally  to  a pack  of 
fox-hounds  from  Angus,  and  another  from  Aberdeenshire, 
there  is  a pack  kept  in  the  county  on  purpose.  The  fox  is 
not  accused  here,  of  destroying  lambs,  nor  even  much  poul- 
try. At  least,  it  is  seldom  that  any  are  missed.  He  pro- 
bably lives  a good  deal  on  his  neighbour,  the  Hare.  He 
seems'  also  to  subsist,  at  times,  on  the  produce  of  the  sea ; 
for  he  haunts  much  the  rocks  and  caves  by  the  shore,  and 
is  frequently  seen  prowling  within  sea-mark.  The  surest 
place  for  finding  a fox,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea : And  to 
• the  sea  he  generally  runs  at  last,  after  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  secrete  himself  in  the  neighbouring  covers.  It  is 
astonishing  to  observe  what  desperate  leaps  he  will  take 
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6ver  the  sea  rocks,  that  he  may  escape  pursuit ; sometimes 
involving  himself  and  the  ardent  but  uncautious  dogs  in  one 
common  destruction. 

Hares.  These  are  incredibly  numerous ; abounding  in 
many  parts,  in  dozens  in  every  field.  I am  fully  persuaded 
there  are  many  more  hares  than  sheep,  in  this  county ; only 
they  have  changed  places.  The  great  body  of  the  sheep  are 
sent  to  pick  up  a scanty  subsistence  on  the  barren  hills  : 
But  the  hares',  left  more  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will, 
prefer  to  live  at  their  ease  in  the  low  and  rich  parts  of  the 
county.  Without  having  seen  it,  one  could  hardly  conceive 
the  quantity  of  turnips  that  they  destroy. 

The  Badger.  He  is  a native,  and  a very  harmless  animal. 

■ The  Otter  is  found  among  the  steep  rocks  by  the  shore, 

and  in  the  banks  of  the  principal  streams. Wild-cats  are 

found  in  several  of  the  woods.  The  Polecat,  or  Fumart , is 
sometimes  met  with,  but  the  race  is  not  numerous ; being 
proscribed  on  account  of  its  depredations  on  the  poultry. — 
The  Weasel  is  more  frequent.  It  is  even  a kind  of  favourite 
with  the  husbandman,  on  account  of  its  warfare  with  the 
rats  and  the  mice.  Favoured,  however,  as  he  may  be,  on 
this  account,  it  does  not  prevent  him  from  snapping  up  an 
egg  when  it  comes  in  his  way.  , The  Hedge-hog  has  begun 
to  appear  here  of  late  ; but  one  can  hardly  figure  what  in- 
ducement he  can  now  have  more  than  formerly.  Yet  all 
agree,  that  till  very  lately,  he  was  not  seen  in  The  Mearns. 
There  are  as  yet  no  Squirrels.  The  Bat  has  always  been 
frequent. 

SECT.  II. 

WINGED  GAME. 

Of  this  kind  it  is  not  easy  to.  determine  which  are  more 
3 D 2 
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plentiful,— the  partridges  in  the  low  country,  or  the  growsrf 
on  the  hills  They  are  both  in  profuse  abundance.  • 

Wild  ducks  are  remarkably  plenteous,  breeding  among 
the  many  marshes  that  remain  still  undrained,  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Snipes.  Herons  breed  among  the  trees  at 
Inglismaldy,  in  this  county,  and  may  be  seen  stalking  among 
the  pools,  all  the’county  over,  in  companies  of  six,  pr  eight, 
or  ten,  at  a time.  - . 

The  Curlew,  or  Whaap , so  frequent  in  Lothian,  has  not 
found  its  way  here.  Neither  has  the  quail,  or  •wcet-my-foot, 
llut  the.  rail,  or  corn-craik  is  heard  duly  in  the  season.  The 
green  plover,  or  peas-wep,  arrives  here  -so  very  correflly 
about  Candlemas  term, 'that  the  storm  which  generally  hap- 
pens at  that  season  of  the  year,  goes  by  its  name;  (The 
Tchuchet-Storm).  It  departs  in  Autumn.  The  grey  plover, 
in  vast.flocks,  frequents  the  muirs  the  whole  year  round. 

The  cuckow  and  the  swallow  come  regularly  about  the 
last  day  of  April,  or  first  of  May  : — seldom  above  two  days 
sooner  or  later,  when  they  arc  first  seen.  It  is  not  knqwn 
precisely  when  the  cuckow  departs,  as  he  ceases  calling  Jong 
before  he  goes  away  : but  the  swallows  continue  all  harvest, 
and  go  away  in  October. 

The  wood-cock  arrives  in  the  end  of  October,  and  goes 
away  in  March  It  is  pretty  frequent. 

Wild  geese  come  often  in  great  flocks,  in  November,  and 
Stay  great  part  of  winter.  There  are  sometimes  also,  a few 
swans.  . ■ 

Rooks  are  very  numerous,  and  are  not  much  disliked,  as 
It  is  thought  that  they  destroy  myriads  of  pernicious  insefls. 

' The  raven,  or  corbie,  resides  chiefly  among  the  Grampians, 
where  he  picks  up  a living  on  dead  sheep  and  other  carrion ; 
and  sometimes  takes  an  occasional  sweep  along  the  low 
Country  for  the  same  purpose. 

, Hawks,  and  several  scu  ts  of  owls  are  frequents  The 
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hunting -hawk,  or  falcon,  has  for  ages,  been  renowned  in 
The  Mearus.  Of  this  the  noble  family  of  Falconer , (now 
earls  of  Kintore)  and  Hawker-ton , their  ancient  iesidence  in 
this  county,  may  be  stated  as  an  evidence.  This  bird  con- 
tinues still  an  inhabitant.  A pair,  in  particular,  occupies  an 
inaccessible  rock  by  the  sea,  near  the  old  castle  of  Dunnot- 
tar  : And  a pair  of  the  same  kind  lias  done  so  for  ages. 
They  regularly  send  off  a young  colony,  year  by  year,  to 
shift  for  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  rauge. 

Along  the  high  rocky  shores  of  this  county,  myriads  of 
migratory  birds  take  up  their  abode,  for  a few  months  in 
spring  and  summer,  tijl  the  purpose  of  incubation  and  rear- 
ing their  young  is  accomplished.  These  consist  of  many 
distinct  kinds,  such  as  kittyrwakes,  coots,  tommie  nories, 
or  Greenland  parrots,  and  several  others : — all,  as  it  were, 
vying  with  each  other  who  shall  be  the  most  noisy  and 
garrulous.  Among  this  motley  flight  of  screaming  sea-fowl, 
the  jackdaw  associates,  and  is  as  loquacious  as  any  of  them. 
He  does  not  migrate,  but  remains  always  in  the  county ; 
nestling  among  ruins,  in  bellfreys,  and  in  chimney  tops. 
When  his  sea-faring  friends  are  gone,  he  condescends  to 
mingle  with  his  own  country  rooks,  and  is  commonly  a ring 
leader  in  all  their  thievish  excursions. 

Of  singing  birds,  the  thrush,  the  black-bird,  and  the  gold- 
finch, are  more  numerous  than  I have  any  where  else  seen. 
That  beautiful  little  bird,  the  golden  crested  wren,  is  native 
on  Dee-side. 

Reptiles.  The  Dracoolvans,  or  f-pi’ig  dragon  is  very 
plentiful.  It  it  found  chiefly  among  woods  by  the  sides  of 
water,  in  warm  weather,  by  the  end  of  summer.  I have 
seen  some  that  were  four  inches  in  extent  from  wing  to 
wing. 

Adders,  or  vipers,  are  sometimes  met  with  among  the 
Grampians ; but  by  all  accounts,  are  very  sca?ce.  There  is 
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an  astonishing  number  of  toads  in  the  low  part  of  the  county. 
They  are  reputed  quite  harmless,  and  excite  little  disgust. 
I do  not  think  that  frogs  are  in  such  plenty.  Moles  are  very 
numerous,  notwithstanding  that  many  are  entrapped  and 
destroyed.  , 

In  the  pursuit  of  game  over  the  cultivated  fields,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  any  umbrage  is  given  to  the  tenants.  The  fadl  is, 
that  few  or  no  strangers  hunt  here.  Every  gentleman  also 
in  the  county,  is  known  personally  through  it  all ; and  the 
tenants  are  themselves  known  to  every  proprietor.  Neither 
are  the  tenants  very  scrupulously  debarred  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace  themselves ; and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it 
can  make  great  allowances  to  others,  for  any  inadvertent 
tresspass  that  may  be  made. 
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CHAP.  XVL 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CONNECTED  WITH,  OR 
AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE. 

SECT.  I. 

l 

, ' R 0 A^D  S. 

i 

This  first  of  all  incitements  to  improvement,  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  this  county.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Dee  there  is  an  excellent  turnpike  road,  for  more  than 
forty  miles  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  from  Aberdeen  up- 
wards. It  passes  through  the  northern  portion  of  Kincar- 
dineshire, and  affords  a very  ready  communication  to  and 
from  that  city.  On  the  south  side  also  of  the  Dee,  there  is 
a road  stretching  for  eighteen  miles  up  from  Aberdeen. 
This  is  not  turnpike,  but  is  nevertheless  a very  ready  means 
of  conveyance,  as  it  is  kept  in  general  good  order  by  the 
Commutation  money.  From  Stonehaven  there  is  a very  ca- 
pital turnpike,  called  the  Slugg-road,  which,  traversing 
among  the  Grampians,  in  an  uncommonly  level  traft  to  the 
NW,  joins  the  last  mentioned  Dee-side  road,  about  seven- 
teen miles  up  from  Aberdeen.  This  united  road,  in  a short 
space  after,  diverges  into  two  branches.  One  crosses  the 
Dee  at  the  bridge  of  Blackhall,  and  joins  the  road  on  the 
north  side  of  the  water ; the  other  takes  a SW  direction 
up  the  vale  of  Strachan,  and  connects  that  remote  d is t rift 
both  with  Stonehaven  and  Aberdeen.  In  The  How,  there 
Is  a great  road,  all  npw  nearly  turnpike,  from  the  North- 
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water  bridge  to  Stonehaven.  It  runs  in  a general  level 
traftj  for  the  great  part,  along  the  southern  verge  of  The 
How.  On  the  northern  side  of  The  How,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians,  there  is  another  good  road,  upheld  altoge- 
ther by  commutation  money,  which  falls  into  the  former^ 
about  eight  miles  from  Stonehaven.  The  last  great  road  to 
be  noticed,  runs  along  the  shore  from  Montrose  to  Aber- 
deen, a stretch  of  nearly  foity  miles.  From  Bervie,  north 
to  Aberdeen,  this  is  one  of  the  best  roads  imaginable,  and 
is  upheld  by  turnpike.  But  fiom  Bervie  south  to  Montrose, 
through  a hill  and  dale  country,  4t  is-  not  merely  much  up 
and  down  hill,  but  also  kept  in  miserable  order,  having  no 
funds  to  support  it  but  the  commutation  money,  which  is  al- 
together inadequate  to  a road  s <?  much  used  as  this.  It  has 
long  been  in  contemplation  to  alter  its  course,  and  to  make 
it  turnpike  But  the  conterminous  proprietors  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  agree  on  the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  this 
purposfe.*  The  great  roads  ought  perhaps  to  be  all  put  un- 
der the  immediate  management  of  government. 

There  are  numberless  cross  roads  through  ali'the  county  ; 
some  of  them  tolerable,  and  others  altogether  intolerable. 
Across  the  Grampians,  in  their  boldest  front,  there  passes  a 
road  up  the  face  of  the  Cairn-a-mount,  which  connects  the 
How  with  the  Dee-side.  This  wants  only  abetter  direction 
to  make  it  a good  pass ; for  it  was  made  at  a considerable 
expence,  and  is  still  carefully  attended  to.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  well  direfted, — the  unnecessary  acclivity  is 
apparent  at  every  turn ; much  of  which  could  be  obviated 
without  deviating  greatly  from  the  present  line.  There  are 
two  other  traits  across  these  hills,  farther  down  the  coun- 

* Since  writing  the  above,  measures  have  been  adopted,  and  are  now  put- 
ting in  execution,  to  alter  this  road  into  an  almost  entire  new  line,  and  to 
complete  it  in  the  best  manner. 
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try,  bat  neither  of  them  fit  for  a carriage,  but  in  the  best 
weather  in  summer. 

The  turnpike  roads,  originally  made  by  subscription,  are 
kept  up  from  rhe  tolls  that  are  levied,  which  are  at  the  high 
rate  of  three  pence  for  a horse,  and  a shilling  for  a two  horse 
cart,  and  other  carriages  in  proportion.  The  commutation 
roads  are  constructed  and  upheld  from  two  funds;  First, 
the  highway  and  bridge  money  of  the  county,  levied  from 
the  proprietors,  at  the  rate  ot  20s.  Sterling  for  every  £100 
Scots,  valued  rent.  This  produces  about  £"4.9.  Second, 
from  the  statute  labour,  or  rather  commutation  money  in  its 
stead,  which,  being  at  the  rate  of  10s  for  the  £100  Scots 
valuation,  is  levied  on  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  will  yield 
half  as  much  as  the  other; — making  in  all,  about  £1075, 
from  which  several  small  salaries  to  the  clerks  or  collectors 
of  the  different  districts  are  to  be  deducted. 

The  county,  with  regard  to  turnpikes,  is  divided  into  two 
districts : The  first,  from  Dee-side  to  Stonehaven,  and  the 
second,  from  Stonehaven  to  the  Esk.  "With  regard  to  com- 
mutation roads,  it  is  divided  into  four  districts ; viz  The 
Durris,  the  Stonehaven,  the  Lawrencekirk,  and  the  St, 
Cyrus  districts,  to  which  ate  attached  the  parishes  conter- 
minous to  each. 

The  trustees  on  the  first  turnpike  district,  are  the  provost, 
magistrates,  and  town-council  of  Aberdeen,  the  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Kincardine  and  city  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  sheriff  depute  of  Kincardineshire,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  heritors  in  the  parishes  of  Nigg,  Nether 
Banchory,  Mary  Culter,  and  Fetteressoe,  who  have  lands  to 
the  extent  of  £400  Scots  valuation,  and  the  eldest  sons,  or 
heirs  apparent  of  these  heritors,  and  one  guardian  or  trustee 
of  each  minor  of  the  same  extent  of  valuation.  The  trustees 
for  the  second  turnpike  district  are.  The  provost  and  eldest 

baillie,  the  Master  of  Mortifications,  the  treasurer  of  Gpr- 
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don’s  hospital,  and  the  conveener  of  the  trades  of  Aberdeen ; 
the  provost  and  eldest  baillie  of  Bervie,  together  with  the 
sheriff  depute  of  Kincardineshire  and  his  substitute,  and  all 
justices  of  the  peace,  as  also  every  man  possessing  land  wi- 
thin the  county,  to  the  extent- of  £100  Scots  valuation,  either 
■'  in  his  own  right  or  in  right  of  his  wife  ; the  eldest  sons  or 
heirs  apparent  of  such,  and  one  guardian  or  trustee  for  each 
minor  so  qualified.  The  trustees  for  the  commutation  roads 
arc  all  proprietors  in  the  county,  in  their  own  or  in  the  right 
of  their  wives,  who  have  lands  to  the  extent  of  £ 100  Scots 
valuation  •, — their  eldest  sons  or  heirs  apparent,  and  one 
guardian  or  trustee  for  each  minor  of  like  property ; and  a 
proxy  for  each  widow  or  unmarried  woman  of  like  extent ; 
such  proxy  being  authorised  by  a writing  under  her  hand; 
all  justices  of  the  peace  ; the  sheriff  depute  and  his  substi- 
tute, the  provost  and  eldest  baillie,  the  Master  of  Mortifica- 
tions, the  treasurer  of  Gordon’s  hospital,  and  the  conveener 
of  the  trades  of  Aberdeen  ;“and  the  provost  and  eldest  baillie 
of  Bervie ; together  with  all  tacksmen  of  land  to  the  extent 
of  £31)0  yearly  rent,  either  in  life-rent,  or  on  tacks  originally 
of  nineteen  years  endurance. 

To  this  account  of  the  roads  I have  merely  to  add,  that 
there  is  a very  constant  attention  of  the  country  gentlemen  to 
the  subjeft,  and  that  under  their  enlightened  and  liberal  ma- 
nagement, the  roads  are  every  year,  getting  more  and  more 
into  good  order,  and  are  thus  more  and  more  advancing  the 
prosperity  of  the  county. 


SECT.  II. 

CANALS . 

There  has  long  been  a talk  of  a canal  to  be  made  through 
The  How  of  The  Mearns,  and  Strathmore,  which  shguki 
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join  the  Tay,  about  four  miles  above  Peith.  Few  places  in 
Scotland  present  a traft  more  suited  to  the  purpose.  Very 
few  locks  would  be  required,  and  these  only  at  the  extre- 
mities ; the  middle  space  for  about  50  miles  in  length  being 
almost  an  entire  flat.  There  seems  in  faCt,  to  be  vety  little 
to  urge  against  the  practicability  of  the  thing,  and  nothing 
perhaps  against  its  expediency,  but  that  it  would  be.  of  no 
use.  Nobody  would  think  .of -conveying  goods,  4-0  or  £0 
miles  by  water,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  them  di- 
reftly  to  market  by  an  easy  land  carriage,  of  less  than  the 
fourth  part  of  the  distance  and  time. 

SECT.  III. 

FAIRS  AND  MARKETS. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  fairs  and  markets  in  this  county; 
nor  does  it  require  much  business  to  induce  the  people  here 
to  frequent  them.  They  may  be  arranged  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

\st.  St.  Anthony’s  fair  of  Lawrencekirk,  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  January,  O.  S.  This  is  appropriated  to  the 
hiring  of  servants  for  the  ensuing  year  or  half  year,  and  of 
reapers  for  the  harvest.  It  is  very  crowdedly  attended,  and 
is  a great  day  of  bousing  to  the  lads,  and  of  sweet-meats  to 
the  lasses. 

2 d.  Candlemas  market  of  Stonehaven.  This  is  chiefly 
for  the  sale  of  grain  and  of  home-made  cloth.  It  is  held  on 
the  Thursday  before  Candlemas,  O.  S. 

3 cl.  Gardenstone  fair  of  Lawrencekirk.  This  is  for  the 
sale  of  cattle;  some  fat,  some  half-fed,  and  some  lean 
enough.  It  is  the  first  general  byre  delivery,  and  is  com- 
monly pretty  throng.  Pei  haps  200  or  300  beasts.  It  is 
held  on  the  last  Thursday  N.  S.  cf  April. 
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4 th.  Upper  Baflchory  Mid -Lentern  fair,  on  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  March,  N S.  This  is  for  the  sale  of  home-made 
doth,  and  sundfy  small  articles. 

5th.  Pace  market  of  Auchinblac  ; fcr  cattle,  and  is  com- 
monly well  attended.  It  is  held  on  the  Thursday  before 
Gardenstone  market  of  Lawrencekirk. 

6th.  St.  Mark’s  fair  of  Fettercairn,  for  grain  and  home- 
made cloth,  & c.  It  is  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  April 

o.  s. 

1th.  Muchals,  cattle  market,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
May  O.  S. 

Bfh.  Bervie  fair,  on  the  first  "Wednesday  of  May  O.  S. 
This  is  for  cattle,  and  is  commonly  well  attended,  as  dealeis 
are  by  this  time,  beginning  to  buy  in  cattle  for  grazing. 

9 th.  Whitsunday  market  of  Stonehaven.  Tor  grain  and 
home-made  cloth,  &c.  It  is  held  on  the  Thursday  after 
Whitsunday  O.  S- 

10 th.  Cammock  fair,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June 
N.  S.  For  grazing  cattle,  and  generally  well  attended.  It 
is  held  on  a muir  half  way  between  Lawrencekirk  and  For- 
doun. 

1 1 th.  Megrie  cattle  market.  Generally  well  attended,  is 
held  on  the  same  week  with  Cammock. 

12.  Paldy  Fair  It  is  held  on  a hill,  about  a mile  and  a 
half  north-east  from  Fordoun.  This  is  the  gteatest  fair  in 
the  county.  It  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July  O.  S., 
and  continues  four  days.  On  Tuesday  for  sheep  ; Wednes- 
day for  all  descriptions  of  home-made  cloths;  on  Thursday 
for  cattle  and  wool ; and  on  Friday  for  horses.  The 
Thursday  is  particularly  well  attended  from  all  the  county ; 
and  the  number  of  cattle  may  be  from  2000  to  3000.  The 
concourse  of  people  is  still  more  numerous  ; for  besides  the 
traffic  in  cattle,  thete  is  commonly  a winding  up  of  accounts 
between  the  farmers  and  the  corn  dealers  respc&ing  the 
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preceding  crop.  The  Whitsunday  rent  formerly  depended 
on  this  market.  And  a good  Paldyfair  is  Still  a standing 
toast  previous  to  it,  in  The  Mearns.  To  accommodate  this 
numerous  assemblage  of  people,  there  are  whole  streets  of 
tents  erefted,  where  not  only  all  kinds  of  liquors  and  spirits 
are  to  be  had,  but  a plentiful  supply  of  ready  dressed  meat 
of  various  kinds,  for  dinner.  This  is  provided  by  the  differ- 
ent Inn -keepers  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  who  aft  as 
suttlers  on  this  occasion,  and  do  a deal  of  business  in  this 
way  at  fairs.  There  is  also  here  a strift  police  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  a magistrate,  who  presides  iq  the  justice  tent,  and 
is  provided  with  a strong  guard,  armed  with  rusty  halberts 
to  enforce  his  decisions,  and  if  necessary,  to  apprehend  and 
punish  delinquents  on  the  spot.  It  is  rarely  however,  that 
he  has  occasion  to  exercise  the  latter  part  of  his  executive 
powers,  though  he  has  frequent  occasion  to  judge  between 
parties,  and  to  give  a summary  decision,  which  is  understood 
to  be  final.  At  least,  I have  not  heard  of  an  appeal,  nor 
even  of  a murmur  on  the  subjeft. 

13 tb.  St.  James’  fair  of  Garvock.  This  is  also  a four 
days  fair,  and  is  held  two  weeks  after  Paldy  fair,  on  the  top 
of  a "hill,  near  the  kirk  of  Garvock  * This  fair  is  both  for 
cattle,  and  for  hiring  servants.  The  cattle  are  not  very  nu- 
merous ; not  exceeding  400  or  500.  But  the  concourse  of 
people  is  great  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  The  Mearns. 
Almost  all  the  country  for  ten  miles  round,  crowd  to  it,  man, 
woman,  and  child.  For  rqaster  and  mistress,  hire-man  and 
hire-maid,  must  be  all  at  this  fair ; so  that  there  are  left  at 
home  hardly  so  many  people  as  to  keep  the  cattle  from  the 
corn.  I have  no  where  else  seen  such  a gathering  together 

* From  this  hill  there  is  an  uncommonly  extensive  pro«pe&,  not  only  over 
The  Mearns,  bnt  also  over  great  part  of  Angus  and  Fife,  and  even  across 
East  Lothian,  into  Berwickshire.  The  Lamcmr  Muir  hills  appear  very  div 
tiu&ly,  and  so  do  some  of  the  Cheviots. 
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except  at  Leith  races,  which  are  more  numerous  indeed,  but 
not  so  much  crowded.  Here  are  not  only  long  streets  of 
tents  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  but  also  whole 
ranges  of  shops  (or  Creams  * for  merchandise.  Clothiers, 
haberdashers,  shoemakers,  auctioneers  ; but  above  all,  the 
sweety-men,  or  confectioners,  take  up  their  station  here  ; and 
all  reap  a rich  harvest  on  this  occasion.  Here  also  the  re- 
cruiting serjeant  frequently  cajoles  the  young  lads  out  of  their 
freedom,  and  decorates  them  with  a cockade. 

The  entertainment  to  be  met  with  in  the  eating  tents  id 
hardly  exceeded  by  that  in  the  best  Inns  in  the  country.  In 
faCt,  the  best  Inn-keepers  themselves  attend,  and  have  occa- 
sion to  deal  out  their  wine,  their  cyder,  their  porter,  and 
their  punch,  with  no  sparing  hand.  The  number  of  persons 
that  can  be  accommodated  at  once,  in  one  of  these  tents  is 
astonishing.  1 have  myself  been  one  of  ninety-six  who  have, 
at  a time,  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  company  were  arranged 
in  four  rows  ; two  on  each  side,  with  an  open  area  between 
to  admit  of  passing  and  repassing.  The  seats,  which  are 
permanent,  consist  of  low  benches  of  turf,  placed  together 
three  and  three ; the  middle  one  serving  as  a table.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  an  awning  of  sail-cloth,  stretched 
upon  poles,  to  keep  out  the  sun  and  the  wind.  The  provi- 
sions are  stored  in  carts  at  the  entrance.  The  dinner  bill  is 
generally  a shilling  a head ; and  about  another  shilling’s 
worth  of  drink  suffices  for  the  first  bout ; when  the  company 
retires  to  allow  another  to  enter.  In  this  way  the  tent  is 
kept  going  for  hours.  In  the  afternoon,  the  company  return 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  take  another  glass ; for  it  is  seldom 
that  the  first  shilling’s  worth  serves  them. 

Here  there  is  also  a magistrate,  and  a justice  tent,  toge- 
ther with  the  guard,  ana  the  stocks,  which,  as  at  other  fairs, 
are  displayed  inUrrrem.  But  this  does  not  always  prevent 
depredations.  For  \ ickpockets,  allured  by  the.crowd,  sctae- 
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times  succeed  in  making  a prey  of  the  unwary.  Should 
they  be  dete&ed,  no  mercy  is  shewn  them ; but  to  the  stocks 
forthwith.  These  also  formerly  got  employment  by  some 
drunken  fellow  being  set  in  them  to  cool  at  his  leisure, 
which  gave  no  small  amusement  to  the  populace.  There  is 
surely  very  little  disposition  in  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country  to  quarrel,  at  these  great  meetings.  For  notwith- 
standing they  are  not  sparing  of  their  liquor,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  any  fray  happens.  The  whole  crowd  seems  animated 
with  one  spirit  of  hilarity  and  joy. 

Wth.  Lawrence  fair;  held  on  a muir  about  a mile  north 
from  Lawrencekirk,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August  O.  S. 
This  also  is  a four  days  fair,  and  has  its  justice  tent  and 
guard.  But  though  there  may  be  more  cattle  here  than  at 
St.  James’s,  there  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  people.  Here, 
besides  selling  their  cattle,  the  masters  provide  themselves 
in  left  hand  gloves  for  their  shearers. 

1 5th.  Bervie ; for  cattle,  and  commonly  poorly  attended. 
It  is  held  on  the  first  Thursday  O.  S.  of  September. 

1 6th.  Drumlithie  Michael  fair,  for  cattle,  is  generally  well 
attended,  being  nearly  the  last  in  the  season.  It  is  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  after  Michaelmas  O.  S. ; and  is  common- 
ly followed,  in  two  weeks  after,  by  what  is  called  a Cried 
fair , so  distinguished,  by  being  audibly  proclaimed  at  this, 
by  the  baillie  of  the  superior,  who,  it  seems,  exercises  a dis- 
cretionary power  to  this  effcft. 

17  th.  Mergie  for  cattle,  and  held  on  the  same  week  with 
the  cried  fair  of  Drumlithie. 

• > 

18th.  Lawrence  fair  of  Lawrencekirk,  on  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  Oftober  O.  S.  for  cattle.  Poorly  attended. 

1 9/A.  and  20/A.  There  are  two  fairs  at  Stonehaven, 
about  the  end  of  the  year,  namely,  the  Martinmas  and  the 
Yule  markets.  They  are,  each,  held  on  the  Thursdays  be- 
fore these  respeftive  days ; and  like  the  formerly  mentioned 
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markets  of  this  town,  are  chiefly  for  corn  and  home-made 
cloth. 

There  is  a weekly  market,  during  the  winter  season,  at 
Stonehaven,  and  another  at  Anchinblae ; both  for  cattle; 
the  first  on  the  Thursdays,  and  the  latter  on  the  Fridays. 

The  corn  of  this  county  is  usually  sold  by  sample  in  th* 
city  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  towns  of  Stonehaven  and  Mon- 
trose. There  are  markets  for  this  purpose  the  whole  year 
over,  viz.  at  Stonehaven  on  Thursday,  and  at  Aberdeen  and 
Montrose,  on  Friday;  which  three  places  are  attended  by 
the  farmers,  according  as  they  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each. 

Of  fairs  out  of  the  county,  the  great  Trinity  fair  of  Brechin 
(Tarnty  Muir)  is  generally  frequented  by  the  people  of  The 
Mearns.  It  is  for  cattle  on  the  second  Thursday  of  June 
N.  S.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fair  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. There  are  frequently  upwards  of  5 0t)('  beasts  brought 
to  it : And  the  horse  fair  on  the  Friday  after,  is  also  well  at- 
tended. It  may  be  remarked  on  this  subjeft,  that  almost  all 
transactions  at  fairs  and  markets  are  now  for  ready  money. 
Credit  is  very  rarely  either  given  or  required,  paiticularly  for 
cattle.  Several  very  respeftable  cattle  dealers  reside  in  the 
county. 

SECT.  IV. 

COMMERCE. 

The  chief  articles  of  external  commerce  in  this  county, 
are  coal  and  lime  imported,  and  grain  exported.  It  could 
not  be  ascertained  what  share  Kincardineshire  has  in  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  these  bulky  commodities  in 
the  ports  out  of  the  county,  Aberdeen,  and  Montrose.  But 
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between  the  1.5th  of  May  1806,  and  the  1.5th  of  May  1807, 
the  following  commerce  took  place  in  the  undermentioned 
ports,  in  the  county. 

Imported.  Exported. 

Barrels  of  coals.  Bolls  of  lime.  Bolls  of  grain. 


Stonehaven  - 

27,628 

26,906 

- 17,039 

Gourdon  - 

10,760  - 

3,416 

- 2,016 

Johnshaven  - 

7,645 

3,242 

- 2,000 

46,033 

33,564 

21,055 

Of  the  coal,  about  one  fifth  part  was  Scotch.  This  is  in- 
deed, sold,  not  by  the  barrel,  but  by  the  boll,  of  72  stones 
Amsterdam  weight.  In  the  above  account,  however,  it  is 
converted  into  the  barrel  measure,  of  12  stones,  by  which 
the  English  coal  was  usually  sold  at  Gourdon  and  Jchnsha- 
ven  The  Stonehaven  boll  of  24  stones  has  also  been  con- 
verted in  like  manner ; so  that  the  whole  number  of  bar- 
rels is  to  be  understood  at  12  stones  Amsterdam  each  •,  a- 
mounting  in  all  to  about  4315  tons  ; the  price  of  which  may 
be  stated  at  21  pence  the  barrel;  thus  costing  £4C2  7 17s. 
at  the  water  edge. 

The  lime  is  measured  by  the  bear  firlot,  and  sells  at  about 
Ss.  8d.  the  boll.  Hence  the  cost  may  be  stated  at  £5603 

8s. 

The  grain  would  be  chiefly  bear  and  barley,  with  some 
oats  and  oat-meal,  and  a very  little  wheat.  If  estimated  at 
24s.  the  boll,  it  would  be  worth  £25,266. 

The  quantity  of  grain  belonging  to  this  county,  exported 
from  Aberdeen  and  Montrose,  would  probably  be  equal  to 
as  much  more.  The  coals  imported  through  these  places 
will  be  more  than  as  much,  and  the  lime  above  half  as 
much-  There  is,  however,  a considerable  importation  of 
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lime  at  several  creeks  in  the  county,  and  also  some  coal. 
But  little  or  no  grain  is  exported  from  these. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  timber  imported  into  this  county, 
by  Stonehaven,  amounts  to  about  20,000  cubic- feet  yearly. 

There  may  be  from  40  to  50  tons  of  flax  and  hemp,  an- 
nually imported.  There  is  also  some  flax  seed. 

Slates  and  bricks,  and  tyles  form  an  article  of  importa- 
tion. Perhaps  from  12,000  to  15,000  of  each. 

There  are  many  articles  of  grocery  goods  and  clothing 
impoited,  but  to  what  amount,  I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 

The  exports  by  sea,  are  limited  I believe,  to  the  grain  al- 
leady  mentioned ; and  to  the  salmon  sent  to  London,  which 
are  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  50  tons  yearly,  and  a few  tons 
of  diied  fish  sent  to  Leith.  By  land,  the  export,  as  shewn 
in  another  place,  is  very  considerable. 

There  arc  eight  vessels,  from  30  to  150  tons  burden,  be- 
longing to  Stonehaven.  There  are  six,  carrying  in  all,  192 
tons  belonging  to  Gourdon ; and  twelve,  carrying  457  tons, 
to  Johnshaven.  But  the  traffic  to  and  from  this  county  is 
not  limited  to  vessels  belonging  to  these  places.  For  many 
others,  belonging  to  Montrose  and  other  ports,  make  trips 
in  and  out. 

In  the  interior  of  the  county  there  is  a very  generally  dif- 
fused commerce.  Every  village  almost,  has  its  merchant, 
as  he  is  called,  who  distributes  in  retail  various  articles  of 
household  necessaries ; such  as  tea,  sugar,  spirits,  soap,  salt, 
candles,  lamp- oil,  spiceries,  ropes,  nails,  crokery  ware,  and 
not  a few  articles  of  country  clothing.  In  the  same  way,  he 
gives  out  lint  to  be  spun,  and  receives  back  the  yarn,  and 
sometimes  the  webs.  1 make  no  doubt  that  £ 20,000  worth 
of  goods  passes  through  the  hands  of  these  small  traders  in 
a year,  besides  what  the  country  people  buy  at  fairs  from 
itinerant  merchants  from  other  places. 
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SECT.  V. 

MANUFACTURES. 


My  information  on  this  branch  is  very  limited  ; nor  will 
the  subject  itself  admit  of  much  amplification  ; Kincardine- 
shire being  by  no  means  a manufacturing  county. 

Stonehaven,  the  county  town,  being  the  most  populous  in 

/ V 

the  shire,  has  the  greatest  number  of  manufacturers.  It  has 
a manufactory  of  ropes ; one  of  canvass,  and  another  of 
Osnaburghs,  or  coarse  linens.  Here  is  likewise  a tannery, 
•and  a cotton  spinning  machine.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  all  these,  amounts  to  about  160.  And  perhaps 
there  may  be  40  weavers  besides,  employed  at  the  loom,  each 
in  his  own  house  The  number  of  other  handicrafts-men, 
such  as  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  shoemakers,  taylors,  &c. 
may  amount  to  50  or  60  more,  heads  of  families  ; which, 
with  those  first  mentioned,  and  including  their  twives  and 
children,  may  amount  to  1000  in  all,  or  one  half  of  the  po- 
pulation. 

In  the  royal  burgh  of  Bervie,  two  thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion may  be  stated  as  manufacturers.  These  are  chiefly 
weavers  of  canvass,  of  osnaburghs,  of  sacking,  and  coarse 
linens.  Here  is  also  a soaperie ; a spinning-mill  for  lint, 
with  a bleachfield,  and  a thread  manufactory.  There  is 
besides,  a competent  portion  of  smiths,  wtights,  masons, 
shoemakers,  and  taylors.  But  the  manufactures  in  Bervie, 
are  extremely  fluctuating ; sometimes  in  great  prosperity,  at 
other  times  hardly  able  to  exist. 

In  the  populous  village  of  Johnshaven,  the  weaving  ma- 
nufactory employs,  perhaps  one  half  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  also  a few  mechanics  in  the  more  permanent  cm- 
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ployments  of  shoemakers,  masons,  &c. : So  that  two  thirds 
of  the  people  here  may  be  stated  as  manufadlurers. 

Lawrencekirk,  the  next  village  as  to  population,  consists 
rather  of  shopkeepers  than  mechanics.  There  is  a thriving 
bleachfield  however,  in  its  vicinity.  And  one  of  the  most 
elegant  manufadl ures  in  Scotland  is  in  this  village,  namely, 
that  of  the  beautifully  varnished  wooden  snuff-boxes,  al- 
ready taken  notice  of  in  a preceding  chapter.  But  this  mys- 
tery employs  only  one  or  two  artists. 

In  Auchinblae,  there  are  a few  manufadlurers  for  coun- 
try use.  Here  is  also  a thriving  lint  spinning  mill  that  gives 
employment  to  a considerable  number  of  hands. 

Drumlithie  is  another  village,  the  resoit  of  weavers  and 
other  mechanics,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  conterminous 
country. 

At  Inverie,  opposite  to  Upper  Banchory,  there  has  fop 
several  years  past,  been  an  woolen  manufadlory ; on  a small 
scale  indeed,  but  condudted  with  considerable  skill  and  en- 
ergy. In  this  work  place,  which  has  a copious  supply  of 
water  for  Setting  in  motion  the  machinery,  the  wool  is  re- 
ceived in  its  raw  state,  and  goes  through  all  the  manufadlur- 
ing  operations  till  it  is  converted  into  cloth  of  various  colour 
and  fabric  for  country  use.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
here  amounts  to  about  eight  or  ten and  the  materials 
wrought  up,  amount  yearly  to  the  ultimate  value  of  £700  or 
£800 ■,  one  half  of  which  may  be  stated  as  the  original 
worth  of  the  materials.  1 

Over  the  whole  county  there  are  interspersed  among  the 
other  inhabitants  various  manufadlurers  or  mechanics,  whose 
sole  employment  is  in  serving  their  conterminous  neighbours. 
These  manufadlurers  are  wrights,  masons,  taylors,  smiths, 
dyers,  millers,  and  of  late,  here  and  there,  a butcher. 
Weavers,  however,  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  country 

mechanics.  Besides  supplying  their  immediate  neighbour- 
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hood  by  working  up  the  home-spun  yarn,  they  also  weave 
cloth  occasionally  on  their  own  account,  for  the  maiket.  The 
whole  number  of  these  different  tradesmen,  including  their 
wives  and  children,  does  not  much  exceed,  in  the  country 
parts,  one  fifth  of  the  population.  They  are  also,  almost  all 
employed  occasionally  in  husbandry  work ; for  were  it  not 
for  the  weavers  and  taylors,  in  particular,  the  harvest  ope- 
rations would  never  be  accomplished. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter  I shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
the  extent  of  the  brewing  manufactory.  There  are  not  fifty 
souls  in  the  whole  county  that  gain  a living  by  it. 


SECT.  VI. 

FISHERIES. 

This  county  having  the  sea  in  front,  and  being  flanked 
with  a considerable  river  on  each  side,  should  be  expefted 
to  have  a large  share  in  the  fisheries ; such,  however,  is  not 
the  fad.  The  sea  fishing  in  particular,  is  far  from  being 
extensive.  It  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  declined  greatly  of  late ; 
having  formerly  been  much  more  flourishing,  and  employed 
many  more  hands.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  falling  off 
is,  that  the  men  are  not  only  liable  to  be  impressed  into  the 
Navy ; but  that  the  protections,  for  which  they  are  made  to 
pay  very  high,  have  at  times  been  disregarded,  and  the  men 
forced  away  with  these  protections  in  their  pockets,  while 
their  wives  and  children  have  been  thus  reduced  to  starva- 
tion at  home.  We  do  not  find  however,  that  the  impressing 
of  seamen  has  at  all  occasioned  a scarcity  of  sailors.  But 
fishers  are  a particular  race  of  people,  and  fishing  is  a parti- 
cular profession.  It  is  but  rarely  that  any  man  bred  to  ano- 
ther trade,  becomes  a fisher ; and  as  seldom  is  it  that  a fish- 
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er  betakes  himself  to  the  land  for  a livelihood.  It  may  there- 
fore very  readily  happen,  that  if  once  a station  is  deprived  of 
its  fishermen,  it  may  be  long  before  their  place  is  supplied 
by  others.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  so  far  certain,  that  the 
fishing  trade  has  of  late  dwindled  greatly  down,  and  this 
more  especially  on  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  coast. 

At  present,  the  sea  fishing,  or  white  fishery,  as  it  is  cal- 
led, employs  the  following  number  of  boats At  Torry, 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  8 boats  and  7 yawls. — At  AI- 
tens,  two  boats. — At  Burnbaulks,  one  boat. — At  Cove,  five 
boats  and  four  yawls.  These  employ  about  100  men.  At 
Findon,  four  boats  and  two  yawls. — At  Portlethen,  three 
boats  and  four  yawls. — At  Downies,  two  boats.  These 
employ  about  7 5 men.  At  Scateraw,  four  boats  and  two 
yawls. — At  Cowie,  6 boats.  These  employ  60  men.  All 
these  now  stated  are  between  Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven, 
a stretch  of  about  fifteen  miles ; and  nearly  the  whole  pro- 
duce is  sent  to  the  Aberdeen  market,  or  disposed  of  to  the 
inhabitants  along  the  adjacent  coast  side. 

From  Stonehaven  southward,  where  the  fishery  is  stated 
to  have  declined  most,  the  present  number  of  boats  and  of 
people  employed  in  them,  seems  to  be  as  under  : 

At  Stonehaven,  three  boats. — At  Crawton,  one'boat. — At 
Catterline,  one  boat. — At  Shiel-hill,  one  boat.  The  whole 
employing  about  40  men.  There  was  formerly  double  the 
number  of  men  and  boats  on  this  station,  which  is  that  part 
of  the  coast  lying  between  Stonehaven  and  Bervie,  a stretch 
of  about  ten  miles. 

In  Bervie  itself,  formerly  a fishing  station,  there  is  now  no 
white  fishery.  In  Gourdon  there  are  four  yawls,  in  which 
are  employed  12  men.  Here  there  were  formerly  three  large 
boats  besides  the  yawls,  which  employed  SO  men.  At 
Johnshaven  there  is  one  boat  and  four  yawls,  in  which  about 
ten  hands  are  employed ; whereas  formerly  there  belonged 
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to  this  town  26  boats,  giving  employment  to  234  hands.  It 
is  here  that  the  great  complaint  against  violation  of  protec- 
tions has  been  made,  and  if  just,  the  effefts  have  been  de- 
plorable. At  Milton  there  is  a boat  and  six  men,  where 
formerly  three  boats  and  eighteen  men  were  employed. 
These  are  all  the  fisheries  now  between  Bervie  and  Mon- 
trose, a stretch  of  twelve  miles  of  coast. 

The  fish  commonly  caught  on  the  coast  of  The  Meams 
are  haddocks,  whitings,  cod,  (called  here  kiellen),  ling,  hali- 
but, scate,  turbot,  (called  here,  rodden  fluke  and  bannock 
fluke),  and  flounders ; all  which  are  in  great  abundance. 
Herrings  are  sometimes  caught,  but  they  are  never  plentiful} 
probably  owing  to  there  being  hardly  any  bay  in  which  they 
can  get  shelter.  There  is  a fish  resembling  a herring,  but 
larger,  that  comes  occasionally  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
and  is  then  caught  in  great  numbers.  It  is  called  sed,  or 
eeath.  Sea  trout  and  finnicks  are  also  frequently  taken. 
Lobsters  and  crabs  are  very  plentiful,  particularly  off  the 
coast  between  Bervie  and  Stonehaven.  There  are  no  oysters } 
but  mussels  of  a very  large  size  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  in  particular,  very  plentiful  in  the  Bason  of  Mon- 
trose, which,  though  not  in  this  county,  is  so  very  near, 
that  they  are  frequently  brought  to  The  Mearns.  The  value 
of  all  these  different  fish  caught  in  this  county,  may  amount 
to  perhaps  £6000  yearly  •,  giving  employment  to  303  hands, 
or  about  200  families,  or  &00  souls. 

The  salmon  fishery  in  this  county  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. That  in  the  North-esk  lets  at  upwards  of  £2400 
yearly,  to  the  proprietors  on  The  Mearns  side  of  the  river. 
In  the  Dee,  though  a much  larger  stream,  the  salmon  fish- 
ery belonging  to  Kincardineshire  is  not  near  so  valuable. 
In  the  parish  of  Nigg  it  lets  for  £25.  In  Nether  Banchory, 
at£l00.  In  Mary  Culter,  at£67.  And  farther  up,  in  the 
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parishes  of  Durris,  Upper  Banchory,  and  Strachan,  at  not 
above  £ 30  in  ail. 

Whether  this  is  owing  to  salmon  not  being  so  plentiful  in 
the  Dee  as  in  the  Esk,  or  whether  that  these  fish  affeft  the 
northern  side  of  the  stream,  or  whether  it  may  be  that  the 
proprietors,  on  the  northern  sides  of  both  rivers,  have  ac- 
quired by  purchase  or  otherwise,  a better  right  to  the  salmon 
fishiDgs,  than  their  respe&ive  neighbours  on  the  south,  are 
circumstances  which  I cannot  explain.  It  is  at  least  so  far 
certain,  that  on  the  Esk,  almost  the  whole  emolument  deriv- 
ed from  the  salmon  fishery,  belongs  to  the  lands  on  its  nor- 
thern banks.  And  while  the  parish  of  Nigg  has  only  £25 
for  this  fishing  on  the  Dee,  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  op. 
posite  side,  draws  £020. 

There  is  a salmon  fishing  in  the  Bervie  water  that  let* 
from  £80  to  £100  a year.  The  whole  salmon  fishing  in 
the  county  is  thus  let  at  about  £2700  a year,  and  gives  aa 
occasional  employment  to  perhaps  135  hands. 

SECT.  VII.  , '■ 

i 

POPULATION. 

In  the  annexed  table  of  the  population,  the  first  column, 
marked  at  top  1755,  was  ascertained  at  that  period,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Webster,  when  preparing  his  calculations  for  the 
Widows’  scheme  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  second 
column,  marked  1 774'  at  top,  was  made  out  by  Mr  Garden 
at  the  time  when  he  drew  up  his  valuable  map  of  the  coun-  1 
ty.  The  third  column,  marked  1792 — 6 at  top,  was  col- 
letted  between  these  two  periods,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  when 
he  was  drawing  up  that  inestimable  work,  the  statistical  ac- 
count of  Scotland.  Amd  the  fourth  columa>  marked  1801, 
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“shews  the  result  of  the  population,  as-  ascertained  that  year 
by  aft.  of  Parliament,  jn  consequence  of  passing  what  is  ge- 
nerally called  Abbot’s  bill,  from  being  introduced  by  that 
gentleman.  All  the  remaining  columns  refer  to  this  last 
period.  ■ • ‘ • . 

I have  here  to  take  notice  of  what  I conceive  to  be  a con- 
siderable error  in  the  arrangement,  in  this  table,  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  inhabitants  into  Employment.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  precise  regulation  in  the  aft  itself,  as  to 
what  class  the  children  and  the  servants  were  to  be  arranged. 
This  has  occasioned,  in  nearly  all  the  parishes  in  this  county, 
t]ie  children,  and  in  some  cases,  the  servants,  to  be  stated, 
neither  as  connefted  with  agriculture,  trade,  nor  manufac- 
tures ; but  as  employed  otherwise ; which  must  certainly 
lead  to  very  fallacious  conclusions  in  estimating  the  relative 
importance  to  the  state  of  the  different  professions.  The  ge- 
neral rule,  1 understand  that  the  schoolmasters  who  made 
the  returns,  went  by  in  this  numeration,  was  to  state  merely 
the  heads  of  families  under  their  respective  classes  in  hus- 
bandry or  in  trade,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  as  employ- 
ed otherwise.  There  are  only  two  parishes,  I think,  among 
the  whole  in  this  county,  in  which  the  unemployed  children 
were  included  under  the  same  class  with  their  parents. 
These  are  the  parishes  of  Dunnottar  and  Fetteressoe.  In  all 
the  other  parishes  they  were  arranged,  not  under  the  res- 
pective classes  from  which  they  had  their  maintenance,  but 
at  once  consigned  to  the  class  otherwise  employed.  Thus, 
Garvock  parish,  which  is  so  completely  agricultural,  that 
unless  it  be  the  families  of  the  clergyman  and  schoolmaster, 
who  are  in  the  Sd  class’,  and  the  parish  miller,  the  parish 
smith,  and  one  or  two  families  more  of  trades-men, 
they  are  all  employed  in  agriculture,  having  no  other  means 
of  subsistence.  Y et  this  parish  Is  stated  to  have  1 53  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  j 17  employed  in  manufactures  and 
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trade,  and  no  less  than  298  employed  otherwise.  Whereas 
the  fail  truly  is,  that  there  are  427  employed  in  agriculture  ; 
34  in  manufactures,  and  only  seven  employed  otherwise. 

Mary  Culter  parish  is  stated  in  the  same  incorreCt  stile  } 
1 92  in  agriculture } 31  in  trade,  and  487  otherwise.  Yet 
the  true  state  is  696  in  agriculture ; 18  in  trades;  and  only 
six  employed  otherwise.  This  unprecise  mode  of  arrange- 
ment prevails  more  or  less  in  all  the  country  paiishes.  By 
the  table,  as  it  now  stands,  it  should  seem  that  8001  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture ; 6028  in  trades  or  manufactures  ; and 
no  less  than  12,31 8 employed  otherwise.  But  from  a more 
precise  investigation,  or  rather  a more  correCl  arrangement, 
which  I have  been  enabled  to  make,  either  by  direCt  enume- 
ration, or  from  probable  conjecture  founded  on  faCts  other- 
wise ascertained,  and  in  particular,  from  the  statistical  ac- 
count of  the  different  parishes,  the  numbers  should  stand 
thus : 


Employment  of  the  Population. 


Souls.  Families. 

Souls. 

In  husbandry 

13,460  in 

2980  being  about 

4*  each. 

Manufactures 

7,264  — 

1820  

4 each. 

Otherwise  - 

5,623  — 

1379  

4TV  each. 

26,347 

6179 

That  the  number  in  each  family  employed  in 

agriculture 

is  greater  than  in  the  families  employed  in  manufactures  ari- 
ses, I apprehend,  chiefly  from  this,  that  there  are  a greater 
proportion  of  masters  among  the  husbandmen  who  have 
servants  living  in  family  with  them ; whereas  the  manufac- 
turers are  mostly  operative  people,  few  of  them  having  ser- 
vants. Among  those  employed  otherwise , there  are  also 
many  masters ; and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  residing  pro- 
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prietors,  keep  great  households.  But  there  are  also  In  this 
class  many  families,  composed  of  two  individuals  only. 
There  are  likewise  many  houses  with  but  one  solitary  inha- 
bitant. 

The  population  may  also  be  distinguished  into  those  living 
m towns,  and  those  living  in  the  country.  In  this  county, 
those  living  in  towns  or  villages  containing  300  souls  and 
upwards,  amount  to  about  - - 1150  families. 

In  the  country  - - - r 5029  do. 

Stun  as  above  - - 6179 

The  population  may  farther  be  distinguished  into  four 
classes.  1st.  As  living  in  affluence.  2 d.  As  living  in  easy 
circumstances.  S d.  As  living  by  the  laboui  of  their  hands. 
And  4rf>.  As  living  in  indigence  or  in  mendicity. 

Of  this  last  class  there  are  not  many  to  be  found  in  this 
county.  There  are  indeed  many  beggars  who  traverse  it ; 
but  there  are  few  or  none  who  reside  within  its  bounds. 

As  to  the  first  class,  I believe  it  may  be  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  families  of  landed  proprietors,  who  reside  either 
constantly  or  occasionally  in  the  county.  These,  in  number, 
amount  to  about  45. 

The  second  class  is  more  numerous,  and  is  composed  from 
among  the  husbandmen,  the  manufacturers,  and  those  other- 
wise employed. 

It  is  stated  as  above,  that  there  are  2980  families  employ- 
ed in  agriculture ; being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  family  for 
25  acres  in  cultivation.  How  many  of  these  may  be  mas- 
ters or  principal  tenants,  holding  immediately  from  the  pro- 
prietor, I have  not  ascertained  j neither  have  I ascertained 
precisely  what  I am  now  going  to  state,  but  offer  it  merely 
as  a probable  conjecture,  viz.  that  there  may  be  180  tenants 

in  the  county  that  may  be  said  to  live  in  easy  circumstances  ; 
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which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  or  ten  in  each  ; parish,  at 
an  average;  and  that  all  the  rest  (perhi\ps  thrice  that,  num^ 
Jjer),  whatever  their  profits  may  be,  live  ia  circumstances 
little  to  be  distinguished,  either  with  respefh  to  manual-la- 
bour or  general  accommodation,  from  their  own  hired  ser- 
vants. This  would  leave  2800  families  of  laborious  hus- 
bandmen,  either  in  the  capacity  of  masters  or  as  workmen 
for  hire. 

The  class  of  manufaflurers  is  stated  to  consist  of  1 82Q 
families.  These  are  all  truly  so  operative  that  I may  be 
justified  in  stating  that  there  aie  not  more  than  20  that  have 
the  appearance  of  living  above  the  rate  of  manual  labour. 

The  class  employed  otherwise , stated  to  consist  of  1 3,79 
families,  is  unquestionably,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  the 
most  opulent  of  all ; comprehending,  in  particular,  the  whole 
residing  proprietors,  and  all  those  gentlemen  who  are  in  the 
clerical,  medical,  mercantile,  and  law  departments.  Th<? 
first  description  of  these  is  already  stated  in  class  first.  But 
what  may  be  the  precise  number  of.  the  others  (which  in- 
cludes also  the  publicans,  fishers,  and  seamen)  that  maybe 
in  easy  circumstances,  I must  confess  myself,  in  a great 
measure  ignorant.  Perhaps  if  stated  at  134,  it  will  go  far 
to  comprehend  them  all.  Of  this  number,  I should  suppose 
34  to  be  in  the  country,  and  100  to  live  in  towns-  This 
statement  would  leave  1200  in  the  class  of  work  people.  . 

The  following  absfraft  may  more  clearly  elucidate  this 
.spbjeft.  ...  , ...  , , 


Tn  the 
coun- 


f45  Families  in  affluence.  K ^ 

j 34  do  Clergymen  and  others  in  easy  drcnmstnttCBfe. 
J.  180  da  Husbandmen,  do. 


I 2800  do.  labourers  in  husbandry. 
l_1970  do.  Mechanics,  or  otherwise  employed. 


5029 . ' - v. 
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In 

Towns. 


20  Families  manufacturers,  in  easy  circumstances. 
100  do.  Merchants,  lawyers,  &c.  do. 

1030  do.  Labouring  mechanics,  seamen,  8c c* 


11.50 

5029  ",  ' ••  ->  r t * 

Sum  6179 

Or  Thus : 

In  affluence  - - - - 45 

In  easy  circumstances  - - 334 

In  laborious  employments  , - - 5800 

Jn  indigence  very  few,  in  mendicity  none. 

- - 6379 

i. 


C. 


• .V/  r .■ 


- iVv 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 

l ‘ : 

SECT.  I. 

„ LABOUR. 

* \ 

The  spirit  of  cultivation  has  occasioned,  in  this  county, 
so  much  extra  work  as  to  make  labourers  in  great  request ; 
greater  indeed,  than  the  thin  population  can  well  supply. 
Wages  have  of  course,  advanced.  But  the  scarcity  of  hands 
is  still  felt.  This  retards  much  the  improving  operations, 
which  would  otherwise  go  on  with  greater  rapidity.  The 
labourers  themselves  are,  however,  an  acute  and  dexterous 
set  of  people,  and  perform  not  only  with  accuracy,  but  with 
dispatch.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  all  jobs  taken  by 
the  piece ; a mode  that  is  getting  more  and  more  into  prac- 
tice. 

The  labourers  here  may  be  distinguished  into  different 
classes.  There  is  one  set  that  is  hired  from  day  to  day,  or 
from  week  to  week  ; and  is  a very  useful  class  of  workmen. 
These  may  be  said  to  be  the  pioneers  of  husbandry.  They 
make  and  repair  the  roads,  the  drains,  and  the  fences.  They 
assist  the  regular  hired  servants  in  all  desultory  operations, 
such  as  in  filling  and  in  spreading  manure  ; hoeing  turnips 
or  other  drill  crop ; in  making  hay  •,  in  harvest  work , and 
occasionally,  in  the  bams.  They  are  now  and  then  thrown 
idle  by  stress  of  weather,  or  intervals  between  jobs ; but 
they  commonly  get  better  wages  for  the  time  they  work 
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than  those  who  are  hired  more  permanently.  They  make 
most  however,  when  they  are  hired  by  the  piece,  which, 
from  accustomed  praCHce,  they  are  able  to  accomplish  with 
dexterity.  About  a fifth  part  of  all  the  labourers,  in  the 
county,  is  of  this  class.  They  are  generally  married,  and. 
reside  in  detached  cottages,  or  villages  unconnected  with 
the  farmsteads. 

Another  class  of  servants  consists  of  young  lads,  or  un- 
married men,  who  are  hired  from  half  year  to  half  year,  and 
seldom  remain  longer  in  one  service  •,  but  are  ever  roaming 
about  from  place  to  place.  These  are  always  employed 
about  the  horses,  and  either  board  in  the  master’s  family,  or 
live  in  a separate  apartment,  called  the  Bothy,  where  they 
prepare  their  own  victuals,  sit  in  the  evenings,  and  sleep  at 
nights.  They  may  amount  to  a fifth  part  also  of  the  whole 
number  of  labourers.  They  aTe  generally  hired  at  a higher 
rate  than  other  servants,  but  for  no  other  reason  that  I can 
perceive  than  that  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  have  some  of 
them  about  a farm  house  to  have  a charge  of  the  cattle  at 
nights,  and  to  be  always  at  hand  when  wanted. 

The  chief  class  of  labourers  in  husbandry  are,  however, 
the  married  servants,  that  are  hired  from  year  to  year. 
These  will  amount  to  three  fifths  of  the  whole ; and  live  ge- 
nerally in  cottages  connected  with  the  farm  house,  or  in  its 
vicinity.  They  have,  each  man,  his  milch  cow,  which  goes 
with  the  master’s  own  cattle,  and  which  is  seldom  the  worst 
cared  for  in  the  herd.  They  haye  likewise  patches  of  land 
laboured  for  them,  on  which  they  sow  their  lint  or  plant 
their  potatoes.  They  are  provided  also  in  fuel ; either  peats 
or  coal,  or  both,  as  may  be  most  convenient  Their  wages, 
even  including  these  accommodations  and  perquisites,  are 
always  the  most  moderate  of  any  class  of  servants.  They 
are  also  the  most  steady  class,  and  are  mare  to  be  depended 
on  in  all  umes  of  harry  and  bustle.  They  have  indeed  a 
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kind  of  reciprocity  of  interest  with  the  master ; and  com-* 
monly  reside  several  years  in  the  same  place  without  flitting. 

There  is  another  class  still,  of  labourers  in  agriculture, 
'ihese  aie  women  and  girls,  who  come  out  occasionally  to 
assist  in  all  kinds  of  bye-work ; such  as  hoeing,  weeding, 
hay-making,  and  above  all,  in  harvest  In  this  season,  they 
are  the  most  numerous  class  of  labourers,  and  peiform  the 
greatest  part  of  the  work ; and  their  habitual  loquacity  and 
merriment  make  that  busy  season  pass  the  most  chcarfully 
of  any  in  the  year.  Indeed  at  the  work  itself  they  are  not 
surpassed,  individually,  by  the  men,  but  rather  outstrip 
them.  At  least,  I have  always  found  that,  in  harvest,  \yheh 
work  is  done  by  the  piece,  it  is  the  women  and  girls  that 
make  the  most  wages.  They  are  therefore  very  unfairly 
rated,  when  in  hiring  for  a harvest  season,  they  get  consider- 
ably less  wages  than  the  men.  But  die  fatt  is,  that  at  this, 
season,  men  always  get  too  much.  This  is  on  the  pretext, 
that  they  are  liable  to  bind  the  sheaves,  as  well  as  to  shear 
the  corn.  But  binding  is  not  a Mearn’s  man!s  fort ; on  the 
contrary,  he  is  in  general,  very  {landless  at  this  kind  of  work. 
An  ordinary  man  would  content  himself  to  dangle  on.  after 
three  shearers ; he  would  think  himself  at  full  allowance 
with  four ; and  six  is  the  utmost  that  the  stoutest  of  them 
all  will  undertake  to  bind  to.  This  is  however  almost  the 
only  kind  of  wor  k at  which  a man  servant  here  seems  awk- 
wark.  In  almost  every  thing  eslse  he  is  remarkably  handy. 

In  the  management  of  their  horses,  the  servants  in  this 
county,  are  dexterous  to  a fault.  They  govern  them  wholly 
by  the  tongue.  They  will  admit  of  no  hand  reins.  The 
horse  must  do  what  he  is  commonded,  without  other  dircc- 
lion  than  the  weysh,  (pronounced  long,  and  means  to  hold 
off;  and  the  come  hither ; and  the  by,  (go  on),  and  the  avoy 
(stand  still).  It  is  astonishing  how  docile  the  horse  is  in  alt 
this.  He  turns  to  right,  or  left,  or  goes  forty  aid,  or  follows 
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his  master,  like  a dog,  just  as  he  is  bidden.  Now  and  then 
indeed,  when  suddenly  frightened,  he  breaks  loose,  and  fatal 
accidents  will  at  times  ensue ; so  that  there  seldom  a year 
passes  without  some  person  being  killed,  who  is  generally 
the  driver  himself,  from  his  over  confidence.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  reclaiming  the  men  from  their  mode  of  ma* 
nagetnent.  They  conceive  themselves  to  be  completely  af- 
fronted, if  they  are  thought  not  able  to  govern  theii  horses 
without  the  aid  of  reins.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
the  masters,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  by  the 
sheriff  himself,  has  neither  been  able  to  persuade  nor  to  com- 
pel the  carters  to  use  hand  reins.  Even  at  the  plough,  there 
are  many  who  will  not  use  them. 

In  their  food,  the  labourers  of  this  county  are  remarkably 
plain  and  moderate.  Oat  meal,  prepared  in  different  ways, 
and  served  up  with  milk,  forms  two  parts. in  three  of  their 
whole  diet.  The  remainder  is  composed  of  potatoes  or  of 
barley  broth  mixed  with  coleworts,  or  cabbages,  or  other 
garden  stuffs-  Cheap  as  fish  is,  in  this  county,  there  is  but 
little  of  it  eaten  by  farm  servants,  and  still  less  of  butcher 
meat.  I doubt,  if  at  an  average,  one  person  with  another  of 
this  class  of  people,  taste  either  fish  or  flesh  above  ten  times 
in  a year.  They  are  notwithstanding  a hale  and  a vigorous 
set  of  men  ; so  that  the  notion  that  some  of  our  southern 
neighbours  have  of  oat-meal,  viz.  that  it  is  a poor  and  debi- 
litating food,  must  be  extremely  ill  founded.  Many  of  the 
people  here  have  not  even  the  variety  of  potatoes,  nor  of 
barley  broth  and  vegetables ; but  live  on  oat  meal  three 
times  a day,  and  all  the  days  of  the  year.  This  is  very  much 
the  case  with  the  young  men  who  live  in  the  Bothy,  and  pre- 
pare their  own  viftuals.  These  are  allowed,  each,  two 
pecks  of  oat  meal  weekly,  with  the  milk  of  one  cow  to  three 
t>f  them.  They  have  no  potatoe  not  cabbage  garden  nor 
could  they  have,  time  to  make  barley  broth,  although  they 
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had  the  materials.  They  therefore  conform  themselves  to 
their  circumstances,  and  live  entirely  on  oat  meal.  Nor  are 
they  very  nice  in  the  cookery  of  it.  With  a little  warm 
water  poured  over  a handful  of  meal  in  a dish,  their  dinner 
is  made  in  an  instant.  I have  known  them  use  cold  water 
for  this  purpose,  when  in  a hurry.  What  an  excellent  habit 
of  living  for  a soldier  ! He  could  carry  a week’s  provision  in 
his  knapsack. 

They  are  moderate  and  plain  in  their  food  ; but  they  are 
not  so  in  their  cloathing . Hardly  any  thing  but  English  ma- 
nufacture will  serve  them.  At  kirk  and  at  market,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  the  man  from  the  master,  and  still  more 
so,  the  maid  servant  from  her  mistress.  Either  the  one  or 
the  other  have  seldom  less  than  £b  worth  of  clothes,  and 
often  twice  thatwalue,  on  their  back  at  once. 

The  ordinary  work  dress  of  a Kincardineshire  ploughman 
is  a short  coat  with  pantaloons ; frequently  a white  hat, 
sometimes  of  felt,  and  sometimes  of  straw*  The  blue  bon- 
net, chiefly  of  the  highland  fashion,  is  still  in  use  among  the 
older  people. 

The  furniture  of  a Mearns  cottage  consists,  in  general,  of 
two  close  wooden  beds,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  make 
a separation  between  two  apartments ; — one  or  two  wooden 
chests  for  holding  clothes ; a cask  for  holding  meal ; a set 
of  dairy  ntensils ; an  iron  pot  or  two  for  cooking  the  victuals; 
a girdle,  or  heating  iron,  for  toasting  the  bread ; and  a few 
dishfcs,  some  of  wood,  and  some  of  stone-ware.  Two  qr 
three  chairs  or  stools,  and  a press  or  cupboard  for  holding 
the  crockery  ware,  and  the  bread,  the  cheese,  the  butter,  and 
- at  times,  the  whiskey  bottle.  A tea  equipage,  on  a small 
scale,  has  also  of  late,  become  an  indespensable  article  of 
cottage  furniture ; for  tea  drinking  has  now  found  its  way 
every  where.  It  seems  to  be  a gentle  species  of  ebriety, 
which  sets  the  imagination  and  the  tongue  at  work  without 
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incurring  the  imputation  of  drunkenness,  or  breaking  any  one 
precept,  human  or  divine.  \V  hei  ever  it  is  once  introduced, 
it  keeps  its  ground  as  certainly  as  snuff  or  tobacco,  and  be- 
comes nearly  as  inveterate  a habit ; but  happily  it  serves  as 
an  article  of  food,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a luxurious 
gratification.  The  value  of  a cottage  furniture  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  £ 1 0 to  £ 20.  Perhaps  £ 1 5 may  be  set  down 
as  a medium  rate.  The  praffice  noticed  in  Mid  Lothian,  of 
making  penny  weddings  to  enable  the  young  new  married 
cottagers  to  furnish  their  houses,  is  not  known  in  The 
Mearns.  Indeed,  from  the  present  rate  of  wages,  they  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  such  aid- 

Hours  of  labour , in  ordinary,  are,  in  winter,  as  long  as 
light  will  permit.  In  summer,  the  day  labourers  work  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  being  allowed  two  hours 
interval  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  so  as  to  have  ten  fuH  hours 
work  in  the  day.  In  extraordinary  cases,  where  it  is  incum- 
bent to  push  forward  the  labour,  no  hours  are  regarded. 
Nor  in  faft,  can  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  be  restric- 
ted to  hours.  The  result  of  a season  may  depend  on  a single 
hour,  as  it  is  taken  hold  of,  or  as  it  may  be  ncgleffed.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  servants  here,  are  averse  from  carrying 
on  the  work.  In  harvest,  they  sometimes  work  the  whole 
night.  In  the  hurry  also,  of  getting  ready  a cargo  of  grain, 
they  will  sometimes  work  with  candle  light  to  get  it  accom- 
plished. There  was  lately,  indeed,  an  instance  of  a mutiny 
occurring  in  this  case,  but  it  was  promptly  and  very  justly 
correfted. 

In  one  thing,  the  servants  uniformly  shew  themselves 
alert  and  zealous  to  carry  on  the  work ; I mean,  in  carrying 
the  crop  to  market,  or  to  the  shipping  haven.  To  a great 
part  of  the  county,  this  distance  is  from  ten  to  twenty  miles. 
When  this  is  to  be  performed  in  winter,  (as  it  most  usually 

happens) ; from  the  shortness  of  the  day,  much  of  the  jour- 
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ney  must  be  performed  early  in  the  morning  before  sun-rise. 
They  can  hardly  sleep  on  the  preceding  night ; but  will  be 
up  and  away,  several  hours  before  day:  and  no  weather  that 
ever  blew  will  deter  them.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  they  arc  not  quite  in  so  much  hurry  to  return  home. 
As  they  went  off  in  the  dark  in  the  morning,  it  is  commonly 
as  dark  till  they  arrive  at  home  in  the  evening.  This  is  the 
hardest  and  most  mistimeous  work  that  men  and  horses  are 
subjefleJ  to  in  The  Mearns.  Next  to  which  may  be  stated 
their  summer  work  of  driving  lime,  which  also  is  often  a 
midnight  business.  The  ploughmen  in  summer,  yoke  by 
four  in  the  morning,  that  the  horses  may  have  a longer  in- 
terval in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  general  deportment  of  the  Kincardineshire  peasantry 
is  decent,  sober,  and  industrious.  The  Sabbath  is  respected. 
The  churches  are  well  attended.  And  it  should  seem  that 
the  great  truths  of  religion  and  morality,  which  a respedtable 
and  conscientious  clergy  never  cease  to  inculcate  on  their 
people,  havg  a considerable  influence  on  their  lives  and  con- 
versation 

Popular  notions.  None  very  particular  : this  county  never 
had  the  honour  to  produce  a witch.  Fairies  have  bepn  heard 
of,  but  were  never  seen,  in  The  Mearns.  The  Doolie,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  seen.  This  malign 
sprite,  like  the  water  kelpie  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  was  w'ont  to 
haunt  the  fords  and  decayed  bridges,  where  he  was  particu- 
larly officious  in  inveigling  the  unwary  traveller,  to  take  the 
most  perilous  traft.  It  is  long  since  he  has  ceased  to  be 
mischievous ; and  having  of  course  lost  all  credit,  he  has 
now  dwindled  down  into  a mere  scare-crow. 

Traditions  are  many,  and  generally  the  mote  remote,  the 
better  authenticated.  Such  as  about  the  boiling  of  the  She- 
riff", and  about  the  lady  Finella  and  her  brazen  statue,  and 
her  excursions  on  the  tops  of  trees  : These  are  all  assured 
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farts.  There  are  some  of  a more  recent  date,  generally 
resperting  feuds  between  great  families,  and  battles  with 
their  restless  neighbours,  the  highlanders.  These,  in  their 
capacity  of  Ktttcrin,  or  robbers,  were  wont,  in  days  of  yore, 
to  harass  the  lower  part  of  this  county.  Many  a conflirt 
ensued.  The  men  of  The  Mearns  were  not  to  be  spulzied 
with  impunity.  They  generally  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
marauders.  Hence  a mutual  animosity  took  place,  which  is 
hardly  abated  In  the  present  day ; at  least  there  is  little  mix- 
ture of  the  two  people.  For  although  Kincardineshire  is  al- 
most a highland  county,  not  a tenth  part  of  the  population 
has  the  most  distant  affiniry  with  the  Highland  clans.  The 
surnames  of  the  peasantry  are  purely  low'  country  ; such  as 
Allan,  Adam,  Anderson,  Andrew,  Beattie,  Bissct,  Burnet, 
Burness,  Clerk,  Crab,  Croll,  Crombie ; Dun,  Dickie,  Duthie, 
Davidson,  Low,  Lyall,  Lamb,  Lindsay ; Milne,  Mitchei, 
Moir,  Middleton,  Mason  ; Walker,  Wylie,  Watt,  Watson, 
Wright,  Smith,  Taylour  ; Will,  Thom,  Jack,  and  Jamie, — 
JLeg,  Shank,  Foot. 

WAGES. 

A day  labourer  has  Is.  (id.  a day  in  w'inter,  and  from  that, 
to  3s.  in  summer.  Young  lads,  that  hire  by  the  half  year, 
and  are  able  to  work  a pair  of  horses,  get  from  eight  to  ten 
guineas  for  that  time.  If  they  meat  themselves,  they  have 
two  pecks  of  oat  meal  weekly,  and  eight-pence  for  milk,  or 
the  milk  of  a cow  among  three.  Counting  the  meal  at  1 s Gd. 
the  peck,  and  the  expence  of  their  Bothy  and  fuel  at  twenty 
shillings  a year,  their  whole  wages,  per  annum,  will  be  from 
£27  5s.  Id.  to  £31  9s.  4d. ; according  as  their  money  w’ages 
may  vibrate  from  sixteen  to  twenty  guineas.  The  married 
servants  get  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  yearly  in  money, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  meal  as  the  young  men.  At  the 
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same  time  they  have  a milch  cow  well  kept,  worth  five 
pounds ; fuel  worth  one  pound,  potatoe,  or  lint  ground, 
worth  one  pound,  and  a house  and,  a kail  yard,  worth  one 
pound;  making  altogether  from £25  16s.  to £27  16s.,  ac- 
cording as  the  money  wages  may  run  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds.  In  the  upper  parts  of  Dee-side,  instead  of  milk  or 
a milch  cow,  the  servants  are  allowed  half  a peck  of  malt 
weekly ; and  each  family  brews  from  it  their  own  beer. 
This,  valuing  the  malt  at  40s.  the  boll,  is  equal  to  £3  5s. 
yearly,  which,  in  that  more  remote  situation,  is  perhaps  the 
worth  of  a cows  milk. 

A maid  servant,  hired  by  the  half  year,  gets  from  21.  10s. 
to  Si  in  winter  ; and  has  ten  shillings  additional  in  the  sum- 
mer half  year,  as  it  is  understood  she  must  attend  the  harvest 
work.  She  is  always  boarded  in  the  master's  family. 

A man  shearer  gets  31. ; and  a woman  shearer  2l.  with 
their  board,  for  the  harvest  season,  which  lasts  generally 
about  six  weeks.  A woman  labourer  at  hoeing,  weeding,  or 
hay-making,  gets  from  ten  pence  to  a shilling,  per  day,  and 
boards  herself.  All  these  money  rates  have  advanced  cent 
per  cent  within  the  last  seven  years. — A strong  indication  of 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 


SECT.  II. 

PROVISIONS. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  produced  in  this  county  being 
much  greater  than  what  is  required  to  subsist  the  inhabitants,  . 
there  may  be  a dearth,  but  there  never  can  be  a scarcity  of 
food. 

The  chief  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  here,  is 
oat  meal  and  potatoes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
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the  peasantry  ; and  these  form  five  parts  in  six,  of  the  whole 
community.  They  also  use  a small  proportion  of  bear  meal, 
and  a great  majority  of  them,  barley  broth  ; nor  are  they 
without  a liberal  supply  of  milk. 

In  the  towns  and  principal  villages,  the  people  do  not  live 
so  much  on  oat  meal,  but  chiefly  on  wheaten  bread.  They 
live  more  also  on  fish  and  butcher  meat.  This  last  taste 
seems  to  be  increasing.  It  is  even  seeming  to  gain  an  es- 
tablishment among  the  country  people.  For  in  1 802  there 
was  only  one  butcher  in  the  four  conterminous  parishes  of 
Benholme,  Bervie,  Arbuthnott,  and  Kinneff ; whereas  there 
are  now  four  of  that  employment,  and  all  full  of  business. 

One  dish  from  oat  meal  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  It 
is  sowens,  or  sweats,  or  flummery.  Johnson  defines  this  to 
be  “ a kind  of  food  made  by  coagulation,  from  wheat,  flour, 
or  oat  meal and  he  quotes  Locke  as  stating  it  to  be  very 
fit  for  children.  Here  it  is  made  from  the  seeds  or  husks , 
that  are  sifted  from  the  oat  meal  at  the  mill ; which  can  never 
be  so  completely  separated  from  the  meal,  but  that  some  of 
it  adheres  to  them.  It  is  from  this  that  sowens  are  made. 
The  process  is  very  simple,  but  takes  some  time,  and  is  thus 
accomplished : 

The  seeds  are  steeped  in  a vessel  among  water,  till  they 
acquire  a moderate  degree  of  acidity,  which  takes  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  cold  or  heat  in  the 
weather.  In  summer  this  will  happen  in  four  or  five  days ; 
in  winter  it  sometimes  requires  two  weeks.  When  this  mix- 
ture has  attained  the  degree  of  acidity  required,  the  thin  wa- 
ther  (called  sbireings)  that  is  uppermost  in  the  vessel,  is 
poured  off.  The  residue,  consisting  of  seeds  mixed  with 
what  is  now  a white  pulpy  matter,  is  then  squeezed  in  a fine 
sieve,  which,  retaining  all  the  seeds,  allows  the  liquid  mat- 
ter, now  called  raiu-soivens,  to  pass  'into  a vessel  below, 
where  it  has  much  the  appear-ance  and  consistency  of  butter 
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milk.  This,  without  any  other  preparation,  is  put  into  a pdt 
on  the  fire,  and  by  the  time  it  comes  a-boil,  is  transformed 
into  a coagulation  or  jelly  of  a considerable  degree  of  thick- 
ness. When  cool  enough  to  be  used,  it  is  eaten  with  sweet 
milk ; and  when  kept  till  next  day,  the  milk  is  commonly 
warmed  that  is  used  along  with  it-  But  whether  sowens 
are  eaten  in  a warm  or  in  a cold  state,  they  form  a dish  that 
is  very  palatable  and  much  relished  by  people  of  every  age. 
They  are  universally  understood  to  be  a very  wholesome  and 
even  a nutricious  food.  Insomuch,  that  in  harvest,  a time 
that  requires  as  much  food  as  any  other,  they  are  used  as  a 
dinner-dish  by  the  reapers  in  the  field. 

Thus,  sowens  are  made  herefrom  a principle  of  economy, 
to  prevent  waste,  or  to  retain  the  use  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  lost.  But  they  can  also  be  made  from  meal  wholly. 
And  perhaps  in  no  other  way  could  as  much  nourishment 
be  extrafted  from  grain. 

It  seems  singular  enough,  that  among  all  the  devices  that 
are  prescribed,  in  years  of  scat  city  to  make  food  go  far,  this 
of  sowens  or  flummery  has  never  excited  attention.  Twelve 
ounces  of  oat  meal  make  thirteen  and  a half  ounces  weight 
df  hard  cakes,  or  will  make  39  oz.  weight  of  porrage ; but 
the  same  quantity  transformed  into  sowens,  will  make  56oz. 
In  making  this  last  experiment,  I used  16  oz.  of  meal.  But 
of  this  quantity,  12  oz.  only  were  transformed  into  flum- 
mery. There  remained  4-  oz.  (after  being  dried)  of  the 
coarsest  of  the  meal,  which  the  water  conld  not  convert  in- 
to sowens.  Now,  though  manufactured  in  this  way,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  increased  the  quantity  of  farinaceous 
matter  ; yet  as  it  has  fitted  it  more  completely  for  digestion, 
or  for  becoming  the  alimentary  clement,  it  may  thus  actual-, 
ly  render  a given  quantity  of  meal  more  nutritive.  And 
even  the  filling  of  the  belly  is  of  importance  to  a labouring 
man, 
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LIQUORS. 

The  country  people  live,  as  to  liquids,  principally  on  milk 
or  whey.  There  is  very  little  malt  liquor  used  by  them. 
Unless  it  be  during  five  or  six  weeks,  in  a season  that  their 
cows  are  yeld,  they  do  not  use  beer  of  any  kind.  As  the 
towns  people,  however,  have  hot  the  like  advantages  of  re- 
ceiving milk  regularly,  they  of  course,  must  consume  more 
malt  liquors.  Perhaps  too,  they  may  indulge  in  drink  beyond 
mere  necessity,  and  join,  at  times,  in  a social  bottle  with  one 
another  There  were  till  of  late  five  public  breweries  in 
the  county,  of  which  four  still  remain.  One  of  these  brews 
porter  as  well  as  small  beer  •,  the  other  three,  small  beer 
only.  The  whole,  I believe,  find  their  custom  chiefly  wi- 
thin the  county.  Many  private  families  brew  their  own 
beer.  Beside  all  this,  much  porter  is  imported  from  other 
places.  Some  from  London ; more  from  Aberdeen;  but 
most  from  Brechin.  In  that  town  there  is  a porter  brewery 
on  a great  scale,  which  seems  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  public 
for  this  kind  of  liquor,  more  than  any  other  Scottish  brew- 
ery that  has  been  hitherto  erefted.  It  not  only  rivals  the 
London  porter  here,  but  even  in  London  itself ; — selling 
there,  under  its  own  name,  a very  considerable  quantity. 

SPIRITS. 

There  were,  till  within  these  few  years,  two  licensed  dis- 
tilleries in  The  Mearns.  There  are  none  now.  Neither  are 
there,  nor  were  there  ever,  many  illicit  stills.  The  people 
here,  indeed,  were  wont  to  get  a precarious  supply  of  High- 
land whiskey,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  interior  of  the 
Grampians,  by  the  Dee,  the  Don,  and  the  Avon  waters,  j 
There  were  a few  hardy  adventurers  that  dealt  in  tl^is  kind 
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of  traffic.  They  traversed  the  mountains  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  over  the  most  rugged  and  pathless  t rafts,  chiefly  in 
the  winter  season,  and  frequently  up  to  the  neck  among  the 
snow.  They  always  found  a ready  sale  in  the  low  part  of 
the  country,  where  no  other  drinkable  spirit  could  be  had. 
Tor  the  whiskey  from  the  licensed  great  distilleries  by  the 
Frith  of  Forth  is  held  here  in  utter  abomination.  Neither 
has  the  adulterated  stuff  into  which  that  whiskey  is  trans- 
formed, under  the  name  of  rum  and  brandy,  at  all  a better 
reception.  Of  late,  the  Excise  officers  in  those  Highland 
distrifts  have  been  so  vigilant  as  to  have  almost  completely 
rooted  out  the  little  distillers.  Hence,  almost  no  Highland 
whiskey  is  now  to  be  found  in  this  county.  The  people  thus 
deprived  of  the  only  British  spirit  that  can  be  used,  have  re- 
course to  Dutch  gin  and  French  brandy,  which,  from  the 
increased  demand,  is  now  smuggled  in  greater  quantities 
than  ever.  The  prohibition  of  the  Highland  stills,  which 
seem  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  overbearing  interest  of 
the  great  distilleries  in  the  south,  has  thus  had  the  effeft  to 
throw  the  money  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  its  mortal 
enemies,  without  advancing  the  sale  of  Frith  whiskey  a single 
gallon. 

It  may  be  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
provisions  used,  in  the  whole,  in  this  county,  in  a season. 
Complete  accuracy  in  the  following  estimate  is  not  pretend- 
ed j but  some  fafts  being  already  established,  an  approxima- 
tion to  truth  in  others  may  be  reached  through  probable 
conjefture.  ’ 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  chapter,  in  the  seftion  on 
population,  that  the  number  of  families  in  the  county  is  6179. 
Of  these,  a few  are  in  affluence ; many  in  easy  circumstances, 
but  by  much  the  greater  part  live  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  which  is  indeed  the  case  with  mankind,  all  the  world 
over.  The  numbers  in  each  of  these  classes  being  know  n. 
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will  greatly  facilitate  the  investigation  respecting  the  quanti- 
ty of  provisions  that  will  be  required  for  the  whole. 

It  appears  that  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  county  is  employed  in  agriculture.  The  great  mass 
of  these  live  chiefly  on  oat  meal ; which  forms  at  least  two 
thirds  of  their  diet,  and  is  at  the  same  time,  too,  a consider- 
able proportion  of  the  food  of  the  other  classes. 

The  allowance  to  a farm  servant  is  two  pecks  (174-  lib. 
Averdupois)  of  oat  meal  weekly.  Even  a single  man  gets 
this ; but  few  men  individually  cat  so  much.  These  gene- 
rally save  part  of  their  meal,  using  only  about  14-lb.  a week, 
or  2lb.  a day,*  and  selling  the  surplus.  But  a married  man 
with  his  wife  and  children  cannot  subsist  on  less  than  this 
weekly  allowance,  and  seldom  on  so  little.  Besides  pota- 
toes and  other  provisions  to  be  after  noticed,  some  families 
use  four  pecks  of  meal  weekly,  which  I believe  is  the  great- 
est quantity  that  any  of  them  use.  Two  pecks  weekly  make 
six  bolls  and  a half  in  a year,  and  four  pecks,  1 3 bolls.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  the  average  will  stand  ; which 
may  be  stated  at  eight  bolls  per  family  yearly,  the  number 
confining  themselves  to  moderate  bounds,  being  greater  than 
those  that  exceed.  This  applies  only  to  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry. The  country  mechanics  are  never  so  well  sup- 
plied in  oat  meal,  but  live  occasionally  on  bear  meal  and 
other  food.  The  quantity  of  oat  meal,  therefore,  that  may 
be  stated  to  these,  will  not  exceed  four  bolls  annually  for 
each  family,  while  the  families  of  manufaftureis  and  other 
labourers  in  towns,  may  not  have  more  than  three  bolls  a 
year.  The  families  of  the  principal  farmers  will  require 

3 I 2 

* The  cooking  of  thi»  requires  about  *ib.  and  a half  of  warer ; and  being 
eateu  with  a Scotch  pint,  or  about  3lb.  and  a half  of  milk,  the  daily  providou 
of  a stout  labouring  man  amounts  thus  to  about  31k.  weight  of  solid  and  li- 
quid food. 
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twice  as  much  oat  meal  as  their  married  servants  use  yeatly* 
because  they  have  not  only  some  menial  servants  all  the 
year,  but  a number  of  extra  labourers  in  harvest  and  other 
busy  times,  to  maintain.  These  may  therefore  be  stated  at 
16  bolls  each.  The  families  of  the  residing  proprietors  at  , 
double  that  of  the  principal  tenants,  because  they  have  not 
merely  a more  numerous  household  to  support,  but  their 
dogs  have  also  a regular  allowance  of  oat  meal.  Thus  thir- 
ty two  bolls  may  be  stated  to  them  yearly.  All  other  desr 
criptions  of  householders  living  in  easy  circumstances  may 
be  stated  as  at  the  same  allowance  with  a labourer  in  hus- 
bandry, or  eight  bolls  a year,  on  account  of  their  menial 
servants.  On  these  data,  the  quantity  of  pat  meal  annually 
Bsed  in  the  county,  will  be  as  under  : 


4-5  Families  of  proprietors,  at  32  bolls  each  - 1440 

180  do.  of  principal  farmers,  at  16  each  . - - 2880 

154  do.  of  people  in  easy  circumstances,  at  8 each  - 1232 
2800  do.  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  at  8 each  - 22,400 
1970  do.  country  mechanics,  &c.  at  4 eafch  - 7,880 

1030  do.  manufacturers  in  towns,  &c.  at  3 each  - 3,090 


6179  Families  thus  use  of  oat  meal  yearly  - 38,92* 

which  at  £1  4s.  the  boll,  would  be  worth  £46,708  8s. 


Bear  and  barley  make  also  a considerable  part  of  the  food 
of  the  people.  They  are  used  in  two  ways  ; first,  in  hulled 
barley  for  the  pot,  and  next,  in  meal  for  bread.  The  first 
is  used  in  every  family.  The  average  may  be  stated  at  the 
produce  of  one  boll,  or  about  200lb.  each  family  yearly. 
The  second  is  used  chiefly  by  the  mechanicsaud  manufacturers 
for  want  of  oat  meal,  or  as  being  a cheaper  substitute.  Of 
this,  the  labouring  classes  in  towns,  use  most  probably  the 
produce  of  two  bolls  each  family,  yearly.  The  country  me- 
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chanics  may  use  the  produce  of  one  boll  and  a half  yearly, 
each  family  ; while  half  a boll  may  be  stated  as  the  yearly 
consumption  by  each  of  all  the  other  families.  From  this 
the  consumption  of  bear  will  appear  to  be  as  follows : 

First,  for  pot  barley,  according  to  the  number  of  fami- 
lies ------  6179 

IN  MEAL. 

4 030  Town’s  families  of  manufac.  &c.  at  2 bolls  each  2060 
1970  Country  families  of  do.  at  one  and  a half  each  2 955 
3179  Other  families,  at  one  half  boll  each  - 15891 

6179  Families  use  in  all  - 12,7831 

which,  at  £l  4s.  the  boll,  would  be  worth  £15,310  4 s. 

The  quantity  of  wheaten  bread  consumed  is  increasing, 
but  is  yet  very  moderate,  as  oat  bread  is  still  more  used,  es- 
pecially by  the  country  people.  It  may  be  stated  at  a quar- 
tern loaf  daily  in  each  of  the  families  of  the  residing  proprie- 
tors ; 3 loaves  a week  of  the  families  in  easy  circumstances ; 
one  loaf  weekly  to  each  of  the  families  of  manufacturers  in 
towns  ; two  loaves  a month  in  each  of  the  families  of  the 
country  mechanics,  and  two  loaves  a year  to  each  of  the  fa- 
milies of  labourers  in  husbandry.  This  includes  what  is 
baked  at  home.  On  these  data,  the  consumption  will  amount 
to  1 7 8,909  loaves  in  a year,  which,  at  one  shilling  each,  a 
medium  price,  would  be  worth  £8945  9s. ; and  as  there 
are  about  52  loaves  in  a boll  of  this  county  wheat,  hence  this 
will  require  about  3440  bolls,  v 

The  quantity  of  potatoes  used  may  be  stated  at  three  bolls 
and  a half  to  each  family  yearly,  or  216261  bolls,  which,  at 
twelve  shillings  the  boll  (5  cwt.  each)  would  be  worth 
£12,975  18s.  From  the  quantity  of  land  ascertained  to  be 
under  a potatoe  crop,  and  the  probable  conje&ure  as  to  the 
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average  produce,  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  county  can- 
not be  much  less  nor  much  more  than  as  here  stated.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  as  they  are  all  grown  in  the  country 
part  of  the  county,  the  country  people  keep  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  to  themselves.  The  towns’  families  do  not 
probably  get  much  above  a boll  yearly  each. 

The  quantity  of  butcher  meat  consumed  cannot  be  great. 
Even  among  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  it  is  not  used  daily, but 
only  occasionally,  at  least  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
who  are  always  the  most  numerous  class.  On  confeiring 
with  different  intelligent  individuals  on  this  subject,  and 
from  knowing  how  many  butchers  are  employed  in  the  coun- 
ty, I should  suppose  that  the  whole  consumption  of  meat 
may  nearly  amount  to,  but  can  hardly  exceed,  100  stones 
weight  per  day,  including  what  may  be  purchased  in  the 
neighbouring  markets  of  Aberdeen  and  Montrose.  The 
weight  is  1 Gib-  each  of  17  and  a half  ounces  to  the  stone, 
and  the  price  may  be  stated  at  7s.  the  stone.  Hence  £ 12775 
per  annum. 

The  quantity  of  fish  may  be  stated  at  an  equal  weight, 
and  at  a fourth  part  of  the  price.  Hence  /,'S193  15s. 

The  butcher  meat  is  consumed?  in  much  the  same  propor- 
tion among  the  different  classes,  as  the  wheaten  bread.  But 
fish,  a cheaper  article,  being  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
lower  classes,  is  more  generally  used  among  them,  particu- 
larly among  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 

Malt  liquor  may  be  stated  at  the  produce  of  1500  bolls  of 
bear,  brewed  publicly  and  privately  within  the  county,  worth 
each  £2  12s.  6d.  Her.ce  - - - £ 3787  10 

and  double  that  sum  for  liquors  imported 
from  other  places,  chiefly  porter  - - 

Sum  - - - - £ 11,362  10 

The  value  of  the  dairy  was  formerly  stated,  from  pretty 


| £ 7575  0 
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correft  data,  to  be  £28,176  yearly ; of  this,  one  half  was 
stated  to  be  consumed  by  the  peasantry  themselves,  and  the 
other  half  sold.  Of  this  quantity  sold,  one  sixth  part  may 
be  stated  as  consumed  by  the  towns  people,  or  others  within 
the  county  who  have  no  milch  cows  of  their  own.  The  rest 
exported  out  of  the  county.  Hence  there  will  be  used  wi- 
thin it,  by  the  country  people,  to  the  value  of  - 14,088 

By  other  people,  chiefly  in  towns  - - 2,348 

Sum £16,436 


The  garden  vegetables  may  be  stated  as  worth  sixteen 
pounds  the  acre.  The  number  of  acres  is  estimated  from 
probable  conjecture,  to  be  472.  This  should  produce 
75521. ; all  used  within  the  county.  The  poultry,  eggs  and 
produce  from  lesser  livestock,  is  probably  worth  75001.; 
of  which  two  thirds  or  50001.  worth  may  be  used  within  the 
county.  The  rest  exported. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  groceries  consumed,  recourse 
must  again  be  had  to  classification,  both  of  the  different  ar- 
ticles, and  of  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  who  con- 
sume them.  On  this  part  of  the  subjeft  I speak  with  a 
greater  degree  of  diffidence  than  on  any  of  the  preceding. 
Yeti  am  somewhat  confident  that  the  following  statement, 
from  probable  conjecture,  will  not  be  found  far  from  the 
truth. 

1st.  Tea  and  Sugar.  Both  are  now  used,  more  or  less, 

by  all  ranks.  And  the  value  I would  state  thus  : 

4 5 Families  in  affl uence,  use  weekly  to  the  ? „ 

3 v /•  2340  0 


extent  of  20s.  each.  Hence  - 5 ^ 

334  do.  in  easy  circumstances,  at  5s.  hence  - 
1030  do.  of  mechanics  in  towns,  &c.  at  2s.  6d. 
1970  do.  of  the  country,  at  Is.  3d. 

2800  Labourers  in  husbandry,  at  7-jd.  each  - 


4342 

6695 

6402 

4550 


O 

O 

10 


6179 


Sum 


£ 25,329  10 
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The  general  praftice  of  tea  drinking  among  the  labouring 
part  of  the  community  is  thus  : In  the  husbandry  class  it  is 
confined  to  the  solitary  breakfast  of  the  wife  during  the  week 
days,  and  of  both  husband  and  wife  on  the  Sundays.  A- 
mong  the  mechanics,  husband  and  wife  take  a daily  tea 
breakfast;  and  among  the  genteel  towns  people,  tea  is 
drunk  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon. 

Tea  and  sugar  are  to  be  had  ready  made  up  in  parcels,  of, 
sometimes  as  low  as  a halfpenny  worth  of  tea  and  a farthing 
worth  of  sugar,  in  the  different  shops  of  town  and  country. 
This  parcel  is  one  person’s  portion  at  a time. 

‘2d.  Salt.  This  indispensable  necessary,  together  with 
spiceries,  may  be  stated  as  costing  one  penny  weekly  for 
each  individual,  among  all  ranks,  at  the  present  price  of  2s. 
8d.  the  peck,  of  eight  pounds  Averdupois.  Hence  for  this 
county,  the  expence  will  be  - . - ^5708  10  4 

S d.  Wine  and  Spirits.  The  vice  of  hard  drinking  is  not 
chargeable  on  the  people  of  this  county.  They  are  said,  in- 
deed, to  be  getting  more  and  more  sober  in  this  respeft. 
And  sobriety  is  a virtue  that  generally  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  industry.  Yet  without  being  addicted  to  drinking, 
people  may  indulge  in  it  to  a certain  extent  with  propriety. 
Whether  the  people  of  this  county  are  in  this  respeil,  above 
or  below  the  proper  line,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  follow- 
ing statement,  provided  it  is  fairly  estimated.  I begin  with 
the  most  sober  of  all  the  classes,  namely,  the  labourers  in 
husbandry,  who,  however  little  they  may  be  disposed  to 
tipple  in  ordinary  cases,  can  be  as  merry  as  any  set  of  men, 
at  the  different  fairs  and  markets  to  which  they  may  in  the 
"way  of  business,  have  occasion  to  resort. 
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2800  Families  of  labourers  ia  husbandry,  at 
13s.  4d.  each,  yearly 
1970  do.  Country  mechanics,  at  20s.  each  - 
1030  do.  Towns  manufacturers,  at  2l.  each  - 
334  do.  In  easy  circumstances,  at  131.  each  • 
45  do.  In  affluence, 'at  1041.  each 


1866  13  4 

1970  0 0 
2060  0 0 
4342  0 0 

4630  0 0 


Sum  - £ 14,918  13  4 


4 th.  Tobacco.  This  nasty  luxury  is  very  much  indulged 
■ in  all  the  county  over ; more  especially  in  the  practice  of 
smoaking.  The  pipe  is  kept  for  ever  going.  In  two  houses 
out  of  three  this  is  the  case;  and  it  is  rare  that  the  snuff 
box  or  the  Jossie  will  not  be  found  in  the  third.  Nay  you 
will  see  even  all  three  in  some  families  This  unnecessary 
evil  glides  insensibly  into  habit,  and  the  habit  becomes  inve- 
terate. Nobody  seemingly  reflefrs  on  the  expence ; which, 
notwithstanding  would,  were  it  confined  to  six-pence  a week 
in  each  family,  amount,  in  this  county,  to  80321  14s.  annu. 
ally.  Tea  drinking  is  also,  in  some  measure  a habit ; but  tea 
serves  as  an  article  of  food;  whereas  tobacco  saves  no 
victuals ; and  as  it  is  certainly  a species  of  inebriation,  it 
ought  bv  moralists,  to  be  included  under  the  sin  of  drunken- 
ness. 


FAMILY  NECESSARIES. 

The  foregoing  articles  seem  to  be  indispensable  as  articles 
of  subsistence,  or  of  luxury ; the  following  are  fully  as  in- 
dispensable for  accommodation.' 

1 si.  Materials  for  washing.  These  are  soap,  soap  ashes, 
starch,  and  blue.  Estimating  the  expence  of  these  at  four 
pence  a week  for  each  Family,  it  would  amount  in  this  coun- 
ty, to  53551.  2s.  8d. 

2d.  Candles.  This  article  may  be  stated  at  as  much, 
S K 
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though  the  whole  class  of  labourers  in  husbandry  use  theM' 
very  little,  53531.  2s.  8d. 

3 d.  Fuel.  This  may  be  stated  at  40s.  a year,  in  all  the 
families  of  labouring  manufa&urers,  & c.  in  the  towns,  which 
being  nearly  all  situated  on  the  coast,  require  little  expence 
of  carriage.  The  labourers  and  mechanics  in  the  country 
may  be  stated  at  11.  10s.  each,  even  with  the  addition  of  car- 
riage, as  they  generally  help  themselves  a good  deal  with 
furze  and  broom.  The  families  in  easy  circumstances  may 
be  rated  at  8l.  a year ; and  the  families  in  affluence,  at  361.  a ' 
year,  each,  for  fuel.  Hence  the  whole  will  amount  to 
13,6741.  including  carriage. 

4 th.  House  rent.  This  seems  unaccountably,  to  be  in  al- 
most every  case,  less  than  the  interest  of  the  money  required 
to  build  the  houses.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  at  ll.  10s. 
on  all  the  houses  occupied  by  the  labouring  class  of  the 
community  ; 18l.  on  those  in  easy  circumstances,  and  £0l. 

on  the  highest  class — in  all  14,2901. 

bth  Medicine.  The  physician  is  not  frequently  called 
for ; but  there  are  three  or  four  surgeons  in  the  county  pret- 
ty well  employed.  I should  suppose  the  whole  expence 
will  not  exceed  10001.  a year. 

6th.  Law.  This  is  thought  to  be  a dear  commodity } but 
it  is  not  scarce.  The  preservation  of  rights,  and  the  keeping 
of  the  people  in  good  neighbourhood  with  each  other,  will 
not  cost  less  than  40U01. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Wheaten  bread 

- £ 8,945  9 

Oat  meal  - 

46,708  8 

Bear  meal  and  pot  barley 

15,340  4 

Potatoes 

12,975  18 

Meat 

12,7-75 

Fish 

3,193  15 

Poultry,  &c. 

- 5,000 

Garden  vegetables 

7,552 

Milk,  butter  and  cheese 

36,4S6 

Malt  liquor 

11,362  10 

Tea  and  sugar 

25,329  10 

Salt  and  spiceries 

5,708  10  4 

Wtne  and  spirits 

14,918  13  4 

Tobacco 

8,032  14  0 

Soap,  starch,  & c- 

- 5,355  2 8 

Candles 

. 5,355  2 8 

Fuel 

13,674 

House  rent 

14,290 

Medicine . 

1,000 

Law  - 

4,000 

£ 237,952  17 

The  number  of  the  people  in  the  county  being  26,347, 
the  above  expence  of  provisions  and  family  necessaries  is  at 
the  rate  of  9l.  Os.  8d.  each  individual  at  an  average  yearly. 
Should  we  suppose  the  clothing  and  the  tear  and  wear  of 
furniture  to  be  equal  to  one  third  of  the  above,  or  79,3171. 
12s.  4d. ; the  whole  would  amount  to  317,2701.  9s.  4d. 
being  at  the  rate  of  121.  Is.  to  each  individual,  or  511.  7s.  to 
each  family. 

Again ; this  expence  may  be  distinguished  into  four  differ- 
ent classes.  1/A  Necessary  articles  of  sustenance,  as  meal, 
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bread,  potatoes,  milk,  garden  vegetables,  together  with  the 
meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  and  salt.  2d.  Family  necessaries 
or  incidental  expences,  as  washing  materials,  candles,  fuel, 
house  rent,  medicine  and  law.  3 d.  Exhilirating  superflui- 
ties; as  malt  liquor,  tea  and  sugar,  wine  and  spirits,  snuff 
and  tobacco.  4 th.  Clothing  and  renewal  of  furniture.  The 
expence  of  each  of  these  will  appear  as  in  this  table. 


Class.  Individuals. 

Families. 

1.  Indispensable  articles  of  food  - 

5 2 24  | 

21.  15  10 

2.  Incidental  expences  unavoidable 

1 13  H | 

7 1 44 

3.  Superfluities  or  luxuries 

2 5 4 | 

9 13  04 

4 Clothing  and  furniture 

3 0 4 | 

12  16  9 

£12  J 0 | 

51  7 0 

Or  dividing  the  whole  into  a thousa 

nd  parts,  it 

may  be  ex- 

pressed  in  shorter  terms.  Thus : 

1.  Necessaries 

- 424 

2.  Incidents 

138 

3.  Superfluities 

- 188 

4.  Clothing  - 

- 2.50 

- 

1000 

This  applies  to  the  whole  inhabitants  in  general,  but  how- 
ever true  it  may  be  on  aD  average,  it  may  not  however  be  true 
on  any  particular  class  of  the  people  The  following  state- 
ment is  hazarded,  as  approaching  to  correctness,  with  res- 
peCt  to  the  three  most  numerous  classes  ; viz.  Labourers  in 
husbandry  ; mechanics  and  other  labourers  in  the  country  ; 
and  manufacturers  and  other  labourers  in  towns.  Collected 
from  the  preceding  calculations. 
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p Labourers  in 

husbandry. 

Country 

Towns' 

mechanics. 

manufac. 

1.  Necessary  food  - 530 

416 

325  * 

2.  Incidents  - 110 

138 

175 

3 Superfluities  - 110 

196 

250 

4.  Clothing  - 250 

250 

250 

1000 

1000 

1000 

The  yearly  income  and  expence  of  the  first  class  may  be 

stated  at  321.  per  family  j of  the  2d.  class  34-1. 

12s  being 

one  shilling  more  in  the  week ; 

and  of  the  Sd.  class,  371.  4s. 

being  two  shillings  more  in  the  week.  From  this  it  may  ap- 

pear,  that  each  class  expends  as 

under : 

Labourers  in 

Country 

Towns’ 

, husbandry. 

mechanics. 

manufac. 

L s . dt 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

1.  Necessary  food  - 16  19  2 

14  17  10 

12  1 9 

2,  Incidents  . - 3 10  5 

4 15  6 

6 10  3 

3.  Supeifiuities  - 3 10  .5 

6 5 2 

9 6 0 

4-  Clothing  - 8 0 0 

8 13  6 

9 6 0 

32  0 0 

34  12  0 

37  4 0 

Which  of  them  is  most  comfortably  fed,  should  admit  of 
little  doubt-  At  all  events,  the  labourer  in  husbandry  is  the 
most  healthy  and  robust. 

I shall  conclude  this  account  of  provisions  with  a table  of* 
■fhe  Fiats  or  medium  prices  of  grain  for  the  last  eight  years. 
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1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

S.  I). 

s . D 

S.  J). 

S.  D. 

s.  *v. 

S.  D. 

S.  D. 

s D. 

Oat  meal  - - 

15  9 

15 

16  6 

18 

18 

20 

25  9 

2b  8 

Oats  with  fodder 

19  6 

17 

27 

21 

20 

21 

38 

31  5 

Do.  without  fod. 

16  6 

14  6 

17 

18  3 

17  6 

18  6 

23 

23 

Eear  with  fodder 

24 

15  6 

20 

26 

19  6 23 

33 

31 

Do.  without  fod. 

22  6 

14 

15 

25 

18 

21 

24  6 

21  5 

Peas  with  fodder 

18 

21 

25 

18 

24 

47  6 

Do.  without  fod. 

15  7 

16 

15 

18 

16 

19 

27  6 

26  3 

Wheat  - - - 

35 

21 

24 

42 

31  6 

37 

31 

41 

Barley  - - - 

24 

27  6 

25  6 

Potatoe  oats  - 

27 

25  8 

It  may  be  remarked  from  the  above  table,  that  bailey,  as 
distinguished  from  bear,  was  inserted  in  1 806  for  the  first 
time.  Previous  to  this  it  had  been  very  little  cultivated.  Po- 
tatoe  oats  appear,  for  the  first  time,  in  1807.  They  had  been 
cultivated  a few  years  before,  but  not  so  extensively  as  to 
attract  judicial  notice.  Formerly  grey  oats  were  wont  to 
be  mentioned  ; but  these  disappeared  from  the  Fiars  in  the 
year  1801.  These  circumstances  mark  in  seme  measure  the 
progress  of  improvement. 

sect.  m. 

F U E L. 

In  the  interior  of  the  county  peat  and  turf  are  the  com- 
mon fuel.  The  peat,  in  general,  is  excellent,  and  though  not 
scarce,  is  by  no  means  cheap  firing.  Labour  is  too  precious 
in  this  county  t<?  admit  much  of  it  to  be  expended  in  the  te- 
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dious  operations  of  casting,  winning,  and  carrying  peats. 
This  has  induced  most  people  to  have  recourse  for  their  fuel 
to  sea-borne  coal,  of  which  there  is  a very  considerable  im- 
portation, at  the  various  ports  and  creeks  within  the  county. 
Much  also  is  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Aber- 
deen and  Montrose.  The  coal  used  is  partly  English,  from 
Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  and  partly  Scotch,  from  the 
1'rith  of  Forth ; but  the  first  is  in  the  greater  repute.  The 
price  of  either  kind  may  be  stated  at  about  11.  the  ton.  A 
cottager,  when  he  has  little  other  firing,  needs  about  a ton  of 
coals  yearly.  And  it  requires  great  economy  to  make  it 
serve  for  that  time. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Dee  side,  there  is  much  brush-wood 
used  for  fuel.  And  all  over  the  county,  whins  and  broom 
are  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  This  last  species  of  fuel 
is  indeed  so.  common  that  the  people  have  invented  an  im- 
plement for  the  purpose  of  rooting  it  up.  They  call  it  a 
Broom-dog . It  is  a stout  stick  of  about  six  feet  long,  shod 

with  iron  on  the  lower  end,  and  having  there  a projecting 
jagged  spur  for  laying  hold  of  the  roots.  It  operates  some- 
what like  a tooth-drawer,  with  a powerful  lever,  and  eradi- 
cates the  broom  in  an  instant. 

SECT.  IV. 

Capital  Employed  iu  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  cattle  of  every  description,  being  ascer- 
tained ; and  also  the  quantity  of  ground  under  the  different 
crops,  in  every  parish  in  the  county  (inserted  in  the  statisti- 
cal tables,  N°.  VI.  and  VII.),  an  estimate  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  may  hence  be  deduced,  if  not  with 
complete  accuracy,  yet  approximating  as  nearly  to  it  as  the 
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nature  of  the  subjeft  will  admit.  In  this  calculation  the 
county  may  be  considered  as  one  farm ; and  as  the  quantity 
of  cultivated  land  is  found  to  be  74,377  acres,  the  capital 
or  stock  on  any  particular  farm,  may  be  estimated  according 
to  its  respective  extent. 

L LIVE  STOCK, 

As  ascertained  in  the  month  of  August , 1807. 

It  was  then  found,  from  a particular  enumeration  in  every 
parish  in  the  county,  that  there  were  6236  milch  cows,  446 
draught  oxen  ; 5280  calves  reared ; and  that  the  number  of 
cattle  of  every  other  description  was  12,863 ; making  in  all 
• 24,826. 

Of  the  number  of  calves  reared,  it  is  supposed  that  five 
per  cent  die  before  they  arrive  at  maturity,  or  rather  before 
they  are  eighteen  months  old ; very  few  dying  of  disease 
after  that  age.  In  this  calculation  of  value,  I shall  suppose 
the  whole  of  that  proportion  of  deaths  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year.  Hence  the  number  of  year-olds  may 
be  stated  at  5016,  and  of  two  year-olds  at  5016  also;  but 
at  that  period,  about  two  thirds  of  the  two  year-olds  are 
sold,  and  go  out  of  the  county,  leaving  one  third  to  go  on 
towards  replacing  the  stock  of  milch  cows  and  draught 
oxen,  or  to  be  sold  themselves  when  three  years  old. 
There  will  thus  be  required,  as  happens  in  fad,  a consider- 
able number  of  cattle  to  be  bought  ip  from  other  places  (ge- 
nerally Aberdeenshire)  to  complete  the  numbers  as  above 
found. 

The  price  or  value  of  calves  may  be  stated  at  21.  each; 
of  year-olds,  at  from  Si.  to  61. ; average  probably  4l. ; the 
price  of  two  year-olds  at  from  61.  to  121. ; average  probably 
81. ; price  of  three  year-olds  at  from  101.  to  161.;  average 
probably  .121. ; price  of  draught  oxen  at  from  121.  to  25l. ; 
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average  probably  1 Si — of  milch  cows,  at  from  5l.  to  15l. ; 
average  probably  81. ; and  of  those  cattle  bought  in  from 
other  places,  as  they  are  generally  among  the  best,  the  price 
may  be  at  from  8l.  to  161.;  average  probably  101. 

On  these  data  the  value  of  the  whole  should  appear  to 


be  as  under : 

5280  Calves  reared,  each  worth  2l.  hence  - £ 10,560 

5016  Year-olds,  each  worth  41.  hence  - 20,06+ 

5016  Two  year-olds,  each  worth  8l.  hence  - 40,128 

1672  Three  year-olds,  each  worth  12l.  hence  - 20,06+ 
+46  Draught  oxen,  each  worth  151.  hence  - 6,G90 

6236  Milch  cows,  each  worth  8l.  hence  - 49,888 

1159  Cattle  bought  in,  each  worth  101.  hence  - 11,590 


24,825  Beasts, at  an  average  of  about  61.  8s.  worthy  158,98+ 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  21.  3s.  9d.  on  the  acre  ; and  of  about 
33|  beasts  to  the  100  acres. 

Note.  By  year-olds,  two  year-olds,  and  three  year-olds, 
must  be  understood  cattle  at  these  respeftive  ages  in  the 
preceding  spring ; and  the  rate  of  prices  above  stated  is 
made  on  the  supposition  of  cattle  selling  at  8s.  the  stone 
weight  of  sixteen  Amsterdam  pounds,  sinking  the  offal. 

2+7  Foals  reared,  probably  each  worth  5l.  hence  £ 1235 
2213  Horses  employed  in  husbandry,  worth  from 
51.  to  601.  each,  average  probably  201.  each 
hence  - 

39  Riding  horses-  Supposed  number  used  by"] 

.farmers ; the  number  altogether  used  in  the  j 
county  being  139.  Those  used  by  farmers  ^ 585 

are  mostly  shelties, worth  perhaps  1 51.  each, 
hence  - - J 

988  Young  horses  from  one  to  four  years  old,! 

supposed  worth  from  101.  to  401.  each,  aver-  > 23,7 12 
age  perhaps  24l.  hence  j 

3487  Horses  of  all  ages,  supposed  worth  - £ 69,792 
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This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  18s.  9<3.  on  the  acre,  and  of 
about  4j  horses  to  the  100  acres. 

Value  of  Horses  - - - £ 69,792 

21,565  Sheep  fed  on  the  Grampians,  worth  7 1 - 

15s.  each,  hence  - - 5 16’173  lo 

3,392  Sheep  fed  in  the  low  part  of  the  conn-  ? 
try,  worth  perhaps  11.  2s.  6d.  each  ■ 5 
478  Swine,  worth  perhaps  ll.  10s.  each 
Poultry  and  bees,  not  ascertained,  but 
worth  perhaps  2l.  on  each  100  acres 
in  cultivation,  hence 

The  amount  of  cattle  was  * 


Sum  for  live  stock 


£ 250,974 


Which  is  at  the  rate  of  3371.  Ss.  8d,  the  100  acres,  or 
about  31,  7s.  6d.  the  acre. 


If.  IMPLEMENTS. 

These  may  be  stated  in  this  proportion.  One  four  horse 
plough  for  every  four  horses,  or  oxen  in  the  draught  on  the 
farm one  two  horse  plough  for  every  two  horses ; — one 
double  horse-cart  with  tops,  for  every  two  horses ; — single 
horse  carts,  not  general,  perhaps  about  five  In  a parish,  or 
ninety  six  in  all.— —Harrows,  a pair  for  every  two  horses. 
— Rollers,  one  for  every  four  two  horse  ploughs — Drag 
harrows,  one  for  every  three  rollers.  Drilling  machines, 

and  hoes,  &c.  at  the  rate  of  5l. Bam  implements*  such 

as  fanners,  metts,  sacks,  sieves,  &c.  at  the  rate  of  71.  10s. 
— And  stable  implements," at  the  rate  of  21.  10s.  for  every 
100  acres  in  cultivation.  On  these  data  there  will  be  as 
under, 
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6 Go  Four  horse  ploughs,  with  gear  at  each, 
41.  hence  - 


£ 2,660 


1 106  Two  horse  ploughs  do.  at  21.  159.  hence  - 3,042 

1106  Pair  of  harrows  do.  at  11.  7s.  6d.  hence  - 1,521 

1 106  Double  horse  carts  at  13l.  10s.  hence  - 14,931 


96  Single  horse  do.  at  101.  hence  - - 960 

276  Rollers  for  two  horses,  at  21. 10s.  hence  - 690 

92  Drag  harrows  for  four  horses,  at  2l.  10s.  hence  230 
Drilling  machines,  hoes,  &c.  ...  3,718 

Barn  implements  - 5,578 

Stable  implements  - 1,860 

Harness  for  1106  shaft  horses  at  31.  - - 3,318 

Do.  for  1106  tracers,  at  11.  10s.  hence  - - 1,654 

Do.  for  446  oxen,  at  11.  10s.  hence  - - 669 


Note.  The  harness  that  is  used  in  the 
cart  is  also  used  in  the  plough. 


i 


Sum  £ 40,831 


This  is  about  551.  the  100  acres,  or  11s.  the  acre.  Thresh- 
ing mills  not  being  generally  used,  are  not  mentioned.  At 
any  rate,  as  they  occasion  a great  saving  of  manual  labour, 
they  will  thus  reduce  the  capital  on  that  branch  as  much  as 
they  augment  it  on  the  machinery.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
here,  that  though  a more  expensive  set  of  implements  is  used 
by  many,  yet  numbers  are  more  frugal  in  these  matters ; so 
that  the  above  may  still  be  considered  as  medium  rates. 


III.  LABOUR. 

This  will  fall  to  be  divided  into  two  branches ; first,  ma- 
nual labour,  and  second,  the  maintenance  of  the  draught 
cattle. 

On  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  I have  no  precise  infor- 
mation, but  from  the  estimate  from  probable  conjecture, 
founded,  in  some  degree,  on  my  own  knowledge,  and  in' 
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other  respeCts  from  infornfation  that  I conceive  to  be  pretty 
correct. 

The  labourers  or  servants  on  a farm,  as  before  stated, 
are  partly  permanent,  and  partly  occasional.  The  perma- 
nent men  servants  may  be  stated  at  about  four  to  100  Scots 
acres  in  cultivation,  or  about  2400  in  all.  The  female  ser- 
vants, in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  men,  or  800  in  all. 

As  part  of  the  first  class  are  o’d  men  past  their  vigour, 
or  boys  not  arrived  at  full  strength  (both  generally  employ- 
ed in  tending  cattle),  the  wages  of  the  whole  class,  will  at 
an  average,  be  considerably  less  than  the  rates  stated  in  a 
preceding  chapter.  There  also  it  was  the  worth  to  the  matt 
that  was  stated  ; here  it  is  the  cost  to  the  master ; which  on 
some  articles  of  emolument  is  considerably  less.  On  the 
whole,  I should  conceive  that  221.  10s.  may  be  set  down 
as  an  average  amount  of  yearly  wages  to  each  man  servant 
employed  in  agriculture. 

The  wages  of  the  women  servants  may  be  stated  at  121. 
yearly,  including  maintenance.  But  as  these,  at  intervals  of 
farm  work,  are  employed  in  spinning  flax,  which  is  a manu- 
facture distinft  from  agriculture,  there  may  be  deducted 
one  fourth  part,  or  31.  on  this  account,  and  only  9l.  stated 
for  their  labours  in  husbandry. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  whole  operations  of  tillage 
and  carting  and  threshing  are  performed  exclusively  by  the 
permanent  servants.  But  the  hoeing,  weeding,  hay-making, 
harvest,  and  other  occasional  work,  are  performed  partly 
by  these,  and  in  part  by  people  hired  from  day  to  day. 
These  last  may  be  stated  as  doing  about  one  half  of  all  this ; 
the  stationary  servants  performing  the  other  half.  On  these 
data  the  manual  labour  may  be  estimated  thus : 
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2400  Men  servants  at  each  22l.  10s.  hence 
800  Women  do.  at  each,  9l.  hence 
Hoeing  and  weeding  about  8000  acres  of  drill  1 
crop  and  flax,  twice,  at  6s.  8d.  the  acre ; one  > 
half  is  hence  - - - 3 

Cutting  and  making  about  4000  acres  of  hay  at  ? 

5s.  the  acre ; one  half  is  hence  - 3 

Pulling  and  watering  236  acres  of  flax,  at  ll. 

the  acre ; one  half  is  hence 
Reaping  and  Inning  35,579  acres  of  various  kinds  ? 

of  corn,  at  8s.  the  acre ; one  half  is  - $ 

Taking  up  and  housing  1 1 60  acres  of  potatoes,  ? 

at  11.  the  acre ; one  half  is  hence  - 5 

Collecting  weeds  and  stones  in  the  spring,  and  1 
weeding  the  standing  corn  in  summer,  at  2l.  > 
1 Os.  on  the  100  acres  j one  half  is  hence  - j 


£ 54,000 
7,200 

1,333 

500 
118 
7,116 
580 

930 


Sum 


- £ 71,777 


Which  is  at  the  rate  of  96l.  5s.  on  the  100  acres,  or  19s. 
3d.  the  acre. 


MAINTENANCE  of  DRAUGHT  CATTLE. 

There  is  only  half  a year’s  maintenance  of  the  draught 
cattle  that  can  properly  go  to  the  account  of  capital  •,  for 
after  the  first  half  year  is  over,  the  farm  itself  will  maintain 
them.  This  is  however  the  season  that  the  farm-stock  of 
cattle  occasions  the  most  expence.  Stall  feeding  in  winter 
even  on  fodder  alone,  will  be  more  costly  than  grazing  in 
summer.  There  is  also  the  expence  of  corn  to  be  included- 
The  farmers  of  this  county,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be 
extravagant  in  this  article  of  horse  keeping.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  in  this  respect  very  frugal,  and  even  parsi- 
monious. The  allowance  of  horse-corn  does  not  exceed  a 
dippie,  in  ordinary,  to  each  horse  in  a day ; and  two  lippies 
when  at  double  yokings.  This  is  generally  eked  out  by 
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previously  steeping  it  for  24  hours  in  water,  to  make  it  swell 
and  become  more  digestible ; and  the  quantity  of  feed  is  fur- 
ther augmented  with  a mixture  of.  chaff.  Altogether,  each 
horse  will  not  get  more  than  five  bolls  in  a year ; for  in  sum- 
mer they  are  allowed  none.  In  that  season  the  work  horses 
are  however  plentifully  supplied  with  grass,  partly  from 
pasture  In  the  field,  and  partly  with  cut  clover  in  the  house. 
In  winter  they  are  foddered  chiefly  on  straw ; hay  being  but 
sparingly  distributed.  But  they  are  at  times,  allowed  a few 
potatoes  or  yams.  The  whole  expence  of  keeping  the  work 
horses  will  not  exceed  201.  in  a year*,  of  which  121.  may 
be  stated  as  the  winter  expence,  and  81.  in  summer.  The 
draught  oxen  will  not  cost  above  81.  in  a year  to  keep,  as 
they  seldom  get  either  corn  or  hay.  Three  fifths  of  this 
may  be  stated  as  the  winter  expence,  and  two  fifths  as  the 
cost  in  summer.  There  will  be  required  also  for  shoeing 
each  of  the  horses,  about  12^.  yearly.  At  these  rates,  the 
maintenance  of  the  draught  cattle,  so  far  as  included  in  ca- 
pital, will  be  thus : 


2252  Horses,  including  riding  shelties,  during  1 r 21  0^4 
the  winter  half  year,  at  121.  each  - jj  ’ 

446  Draught  oxen,  during  winter,  at  4l.  014,9  16 

1 6s.  each  - - - 5 

Shoeing  the  horses  for  a year  at  12s.  each  1351  4 


Which  is  at  the  rate  of  411.  the  100  acres, 


or  about  8s.  2^d.  the  acre. 


£ 30,516 


IV.  SEEDS. 

This  branch  of  capital  may  be  stated  thus : Wheat,  1 4 
pecks  to  the  Scots  acre,  at  21.  the  boll : Barley  1 3 pecks  at 


* Horses  not  employed  in  husbandry  (of  which  there  are  only  supposed  to 
be  roo  in  the  county)  are  fed  considerably  higher.  They  will  probably  get 
ten  bolls  of  corn  each,  and  may  cost  3<5l  in  a yeir. 
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21s.  the  boll : Oats  17  pecks,  at  21s.  the  boll : Beans  and 
peas  20  pecks,  at  24s  ; Potatoes  two  bolls,  at  12s. ; Tur- 
nip 2 1 lbs.  at  9d.  the  pound.  Flax,  10  pecks  at  8s.  Sown 
grasses  at  8lbs.  red  clover  the  acre,  at  Is. ; 4lbs-  white  do. 
at  Is.  3d.  Rye  grass  two  bushels  at  3s.  6d.  the  bushel. 
And  about  one  third  of  the  cultivated  grass  land  sown  yearly. 
On  these  data,  the  whole  seed  required  for  the  county,  es- 
timated from  the  return  of  English  acres,  in  cultivation,  in 
the  year  1807,  will  be  as  under. 


Acres. 

1217  Wheat,  at  ll.  8s.  hence 
9806  Bear,  at  16s. 

22781  Oats,  at  2ls 
1742  Beans  and  peas,  at  24s. 
1160  Potatoes,  at  19s.  3d. 
236  Flax,  at  31.  4s. 


6142  Turnip,  at  Is.  6d. 
9547  Grasses,  at  16s. 


19094  Pasture? 
2619  Fallow  5 


No  Seed. 


£ 1745  16 
7844  16 
23,823  4 

2090  8 

1114  0 

755  4 
460  13 
7637  12 

£ 45,471  13 


74377  Acres  in  cultivation  require  for  seed 
Which  is  at  the  rate  of  611.  2s.  9d.  the  100  acres,  or  about 
12s.  2d.  the  acre. 


V.  MAINTENANCE  of  OTHER  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  maintenance  of  the  other  live  stock,  such  as  milch 
cows,  calves,  &c.  however  easy  it  may  be  to  make  a plausi- 
ble swelling  out  of  the  account,  is  nevertheless  accomplished, 
in  general,  with  great  frugality ; nor  could  it  be  possible  to 
afford  them  at  market  at  the  present  prices  (dear  as  they 
seem  to  the  consumer)  without  great  economy  in  husbanding 
tire  resources.  I apprehend  that  the  rates,  at  an  average, 

ML 
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may  be  thus  stated ; — Milch  cows  at  5l.  each  yearly  •,  Calves 
at  21  ; One  year-olds  at  21.  10s.:  Two  year  olds  at  Si. : 
Three  year  olds  at  31.  10s.:  Young  horses,  one  with  ano- 
ther, at  71.  Cattle  bought  in  from  other  places,  being  pur- 
chased only  for  the  time  the  pastures  are  in  season,  are 
maintained  from  the  farm  itself.  Neither  can  there  be  any 
thing  stated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hogs  and  poultry ; 
for  if  these  cannot  be  maintained  on  offal  they  ought  not  to 
be  kept  at  all.  The  least  expence  otherwise  incurred  would 
soon  outgo  any  profit  that  might  be  expe&ed  from  them. 

On  these  data  the  expence  will  be  as  under.  Supposing 
the  winter’s  maintenance  to  be  three  fifths  of  the  whole, 
then 


6236  Milch  cows,  at  3 fifths  of  5l.  each  - 

£ 18,708 

5280  Calves  at  do.  of  21. 

6336 

5016  Year  olds  at  do.  of  21.  10s. 

7524 

5016  Two  year  olds  at  do.  of  31. 

9028 

16 

1672  Three  year  olds  at  do.  of  31.  10s. 

3511 

4 

1235  Young  horses  at  do.  of  71. 

5187 

! 4-957  Sheep  at  one  shilling  each 

1247 

17 

£ 51,542 

17 

Which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  69l.  6s.  the  100  acres,  or  about 
13s.  lOd.  the  acre. 


Note.  Sheep  being  fed  always  on  the  hills  or  other  pas- 
tures, would  require  nothing,  in  the  first  year  from  the  far- 
mer’s capital  to  maintain  them,  weie  it  not  that  for  a month 
or  two  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  storm,  they  must 
have  some  aid  from  hay  or  turnip.  And  one  shilling  each 
may  be  stated  as  above,  for  this. 

VI.  MANURE. 

I iris  may  be  limited  to  the  expence  of  lime  alone ; for  the 
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street  dung  purchased  by  farmers  is  so  very  trifling  in  quan- 
tity as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  account.  In  chap.  XIII. 
the  quantity  of  lime  used  is  supposed  to  be,  yearly,  12.5000 
bolls,  which,  at  2s.  9d.  the  boll,  as  in  1 807,  comes  to 
171871.  10s. 

VII.  INCIDENTS. 

Under  this  head  may  be  comprehended  taxes,  turnpikes, 
road  assessments,  market  charges,  and  many  other  Items, 
which,  although  they  may  elude  investigation,  fall,  without 
a possibility  of  being  evaded,  on  the  capital,  as  well  as  the 
income  of  the  farmer,  and  must  of  course,  be  accounted  for. 
Independent  of  the  direct  tax  on.  Income,  which  being  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  the  lent,  ought  to  be  considered  as  so 
much  rent  additional,  I should  suppose  that  these  incidental 
ex pences  cannot  be  rated  at  less  than  at  121.  10s.  on  the 
100  acres,  or  at  2s.  6d.  the  acre;  hence  92971.  2s.  6d. 

VIII.  CASUALTIES. 

These  consist  in  the  loss  arising  from  the  disease  and 
death  of  the  live  stock ; which,  among  the  horses  may  be 
stated  at  perhaps  two  and  a half  per  cent  on  their  value,  in 
addition  to  the  yearly  supply  (as  in  chap.  XIV.)  of  the  young 
horses  laid  to  work,  from  time  to  time,  to  replace  those  that 
die.  This  on  69,1921.  is  17491.  16s.  Of  the  cattle,  as  in 
this  chapter,  at  the  mortality  among  the  calves,  reckoned  at 
five  per  cent,  or  5681.  yearly.  And  of  the  sheep,  at  two 
and  a half  per  cent,  or  5001.  In  all  28131.  16s.  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  31.  15s.  8d.  the  100  acres,  or  about  9d.  the 
acre.  , 
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IX. — The  Farmer’s  own  Family  expence  and  House*- 
hold  Furniture. 


As  a farmer  must  unavoidably  have  both  these  to  provide 
at  his  entrance ; and  as  his  living  must  be  entirely  on  bis 
own  means  during  the  first  year  of  his  residence,  while  his 
furniture  will  always  remain  a dead  stock,  they  fall  both  to 
be  accounted  for  as  making  a part  of  his  capital.  The  first 
may  be  stated  at  50l.  on  every  hundred  acres ; and  the  other 
at  half  as  much  again,  or  75l. ; Hence,  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  farmers  and  their  families  on 
74,377  acres  - 
For  household  furniture  - - 55,787  15 

Sum  £ 92,976  5 

Being  at  the  rate  of  1251.  per  ICO  acres,  or  ll.  5s.  the  acre. 


£ 37,188  10 


X.  TEAR  and  WEAR. 


In  ordinary  years  this  may  be  stated  at  20  per  cent  on 
implements  of  husbandry ; and  10  per  cent  on  household 
furniture.  But  at  the  commencement  of  a lease,  when,  in 
general,  most  things  are  new,  the  tear  and  wear  may  be 
estimated  at  only  one  half  of  these  rates.  Hence,  on  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  - - £ 4083 

On  household  furniture  - * 2789  7 9 

£ 0872  7 9 

Which  Is  at  the  rate  of  9l.  4s.  lOd.  to  the  hundred  acres,  or 
is.  I0d.  the  acre. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


8 


1.  Live  stock  - - 

2.  Implements  of  husbandry 
C Manual  labour 
(_  Maintenance  of  draught  cattle 

4.  Seeds  - 

5.  Maintenance  of  other  live  stock  ' 

6.  Manure  - - - 

7.  Incidents  - 

8.  Casualties 
C Family  expence 

Household  furniture 
10.  Tear  and  wear 


9. 


£ 250,974 
40,831 
71,777 
30,516 
45,471  13 
51,542  17 

17.187  10 

9,297  2 6 

2,813  16 

37.188  10 
55,787  15 

- 6,872  7 9 


Sum  - £ 620,259  1 1 3 

From  this  however  there  will  fall  to  be  dedufted  all  that 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  that  may  be  disposed  of  in 

the  course  of  the  first  year;  and  which  may  be  estimated 
as  under. 

A whole  year’s  proceeds  of  the  Live  stock , viz. 

Two  thirds  of  the  two  year-old  cattle,  3344 ; at  from  71. 
to  121.  each;  probably  81.  8s.  at  an  average,  as  they  will 
always  be  among  the  best  that  are  disposed  of.  Then  there 
is  that  portion  of  the  milch  cows  which  are  yearly  sold  off 
after  being  fed  on  turnips.  The  number  may  be  estimated 
thus.  Cows  are  kept,  at  an  average,  from  three  to  nine 
years  old,  or  seven  years  on  the  whole.  Hence  one  se- 
venth pan  of  the  number  will  go  off  yearly.  The  number 
was  6236.  One  seventh,  in  even  numbers  is  890.  They 
may  be  reckoned  at  101.  10s.  each.  Of  the  number  of 
draught  oxen,  one  half  may  be  fattened  off  on  turnips  year- 
ly, and  will  bring  at  an  average,  lOl.  The  number  thus 
disposed  of  will  be  223.  Lastly,  of  the  home  bred  cattle 
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there  will  be  559  three  year-olds  sold,  generally  in  good 
condition,  in  the  course  of  summer,  or  before  winter,  at 
121.  12s.  each.  The  number  altogether  of  these  cattle  sold 
amounts  to  5016,  which  is  the  number  that  is  yearly  sup- 
plied by  the  youDg  stock  reared.  Besides  this,  there  appear 
to  be  about  1 1 60  cattle  bought  annually  in  from  other  places, 
and  fattened  on  the  summer  grazings,  in  this  county,  chiefly 
on  the  rich  pastures  around  the  diffeient  gentlemen’s  seats. 
The  encrease  on  these,  as  they  are  changed  at  least  once  in 
the  season,  will  not  be  less  than  41.  on  each.  Without  this 
they  never  would  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  grazing  they  con- 
sume. I would  not  venture  to  say,  however,  that  more  is 
made  of  them. 

The  yearly  proceeds  from  sheep  is  already  stated  in  chap. 
VIII.  to  be  10,4801. ; and  that  from  young  horses  to  be 
8645L  The  proceeds  from  hogs,  poultry,  and  bees,  may 
be  stated  perhaps  at  75001.  All  these  sums  fall  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  first  year. 

There  is  also  some  money  to  come  in  from  the  sale  of  hay 
made  in  the  first  year,  and  sold  almost  always  from  the  rick, 
to  the  different  Innkeepers  in  the  county, — to  the  owners  of 
the  several  horses  not  employed  in  agriculture,  or  to  the 
town’s  people  of  Montrose  and  Aberdeen.  The  quantity  of 
hay  land  in  the  county,  was  stated  in  chapter  IX  to  be  about 
4000  acres,  producing  180  stones  the  Scots  acre,  or  144 
the  English  acre,  on  an  average.  One  fourth  part  of  this 
may  be  stated  as  sold,  as  above ; and  the  price  which  vi- 
brates from  6d.  to  Is.  may  be  set  down  at  9d.  per  stone. 
Hence  144,000  stones  at  9d.  hence  £.5400.  Lastly,  the 
people  employed  may  be  stated  as  having  their  meal  and  po- 
tatoes from  off  the  lands  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  first 
year  of  the  lease,  viz.  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
Martinmas.  This,  which  is  a sixth  part  of  their  yearly  food, 
is  a saving  from  off  the  capital  of  the  farmer  ; for  what  he 
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has  not  to  buy  he  has  not  to  pay  for.  From  the  estimate  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  sixth  part  of  the  meal  and  pota- 
toes used  by  this  class  may  be  seen  to  be  about  51561.  The 
amount  of  all  these  sums  recovered  from  off  the  crop  before 
JMartinmas,  will  be  thus : 


3344  Two  year-olds  sold  at  81.  8s. 

£ 28,089 

12 

890  Milch  cows  fed  off,  101.  10s. 

9,345 

223  Draught  oxen  fed  off,  161. 

3,746 

8 

559  Three  year-olds  well  advanced  in  feed 
ing,  12l.  12s. 

7,043 

8 

1 160  Bought  in  cattle,  encrease  on  each,  41. 

4,640 

Yearly  produce  from  sheep 

10,480 

Yearly  produce  from  young  horses 

8,645 

Yearly  produce  from  hogs,  poultry,  &c. 

- 7,500 

144,000  Stones  of  hay,  at 

5,400 

Meal  and  potatoes  used  by  labourers  in  husbandry  5,156 

The  dairy  also  produces,  as  in  chap.  VIII. 

- 28,176 

Total 

£ 118,221 

8 

Now,  from  the  amount  of  compu-  ? 
ted  capital  as  before  * * 5 

Deduft,  recovered  in  the  course  of? 
the  first  year  - $ 

Sum  of  capital  actually  employed  in  ? 
agriculture  - - - 3 

Which  is  at  the  rate  of  6751.  the  100 


£ 620,259  11  3 
118,221  8 0 


£ 502,038  3 3 

acres,  or  61.  1 5s.  the 


acre. 
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SECT.  V. 

- EXPENCE. 


From  the  preceding  estimate  of  capital,  if  well  founded, 
an  estimate  of  the  expence  may  be  deduced  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  Yet,  as  much  of  the  one  is  taken  for  granted, 
part  of  the  other  must,  in  like  manner,  be  assumed  from 
probable  conjecture. 

This  divides,  like  the  former,  into  several  branches* 

1 it.  Manual  labour.  This  being  for  an  equal  time,  must 
be  the  same  as  in  capital,  viz-  7 1,7771.  Second,  mainten- 
ance of  draught  cattle.  This  being  for  a whole  year,  would 
be  double  of  what  was  required  in  capital,  were  it  not  that 
the  summer  half-year’s  maintenance,  which  was  not  required 
in  capital,  may  be  estimated  as  before  stated,  at  two  fifths 
only  of  the  year.  Hence,  by  recurring  to  what  was  before 
stated  on  this  subject,  the  sum  required  for  this  branch  will 
be  49,9591.  4s.  Third,  Maintenance  of  other  live  stock. 
This  also  being  for  a whole  year,  may  be  estimated  by  the 
same  rule.  Hence,  for  the  23,220  cattle,  formerly  account- 
ed for  - - - - £ 75,180 

For  1160  cattle  bought  in,  say  31.  each  - 3,477 

For  123  ">  young  horses,  71.  each,  hence  year 
ly  as  formerly  - - - 

24957  Sheep  may  be  stated  at  6s.  Sd.  each,  hence  8,319 
Sum  - - £ 95,621 


Fourth,  Seeds.  The  same  as  before  - £ 

Fifth,  Manure.  The  same  as  do. 

Sixth,  Incidents.  The  same  as  do. 

Seventh,  Casualties.  The  same  as  before 


45,285 

17,187 

9,297 

2,813 


13 

10 

2 6 
16 
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Eighth,  Tear  and  wear  of  implements  of"? 
husbandry,  20  per  cent,  hence  - 3 

■ ■■  ■ of  household  furniture,  at  1 0 ? 
per  cent,  hence  3 

Ninth,  Interest  on  the  capital  at  five  per "? 
cent,  hence  - 3 


£ 8166 
- 5,678  15  6 
- 25,101  18 


RECAPITULATION. 


Sum  on  the 
whole. 

Sum  per 
acre. 

l.  Manual  Labour  - 

L. 

71,777 

s. 

D 

L. 

S. 

19 

D. 

34 

2.  Draught  Cattle 

49,959 

4 

13 

54 

3.  Other  Live  Stock 

95,691 

1 

5 

4.  Seeds  - - 

45,285 

13 

12 

5.  Manure  - 

17,187 

10 

4 

6.  Incidents  - 

9,297 

2 

6 

2 

7.  Casualties  - 

2,813 

16 

8.  Tear  and  wear  £ 

8,166 

5,578 

E 

6 

2 

1 

24 

6 

9.  Interest  on  Capital 

25,101 

i 

6 

9 

Sum  Total 

330,857 

19 

4 

8 

14 

The  land  rent  in  1806  was  - 

mam 

m 

9 

18 

10* 

The  rent,  it  appears  from  the  above,  bears  but  a small 
proportion  to  the  total  expence.  But  as  the  lands  get  more 
and  more  cultivated,  the  rent  will  increase,  while  the  labour 
and  other  expences  will  diminish.  For  lands  are  always 
cultivated  at  less  and  less  expence,  the  more  fertile  they  be- 
come. 
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SECT.  VI. 


PROFIT. 


This  depends  on  so  many  different  circumstances  that 
are  continually  changing,  that  nothing  like  precision  in  the 
estimate  can  be  expe&ed.  It  would  indeed  be  a matter  of 
no  great  difficulty  to  any  person  of  common  arithmetical 
skill,  to  make  up  an  account  that  would  be  at  one  with  itself. 
For  provided  it  were  previously  determined  what  the  profit 
should  be,  it  could  be  easily  made  to  appear  so,  either  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  produce  at  pleasure,  or  by  de- 
creasing or  augmenting  the  price  ; or  what  would  do  fully 
as  well,  by  laying  to,  or  taking  from  the  expence.  I trust, 
however,  that  neither  the  honourable  board  of  agriculture, 
nor  the  readers  of  this  Survey  will  blame  me  for  declining  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  farther  than  merely  to  state,  in  ge- 
neral, my  belief,  that,  in  Kincardineshire,  the  profits  deriv- 
ed fiom  agriculture  may  perhaps  amount  to,  but  cannot 
much  exceed,  Ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed. 

If  my  estimate,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  expence  of  family 
living  be  well  founded,  it  should  seem  that  it  requires  about 
seven  and  a half  per  cent  of  this  for  bare  subsistence.  I am 
fully  persuaded  that  the  remaining  two  and  a half  per  cent 
will  be  the  utmost  that  can  be  stated  as  going  towards  an 
augmentation  of  the  farmer’s  wealth.  There  may  indeed 
be,  and  1 believe  there  is,  a considerable  number  of  farmers, 
who,  from  particularly  lucky  circumstances,  or  it  may  be 
from  particularly  correft  husbandry,  make  twenty,  or 
perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  or  more,  on  their  capital.  But 
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there  is  an  equal  number,  or  perhaps  greater,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  do  not  get  even  legal  interest,  beyond 
their  personal  labour.  And  there  are  not  a few  who  are 
making  nothing  at  all,  no,  not  so  much  as  the  tax  on  their 
supposed  Income  ; which  has  been  so  very  oddly  imposed 
in  proportion  to  the  rent. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 


These  may  be  distinguished  into  I.  such  as  are  insurmount- 
able, and  II.  into  such  as  may  be  overcome . 

I.  Insurmountable  obstacles  may  be  comprehended  under 
those  of  climate , and  distance  from  the  metropolis , or  chief  mar- 
ket. Even  these,  however,  may  be  considered  in  this  coun- 
ty, more  properly  as  circumstances  unfavourable  to  cultiva- 
tion, rather  than  as  real  obstacles  to  improvement.  They 
operate  more  against  the  interest  of  the  land  owner,  than 
against  thecultivator  of  the  soil,  whose  labours  are  generally 
strenuous  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  improvement  of  this  county  has 
been  kept  back  by  either  of  these  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ces. For  if  regard  be  had  to  its  original  state  and  means  of 
improvement,  few  counties,  perhaps,  in  Britain,  have  made 
more  rapid  progress  in  cultivation. 

II.  Surmountable  obstacles  may  be  subdivided  into  such 
as  arise  from  the  general  laws  of  the  country ; — from  par- 
ticular customs,  practices,  or  regulations  within  the  county 
itself; — from  local  circumstances ; — from  the  disposition  of 
the  people ; or  from  all  these  causes  in  conjunction. 

1st.  Of  obstacles  to  improvement  arising  from  the  general 
laws  of  the  country,  I know  of  none  that  have  a tendency  to 
limit  cultivation  in  this  county.  Even  the  Income  tax  on 
farmers,  in  its  worst  acceptation,  can  have  no  effeCt  in  tying 
up  the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  It  would  rather  stimulate 
him  to  exertion.  At  all  events,  on  the  lately  takeD  farms,  it 
is  completely  eluded.  And  here  there  is  no  tythe,  and  what 
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is  better,  there  is  no  poor's  rate  to  operate  either  as  a real  or 
an  imaginary  obstacle  to  improvement. 

id.  Neither  have  the  particular  customs,  praftices,  or  re- 
gulations within  the  county  itself,  any  obstrudUve  consequen- 
ces on  improvement : — such  as  entails,  thirlage,  bonage,  and 
all  that  train  of  feudal  evils  so  pathetically  deplored  by  the 
dedaimers  of  modern  times.  Entails  aie  particularly  modi- 
fied by  the  law  itself,  so  as  to  give  no  interruption  to  im- 
provement. For  on  lands  already  in  cultivation,  19  years 
leases  are  allowed  ; and  where  the  soil  is  in  a state  of  nature, 
the  leases  can  be  extended  to  an  endurance  of  3 1 years ; a 
period  Purely  sufficient  for  agricultural  improvement.  What 
cannot  be  repaid  in  that  time  ought  never  to  be  attempted. 
As  to  thirlage,  the  complaints  against  it  are  happily  done 
away.  And  with  regard  to  bonage,  I believe  it  has  never 
been  asserted  that  it  prevented  improvement.  Indeed  all 
these  enormous  evils  have  never,  even  in  conj undiion,  occa- 
sioned a single  acre  to  lie  waste  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  improved. 

3d-  Obstacles  from  local  circumstances.  There  are  still 
some  such  in  this  county  ; such  as  bad  roads,  bad  harbouis, 
and  too  few  bridges.  The  first  of  these  evils,  though  much 
has  heen  done  to  obviate  it,  continues  to  be  felt  over  the 
whole  county ; but  more  especially  in  that  part  of  the  coa6t 
side  district,  situated  between  Bervie  and  the  North-esk  wa- 
ter. The  great  road  leading  through  it,  length  ways,  is  no- 
toriously bad ; and  the  country  here  is  still  much  incommod- 
ed by  wretched  passes  across,  from  the  shore  to  The  How. 
This  has  been  a great  obstacle  to  improvement,  and  must 
continue  so  till  remedied  by  thorough  repairs,  and  by  altera- 
tions to  more  accessible  lines.  This  good  work  seems  at 
present,  to  be  attradling  the  attention  of  the  conterminous 
proprietors,  which  gives  room  to  hope  that  this  great  ob- 
stacle will  be  soon  removed. — Bad  harbours.  Notwithstand-  ' 
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ing  the  great  extent  of  sea-coast,  there  are  but  few  harbours ; 
and  not  one  even  of  these  few  that  is  safe  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. This  operates  as  a great  obstruftion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country ; for  lime,  the  great  means  of  meliorat- 
ing the  soil  in  this  county,  can  only  be  imported  in  the  sum. 
mer  months.  Unhappily  there  is  but  little  prospeft  of  this 
obstacle  being  soon  removed,  as  the  expence  would  be  too 

great  for  private  individuals  to  undertake  such  a work 

Too  few  bridges.  Many  good  and  commodious  bridges  have 
been  erefled  within  the  last  twenty  years ; but  more  are  still 
needed.  More  especially  a bridge  is  urgently  requisite  over 
the  North-esk  at  Marykirk.  This  is  the  great  pass  from  The 
How,  the  chief  corn  country,  to  Montrose,  the  chief  market 
town-  At  present  it  is,  for  horses  and  carriages,  by  a ford 
of  great  breadth  and  very  unsteady  bottom  ; and  for  foot 
passengers  by  a coble  or  boat.  It  is  frequently  altogether 
impassable  ; and  sometimes  fatal  accidents  occur.  A bridge 
thrown  over  at  this  place  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest 
remaining  obstacles  to  improvement  in  The  Mearns.  It 
might  cost  perhaps  £10,000  ; but  the  conconrse  of  passen- 
gers is  so  great  that  a moderate  pontage  would  at  least  keep 
it  in  repair,  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  out-lay. 

4 th.  Obstacles  from  the  disposition  of  the  people.  There 
seems  to  be  no  want  of  inclination  in  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ty to  attend  to  their  own  interest,  nor  want  of  sense  to  direft 
them  how  to  biing  it  about.  Give  them  access  to  the  means 
of  improvement,  and  the  result  may  be  very  safely  left  to 
their  own  sagacity.  They  have  indeed  accomplished  too 
much  already  in  the  very  face  of  greater  obstacles  than  any 
that  still  remain,  to  leave  a doubt,  that  they  will  either  stop 
short,  or  even  relax  their  efforts,  in  their  progress,  till  the 
whole  county  shall  be  as  fully  improved  as  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstances will  admit. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  MISCELLANEOUS) 
SUBJECTS. 


SECT.  I. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  no  societies  striftly  agricultural  in  the  county. 
But  a society  among  the  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a fund  for  the  support  of  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren, deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

This  society  was  constituted  in  1793,  and  then  consisted 
of  23  subscribers,  who  had  associated  for  the  purpose.  It 
increased  but  slowly  for  several  years,  but  has  of  late  been 
more  rapidly  augmented  in  number,  so  as  to  consist,  at  pre- 
sent, of  131  members.  These  are  chiefly  farmers  in  the 
county ; but  not  being  limited  exclusively  to  such,  there  are 
a few  in  it  from  other  counties,  and  also  some  who  are  of 
other  professions. 

The  conditions  were,  originally,  21.  10s.  of  entry  money, 
and  11.  yearly  of  premium.  The  entry  money  has  since  been 
fhcreased,  first,  to  51. ; then  to  71.  10s  ; and  lastly,  to  101. 
from  all  subscribers  ■who  do  not  exceed  40  years  of  age  at 
their  entry.  Besides  this,  on  all  entrants  who  are  from  40 
to  50  years  old,  there  is  exafted  ll.  10s.  If  from  50  to  60 
years  old,  31. ; and  if  above  60  years,  51.  for  every  year 
that  they  are  older  than  40  at  the  time  of  admission.  This 
last  is  equivalent  to  an  exclusion,  as  probably  intended.  In 
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all  cases,  the  annual  premium  is  still  11.  The  pension  to  the 
widows  is  101.  yearly.  But  their  annuity  ceases  on  a second 
marriage,  in  which  case  the  children*  if  any,  get  101.  yearly 
among  them  until  they  are  1 4 years  of  age,  if  they  are  three 
or  more  in  number ; 71.  10s.  if  two,  and  3l.  15s.  if  one  on- 
ly. They  have  also  this  allowance  in  the  event  of  there 
being  no  widow  at  all.  In  cases  of  a second  or  after  mar- 
riage, the  contributor  has  to  pay  a fine  of  21.  10.  unless  he 
marries  a widow  on  the  fund.  The  election  of  new  mem- 
bers is  by  ballot.  These  are  the  piincipal  conditions. 

It  was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  before  any  widow  came 
upon  the  fund  •,  and  so  fortunate  has  the  society  been  in  that 
respeft  that  there  are  yet  only  four  widows  on  it.  The  funds 
now  amount  to  about  1 8001. ; the  interest  of  which,  at  five 
per  cent,  together  with  the  yearly  payments,  makes  a re- 
venue of  about  2201.  a year.  The  expence  of  management 
seems  to  be  little  or  nothing,  as  the  clerk,  the  only  office- 
bearer who  has  a salary,  is  paid  by  an  additional  contribu- 
tion of  one  shilling  yearly  from  each  member.  This  society 
intended,  originally,  to  meet  once  a quarter,  and  to  pay  the 
premium  quarterly.  But  it  now  meets  only  twice  a year, 
and  the  premium  is  paid  all  at  one  time. 

Another  society  on  a lesser  scale  has  more  recently  been 
established,  entituled  The  Stonehaven  Farmer  Friendly  Society. 
The  confirmation  of  its  regulations  by  the  Justices  of  Peace, 
according  to  a<ft  of  Parliament,  is  dated  April  SO.  1807. 

The  principal  of  these  are,  that  each  member  at  his  entry 
pays  ll.  if  below  30  years  of  age ; from  30  to  40, 21.  -,  from 
40  to  50,  11.  extra  for  every  year  above  40  •,  from  50  to  00, 
ll.  10s.  extra,  for  every  year  above  40  j and  above  60  years, 
gl.  extra  for  every'  year  he  is  aged  above  40,  and  all  pay  2s. 
quarterly  after,  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this,  are,  lrf.  In  case  of 
sickness,  5s.  weekly  for  the  first  three  months,  and  4s. 
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weekly  after.  Id.  At  death,  21.  to  assist  in  defraying  fune- 
ral charges.  3 d.  In  case  of  leaving  a widow,  she  will  re- 
ceive 5l.  yearly,  and  ll.  10s.  is  allowed  for  her  funeral 
charges.  4 th.  If  orphans  are  left,  they  shall  get  21.  each, 
yearly,  until  they  ate  14  years  of  age. 

None  receive  any  benefit  from  the  funds  unless  they  have 
been  seven  years  in  the  society,  excepting  the  allowance  for 
funeral  charges  ; and  the  widow  of  any  contributor  is  cut 
off  from  her  annuity  should  she  again  marry,  but  the  chil- 
dren, if  any,  in  that  case  are  considered  as  orphans,  and  get 
each,  half  the  regulated  allowance,  or  ll.  yearly,  until  they 
are  14  years  of  age. 

One  singular  regulation  in  this  society  is,  (and  it  is  well 
worthy  to  be  adopted  in  other  societies),  that  in  case  any  of 
the  members  decline  receiving  the  allowance  when  in  sick- 
ness, the  money  is  reserved  for  his  widow  or  children  after- 
wards, in  addition  to  their  other  allowances. 

In  this  society,  of  which  there  is  a list  published,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  200  members,  there  is  one  country  gentleman  ; 
two  clergyman  ; one  captain  in  the  army  ; three  writers ; 
fifty  farmers  and  ten  farm  servants.  The  rest  consist  of 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  seamen  and  others 
in  various  lines  of  life.  The  funds  amount  now  to  ab- 
out 8001. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  both  these  societies*  however 
much  they  deserve  praise,  that  they  have  an  over  anxiety, 
by  the  pecuniary  regulations,  to  exclude  aged  people  as  if 
the  chance  of  life  were  not  understood  on  as  certain  princi- 
ples, when  applied  to  these,  as  to  the  younger  classes  of 
mankind.  That  people  aged  50  or  00  years,  should  pay  a 
greater  annual  rate  than  those  wlna  are  but  20  or  30  years 
old  at  admittance  must  be  allowed,  and  greatly  different 
indeed  ought  the  annual  premium  to  be,  but  by  no  means 
in  the  ratio  laid  down  in  the  regulations  of  either  of  these  so- 
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cieties,  which  bears  so  hard  upon  every  man  even  but  50 
years  old,  as  must  prevent  any  one  of  that  age  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  figures  from  becoming  a member.  Another 
circumstance  of  considerable  moment  they  overlook  altoge- 
ther, which  is  the  age  of  the  wife.  There  is  no  distinction  in 
the  annual  premium,  payable  from  the  commencement,  when 
the  wife  may  be  40,  50,  60,  or  70  years  old,  than  if  she 
were  only  15,  20,  or  25,  although  the  cases  are  extremely 
different. 

The  excluding  a widow  from  her  pension  when  she  again 
marries,  is  a harsh  measure  ; it  is  even  unjust.  As  her  for- 
mer husband  paid  for  it,  why  should  she  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit,  more  especially  in  cases  where  there  may  be  no 
children. 


SECT.  II. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Abstract  of  a Report  of  a Committee  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  the  county  of  Kincardine  •,  appointed  by  the 
general  meeting  of  that  county,  held  at  Stonehaven, 
April  SOth,  1807,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  weights 
and  measures  used  in  the  county. 

The  Committee  having  called,  and  examined  upon  oath, 
the  most  intelligent  persons  in  different  districts  of  the 
county,  Found, 

I.  That  three  different  measures  were  used  within  the 
county,  by  which  bear,  barley,  oats  and  malt  were  sold  ; 
and  that  the  highest  of  these  exceeded  the  lowest  by  eight 
Stirling  pints  on  the  boll. 
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II.  That  wheat,  beans,  pease,  rye,  and  rye  grass  seeds 
were  also  sold  by  very  various  measures,  in  different  parts 
of  the  county. 

III.  That  the  weight  of  hay,  potatoes  and  butcher  meat, 
was  each  uniform  over  the  county,  and  also  the  mea- 
sures and  weights  of  English  coals,  cinders,  and  sea-borne 
lime,  and  all  shop  goods  but  that  Scots  coals  were  sold  by 
different  weights,  and  likewise  butter,  cheese,  feathers, 
home  grown  flax,  wool  and  rough  tallow. 

The  Committee  having  thus  discovered  that  there  was  no 
standard  for  the  regulation  of  buying  and  selling  many  arti- 
cles ; and  considering  that  the  variety  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures introduced  much  confusion,  and  might  often  lead  to 
disputes  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  ; and  having 
the  authority  of  afts  of  parliament,  June  28th,  1617  ; 
Sept.  22d,  Feb.  19th,  1618,  and  Auguft  4th,  1621,  cap. 
16,  by  which  the  Linlithgow  firlot,  for  the  sale  of  grain,  is 
fixed  as  the  standard  over  all  Scotland  ; and  as  such  is  re- 
cognised and  afted  upon  by  the  several  courts  of  judicature ; 
and  having  taken  under  consideration  the  most  convenient 
weights  and  measures  to  be  adopted  as  a standard  for  other 
articles.  Recommended, 

I.  That  the  frrlots  should  be  procured,  in  exa£t  conform- 
ity with  the  Linlithgow  measure,  one  for  the  sale  of  wheat, 
beans,  pease,  rye,  and  rye-grass  seeds,  to  contain,  twenty 
one  pints  and  one  mutchkin  of  the  Stirling  jug  ; the  other 
for  the  sale  of  barley,  bear,  oats,  and  malt,  to  contain 
thirty  one  Stirling  pints ; and  that  a cooper  should  be  em- 
ployed to  make  similar  firlots,  and  other  smaller  measures  in 
proportion  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

II.  That  hay  should  continue  to  be  sold  by  the  stone 
. weight  of  20lbs  Amsterdam  ; Potatoes  by  the  peck  of  32lbs 

Amsterdam  ; and  butcher  meat  by  the  Amsterdam  pound. 

III.  That  the  measure  for  English  coals  and  cinders. 
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should  contain  48  pints,  and  that  there  should  be  four  of 
such  measures  to  a boll ; that  sea-borne  lime  should  be  by 
a measure  of  64  pints,  and  two  such  measures  to  the  boll  ; 
and  that  Scots  coals  should  be  sold  by  the  boll  of  72  stones 
Amsterdam. 

IV.  That  as  the  goods  sold  in  shops  appear  to  be  sold  by 
the  same  weights  and  measures  as  in  other  paits  of  the  king- 
dom, they  should  suffer  no  alteration. 

V.  That  butter,  cheese,  home-grown  flax,  wool  and 
feathers,  ought  to  be  sold  by  the  pound  of  16  ounces 
Averdupois. 

The  report  having  been  laid  before  another  general  meet- 
ing of  the  county,  was  approved  of,  and  the  committee 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  it  has  been  enfor- 
ced accordingly.  There  is  at  present  a shyness  to  agree  to 
it,  manifested  by  some  corn  merchants,  as  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  the  measure  of  profit  in  transaflion  could  be  af- 
fefted  by  the  measure  of  capacity  in  the  goods  purchased. 
But  this  opposition,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  must  give  place 
on  reflection.  Were  the  county  of  Angus,  immediately  to 
to  the  south  of  this,  to  adopt  the  same  rule  as  to  corn  mea- 
sures in  particular,  it  would  tend  to  simplify  the  corn  trade 
through  the  greatest  tract  of  corn  country  in  Scotland,  for 
the  Lothians  and  Fife,  the  next  conterminous  counties, 
have  the  same  standard  measure  already. 


SECT.  III. 

INCOME  TAX  ON  FARMERS. 

One  can  hardly  figure  a more  unequal  tax  than  this,  on 
all  farms  taken  prior  to  its  commencement,  nor  a more  ineffi- 
cient tax  on  all  that  have  been  taken  since. 
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Rent,  at  any  rate,  is  a very  inadequate  rule  from  which  to 
estimate  the  income  of  a farmer.  In  many  cases,  his  income, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  one  half  of  the  rent,  as  the  aft 
supposes,  will  be  equal  to  three,  or  four,  or  ten  times  the 
.amount.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  equal  to  a half,  nor  a third, 
nor  even  to  a tenth  part.  In  many  instances,  the  income 
will  be  nothing  at  all ; and  not  unfrequently  it  must  be  less 
than  nothing;  as  in  all  cases  where  the  tenant  is  verging  to- 
wards bankruptcy.  The  income  of  farmers  varies  also  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  state  of  the  crop  aud  markets, 
-though  the  rent  may  remain  the  same.  These  ate  all  truths 
so  very  obvious  as  to  require  no  illustration. 

It  is  only,  however,  on  farms  that  were  taken  before  the 
Income  aft  passed,  that  this  tax  applies.  All  farms  taken 
since  that  period  are  as  completely  exempted  as  if  the  aft 
had  never  existed.  The  proprietor  only  has  to  pay  it.  The 
tenant  is  freed  from  the  Income  tax ; for  it  is  covered  by 
and  included  in  the  rent.  Thus,  instead  of  paying  a guinea, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  for  an  acre,  he  pays 
only  twenty  shillings,  to  the  landlord ; for  he  knows  he  has 
to  pay,  and  that  he  cannot  avoid  paying,  one  shilling  more 
to  government. 

This  tax  is' therefore  15  per  cent  on  the  proprietor ; name- 
ly, 10  per  cent  that  he  pays  direflly  in  his  own  name,  and 
five  per  cent  that  he  pays  through  die  tenant,  who  with-holds 
it  from  him  in  his  offer  of  rent. 

Other  taxes  are  not  in  this  predicament.  They  are  all  in 
a manner  optional.  A man  pays  a tax  for  his  riding  horse 
and  for  his  dog.  But  he  is  not  compelled  to  keep  either  the 
. one  or  the  other.  He  pays  a tax  upon  beer ; but  he  may 
testrift  himself  to  water  if  he  chooses.  For  window-lights 
he  also  pays  ; but  it  is  left  entirely  to  himself  to  adjust  the 
rate ; and  he  may  inhabit  even  a very  comfortable  house 
without  having  to  pay  window  duty  at  all, 
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The  fanners  have  been  in  much  alarm  about  the  Income 
tax.  And  doubtless  on  those  leases  that  existed  previous  to 
its  commencement,  there  is  much  serious  cause  of  complaint; 
But  they  may  console  themselves  on  the  subject.  Every 
year,  as  the  leases  advance  to  expiry,  it  is  working  less  and 
less  against  them.  And  by  the  time  that  the  old  tacks  are 
at  an  end,  it  will  cease  to  hurt  them. 

Respecting  those  leases  that  have  been  entered  into  since 
the  commencement  of  this  tax,  I should  think,  that  should 
the  tax,  which  is  said  to  be  a war-tax  only,  ever  cease  to  be 
exaCted  by  government, the  proprietors  themselreshave  a very 
good  claim  to  levy  it.  For  as  it  has  had  the  effeCt  to  reduce 
the  rent  which  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  them,  why 
should  they  not  be  reinstated  in  their  property,  when  the 
cause  of  the  reduction  is  withdrawn  ? To  the  tenants 
it  must  surely  be  of  no  importance  whether  1 this  tax, 
which  is  truly  a part  of  their  rent,  be  paid  to  Government 
or  to  their  landlords. 

The  commercial  commissioners,  without  question,  must 
have  an  arduous  as  well  as  a delicate  task  to  perform,  in  as- 
certaining the  income  of  the  mercantile  men  ; which  can 
only  be  found  out  fiom  a minute  investigation  into  their  res- 
pective books,  and  thereby  disclosing  circumstances  which 
few  would  wish  to  be  known.  But  agricultural  commis- 
sioners, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  income  of  the 
farmers,  would  have  no  such  difficulty  to  encounter ; nor 
would  it  be  attended  with  an  unnecessary  prying  into  private 
affairs.  The  transactions  of  the  husbandman  are  carried  on 
in  open  broad  day.  He  that  runs  may  read.  The  number 
of  his  cattle,  and  the  extent  of  his  corn-yard,  are  circum- 
stances nearly  as  well  known  to  his  neighbours  as  to 
himself. 
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SECT.  IV. 

THIRLAGE. 

This  species  of  bondage  has  occasioned  so  much  clamour 
against  it,  that  one  should  think  the  very  existence  of  culti- 
vation depended  on  its  abolition.  I enter  however,  no  far- 
ther into  its  history  than  merely  to  state,  in  few  words,  its 
origin,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  this  manner.  A pro- 
prietor, foreseeing  that  a considerable  expence  would  be  in- 
curred in  eredfing  a water-mill  for  grinding  corn ; found  it 
previously  necessary  to  bind  his  own  tenants,  and  in  some 
cases  (by  padtion),  the  tenants  of  neighbouring  lands,  to  fre- 
quent it,  and  to  pay  a certain  stipulated  price  (generally  the 
sixteenth  part)  for  the  manufacturing  of  their  corn,  that  he 
might  be  indemnified  for  the  original  cost,  and  other  incum- 
bent charges.  A mill  thus  assured  of  employment  was  com- 
monly held  on  lease  by  an  operative  miller,  who  paid  for  it 
a rent  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  the  profits  accruing,  which 
would  be  more  or  less,  accoiding  as  the  suckett,  or  lands 
astridfed,  was  more  or  less  extensive,  and  multures , or  pro- 
portion of  corn  paid,  were  more  or  less  ample.  Lastly, 
the  tenants  Thirled,  or  bound  to  frequent  the  mill,  paid 
more  or  less  rent  for  their  lands  (other  things  equal)  accord- 
ing as  the  stipulation  was  considered  to  be  either  a benefi- 
cial or  a detrimental  concern. 

One  can  see  nothing  iniquitous  in  all  this  ; nothing  unjust 
in  the  proprietor,  nor  oppressive  on  the  tenant.  Yet,  in  a 
traffic  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  parties  were  not  left  to 
their  own  choice,  but  were  compelled  to  deal  with  each 
other,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  misunderstandings 
would  arise,  and  complaints,  in  consequence,  would  in- 
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crease  and  multiply.  This  indeed,  was  at  length,  so  much 
the  faft,  as  to  induce  Parliament,  a few  years  ago,  to  take 
the  case  into  consideration,  and  to  pass  a bill  authorising  the 
commutation  of  thirlage.  But  this  aft  was  founded  on  a 
principle  of  justice  to  the  proprietors  of  the  mills,  as  well  as 
of  indulgence  to  the  complainers.  For  while  these  were  to 
be  relieved  from  the  thirlage,  it  was  only  on  condition  that 
those  should  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  rent  thereby  oc- 
casioned. 

This  has  been  followed  with  the  most  happy  efFefts.  For  * 
though  thirlage  continues,  so  far  as  I know,  (in  this  county 
at  least),  undiminished  in  its  extent,  complaints  have  ceased. 
The  faft  is,  there  was  little  real  cause  for  dissatisfaftion. 
Every  miller  had  some  free  customers,  as  well  as  a propor- 
tion of  sucken.  And  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would 
on  purpose  set  his  mill  in  a way  to  grind  more  imperfeftly 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former,  but  would  of  course,  ma- 
nufafture  equally  well  to  both,  Were  it  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  alteration,  The  complain- 
ers, rather  choosing  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  bondage,  as 
they  called  it,  than  pay  an  equivalent  t.o  be  relieved  from  it, 
have  themselves  completely  proved  the  futility  of  their  ob- 
jeftions.  Could  they  have  got  quit  of  thirlage  without  ma- 
king an  adequate  compensation  (perhaps  the  original  idea) 
they  would  have  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  at 
once. 


SECT.  V, 

DOGS . 


The  numbet  of  these  on  the  tax  roll,  in  1804,  was  only 
87.  But  these  were  the  gaitlemtn-lile  dogs,  as  Laqntfe 
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would  call  them.  The  curs  and  messens  and  other  useless 
trash  for  which  no  body  would  pay  a tax,  are  a most  nume- 
rous race.  I should  suppose  hardly  fewer  than  one  to  each 
house  over  the  county.  This  is  a real  nuisance.  A mode- 
rate tax  on  them,  to  be  allotted  towards  the  repairs  of  high- 
ways, and  other  such  objects  of  county  police,  would  raise 
a considerable  sum,  and  compensate  in  some  measure  for 
that  annoyance  which  they  are  continually  giving  to  travel- 
lers  A tax  of  a shilling  a head  would  be  paid  with  little 

grudge. — The  present  tax  of  7s.  is  not  merely  too  high  but 
it  defeats  its  own  objeft.  Nobody  will  Own  a cur  that  is  to 
cost  7s.  yearly  of  tax.  It  is  much  more  in  faft  than  the  va- 
lue of  the  subjeft.  Rather  than  pay  at  such  a rate,  the  ow- 
ners would  give  the  whole  to  the  surveyor  in  a present. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Having  thus  given  a sketch  in  detail  of  the  various,  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  or  affefting  the  agriculture  of  this 
county,  I shall  now  endeavour  to  bring  the  whole,  by  a 
short  abstract,  into  one  point  of  view,  in  order  to  ascertain 
1st.  the  produce,  and  2d.  the  disposal  of  the  crop. 


I.  THE  PRODUCE. 

Wheat-  It  appears  that  there  are  1247  English  acres 
under  this  crop.  This  at  the  usual  conversion  of  five  into 
four  will  amount  to  about  998  Scotch  acres.  The  average 
produce  of  this  is  estimated  to  be  8 bolls  the  acre,  hence  7984 
Deduct  seed  at  14  pecks  the  acre  - 873 

Disposable  produce  - - 7111 


which  at  40s.  the  boll  will  be  worth  - £\  4,222 

The  straw  may  be  worth  2s.  6d.  on  each  boll  7 r 
of  grain,  hence  - - 3 “ 

applied  chieflyyis  thatch. 


Barley  and  Bear.  The  number  of  English  acres  is  9800 
equal  to  about  7845  acres  Scotch.  The  crop  was  estimated 
at  7 bolls  the  acre,  hence  - - Bolls.  54,915 

Deduft  seed  at  13  pecks  the  acre,  hence  • 6375 


Disposable  produce  • 
which  at  ll.  4s.  the  boll,  will  be  worth  - 
The  straw  may  be  worth  Is.  6d.  on  the 
boll,  hence  -3 


48,540 
£ 58,248 

4118  12  6 


To  be  accounted  for  in  food  for  cattle. 
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Oats.  There  are  under  this  crop  22,784  English  acres, 
'or  about  1 8,227  acres  Scotch.  Estimated  at  six  bolls  the 
acre,  hence  - - - Bolls.  109,362 

Deduct  seed  at  17  pecks  the  acre,  hence  - 19,366 


Disposeable  produce  - - 89,996 

Valuing  this  at  11.  4s.  the  boll,  hence  - £ 107,995  4 

\Wje  straw  may  be  worth  2s.6d.  on  the  boll, hence  10,936  4 

to  account  of  food  of  Cattle. 


Beans  and  Peas,  There  are  1742  English  acres  of  these 
equal  to  about  1394  acres  Scotch.  Estimated  to  produce 
Eve  bolls  the  acre,  hence  - - Bolls.  6970 

Deduft  for  seed,  22  pecks  the  acre,  hence  * 1916 

Disposeable  produce  - - 5054 

Which  at  ll.  4s.  the  boll,  will  amount  to  £ 6064  16 
The  straw  may  be  valued  at  2s.  6d.  on  the  boll,  hence  87 1L 
5s.  to  account  of  food  of  cattle. 

Note.  Straw  of  all  kinds  generally  sells  at  higher  prices 
than  here  stated.  Bnt  as  it  is  only  farmers  who  are  scarce 
of  fodder  that  are  purchasers  of  straw,  the  price  that  is  ex- 
acted from  them  when  under  a pressure  of  scarcity  ought  to 
be  no  rule  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  crop  of  straw  in  ge- 
neral. It  may  also  be  observed  that  in  the  sale  of  straw,  the 
price  is  commonly  enhanced,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
contributes  towards  the  encrease  of  the  farm-yard  dung. 
But  in  this  estimate  of  the  value  of  produce,  as  I put  no  va- 
lue on  the  dung  arising  from  it,  neither  ought  straw  to  be 
valued  higher  on  that  account. 

Potatoes.  There  appears  to  be  11 60  English  acres, 
producing  at  an  average,  24  bolls  the  acre,  hence  B.  27,840 
Deduft  seed,  as  stated  in  Chap.  VIII.  - 2320 

Disposeable  produce  - - 25,520 
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Which  at  12s.  the  boll, -will  be  worth  - £ 15,312 

Turnips.  6 1 42  English- acres,  worth  each,  7 00  , c . 

41.  14s.  hence  - - - - j 

Flax.  236  English  acres,  at  20l.  an  acre,  hence  4,720  1 

Gardens,  Orchards  and  Kale-Yards,  extending  to  472 
acres,  are  estimated  in  chap.  XVII.  to  produce  yearly  £7552 
Woods  and  Plantations,  extending  to  17,609  acres, 
are  supposed  to  produce  yearly  to  the  amount  of  7 5001.  This 
seems  but  little,  but  it  must  be  adverted  to,  that  at  least 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  have  been  so  recently  planted  as 
not  yet  to  have  produced  any  thing. 

Hogs,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  such  lesser  live  stock,  are 
supposed  from  offal  to  produce  yearly  - £ 7 .'00 

Seeds.  Though  these  are  not  included  in  the  disposeable 
produce,  they  are  nevertheless  part  of  the  product.  Esti- 
mating them  at  the  same  rate  as  the  disposeable  produce  is 
estimated  at,  they  will  amount  to  £36,094  8s. 

GRASS-Iand.  This  may  be  distinguished  into  three  classes. 
1.  Cultivated.  2.  Improveable.  3.  Unimproveable. 

1.  Cultivated  grass-land.  « There  is  ascertained  in  chap. 
IX.  to  be  28641  acres  of  this  description,  of  which  about  a 
third  part  is  annually  sown  out  with  seeds,  in  rotation  with 
the  lands  that  are  in  tillage.  Of  this  quantity,  about  two 
thirds  are  kept  under  the  scythe  (partly  grass  partly  hay)  the 
first  season.  All  the  rest  is  in  pasture.  There  is  but  very 
little  that  is  allowed  to  remain  in  hay  more  than  one  year. 
The  produce  of  the  whole  may  be  estimated  thus : 
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6366  acres  new  sown  in  hay  or  cut-grass ' 
at  51.  per  acre 

3183  acres  do.  in  pasture,  at  2l.  10s.  hence 

5000  acres  old  pastures  around  the  dif-1 
ferent  mansions  of  the  proprietors  > 
at  31.  hence  - j 

14092  acres  of  pasture,  2 and  8 years  old ' 
among  the  different  farms,  at 
10s.  hence 


5 old 

it  11.  £ 


£ si, 830 
7,957  10 

15,000 

21,138 


28641  acres  of  cultivated  grass  lands  produce 

75,925  10 

2.  Improveable  grass  land. 

2800  acres  of  swamps,  among  the  dif-  ? 
ferent  farms,  at  15s.  5 

2100 

25016  improveable  wastes,  at  5s. 

6254 

27816  acres  wild,  but  improveable  grass  £ 
lands,  produce  - - - 5 

8354 

£ 84,279  10 

123,170  acres  of  hills,  unimproveable,  at  7 

7698 

1 s.  3d  per  acre  - “ 5 

179,627  acres  in  grass,  produce  - £ 91,977  10 


From  the  preceding  estimate,  if  well  founded,  it  should 

appear : 

1.  That  the  lands  under  crop  in  tillage,  amounting  to  4-3,1 17 
acres,  produce  290,4541.  Is.  6d.  being  at  the  rate  of 
about  61.  1 4s-  8d.  the  acre. 

2.  That  the  grass  lands  in  cultivation  amounting  to  28,641 
acres,  produce  at  the  rate  of  about  21.  13s.  the  acre. 

3.  That  the  lands  in  cultivation  from  tillage,  amounting  (ex- 
clusive of  fallow)  to  71758  acres,  produce  366,3791.  1 Is. 
6d.  being  at  the  rate  of  about  5l.  2s.  Id.  the  acre,  but  in- 
cluding the  fallow,  and  amounting  altogether  to  74,377 
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acres,  the  average  produce  per  acre,  would  be  about  4l. 
18s.  6d. 

4.  That  the  cultivated  lands  amounting  to  150,986  acres 
produce  16,0521.  being  at  the  rate  of  about  2s.  1-J.d.  the 
acre. 

5.  That  the  whole  lands  in  the  county,  amounting  to  243,444 
acres  produce  (including  woods  and  gardens,) 
404,9831.  11s.  6d.  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  ll.  13s. 
3d.  the  acre. 

Note,  were  the  whole  uncultivated  lands  to  be  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  produce,  they  would  be  equivalent  to  only 
3260  acres  in  cultivation. 

Besides  the  produce  of  land,  there  is  also  to  be  accounted 
for,  the  produce  of  minerals,  fisheries,  manufactures,  com* 
merce,  and  buildings. 

1 

Minerals.  These  may  be  limited  exclusively  to  lime- 
stone ; for  although  there  are  immense  quarries  of  granite, 
of  freestone  and  other  building  stone,  I know  of  no  instance 
where  any  of  them  afford  a revenue  beyond  the  price  of  the 
labour  of  carrying  them  away.  The  limestone,  (see  chap. 
XIII.)  is  supposed  to  be  sold  yearly,  to  the  extent  of  35,000 
bolls,  which  at  2s.  9d  will  amount  to  48121.  10s. 

Fisheries.  These  are  divided  into  the  salmon  and  into 
the  white  fisheries.  The  first  is  rented  at  about  27001.  and 
the  produce  may  be  stated  as  in  chap.  XVI.  at  double  that 
sum,  or  54001.  The  white  fishery  is  there  stated  as  pro- 
ducing 60001.  In  all  11,4001. 

Manufactures.  The  product  of  these  I should  esti- 
mate at  merely  what  the  manufacturers  themselves  expend 
yearly,  for  I do  not  imagine  that  this  class  of  the  communi- 
ty in  this  county  is  in  the  habit  of  accumulating  wealth.  In 
chap.  XVII.  their  expenditure  is  stated,  as  there  explained, 
from  probable  conjecture,  the  country  mechanics  at  34l.  12s. 
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and  the  towns'  mechanics  at  371.  4s.  each  family,  yearly. 
As  almost  all  the  country  tradesmen  draw  a part  of  their 
revenue  from  their  labour  in  husbandry,  I shall  deduct  one 
sixth  part  on  that  account,  leaving  281.  16s.  8d.  as  the 
amount  of  their  earnings  at  their  particular  professions, — 
56,8011.  13s.  4d.  The  number  of  towns’  mechanics  I 
should  suppose  may  be  stated  at  three  fifths  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  there,  or  660  families,  hence  24,5521.  In 
all  81,3531.  13s.  4d.  This  I conceive  to  be  the  addition  to 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  by  their  labour  and  ingenuity. 
The  raw  material  itself  is  not  included  here,  because  if  it  has 
been  obtained  in  this  county,  as  in  wool,  flax,  hides  or 
timber,  it  is  already  included  in  the  preceding  estimate  of 
produce  from  land,  or  if  it  has  been  imported  from  other 
places,  it  will  make  no  part  of  the  produce  of  this  county, 
which  is  the  present  objefl  of  investigation. 

Commerce.  The  profit  or  produce  arising  from  this 
branch,  I conceive  to  be  the  addition  to  the  original  price  of 
the  various  articles  sold  in  the  county  by  its  merchants  and 
little  traders.  This  will  not  be  stated  here,  but  will  fall 
more  correflly  to  be  deduced  from  the  price  of  the  different 
goods  imported  when  these  are  stated  contra  the  exports. 
There  is  also  a profit  on  exported  crop  and  cattle ; but 
neither  does  this  fall  to  be  stated  here,  for  in  the  value  put 
on  these,  the  price  is  estimated,  not  at  what  the  ultimate 
consumer  will  have  to  pay,  but  only  what  the  grower  or 
breeder  in  this  county  receives. 

Buildings.  This  at  first  view  might  seem  to  be  a sub- 
jefl  that  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a produce,  being  altogether 
stationary  and  incapable  of  encrease.  But  as  houses  have 
required  a capital  to  ereft  them  and  yield  a yearly  rent,  they 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  In  a former  part  of  this 
work,  chap.  XVII.  they  are  stated  as  an  incumbent  expcnce 

on  the  inhabitants  to  the  extent  of  14,2901.  Here  they  may 

3 N 2 
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be  stated  at  the  same  rate,  as  an  income  or  produce  to  the 
owners. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  PRODUCE. 

f Wheat,  the  produce  appears  to  7 r 7 
Not  in-  I be  yearly  - - - ^ " ’ 

eluding  < Bailey  or  Bear  - - 58, 248 

straw.  Oats  - 107,995  4 

_Peas  and  Beans  - - 6,064  16 

Straw  of  the  preceding  grain  - 16,924  1 6 

Potatoes  - _ 1.5,312 


The  seed  of  all  the  above  - 36,326 


Turnip  - - 29,481  12 

Flax  ...  4,720 

Grassland  - - 91,977  10 

Gardens  - - 7,552 

Lesser  live  stock  from  offal  - 7,500 


Wood  lands  - - 7,500 

Minerals  - 4,812  10 

Fisheries  - - 11,400 

Manufactures  - - 81,353  13  4 

Buildings  ■?  - 14,290 


Total  produce  yearly  * £ 515,679  6 10 

II.  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  PRODUCE. 

I shall  distinguish  this  into  two  branches  •,  Ur.  How  much 
of  it  is  disposed  of  in  the  county,  and  2 </.  How  much  is  sent 
out  of  it. 

Wheat.  In  chap.  XVII.  it  is  estimated  that  there  is 
consumed  in  the  county,  the  bread  of  3440  bolls,  which  at 
the  estimated  rate  of  21.  the  boll  is  - £ 6880* 

Exported  3671  bolls,  at  21.  hence  - 7342 

Sum  as  before  - - £ 14,229 

* This  bread  is  valued  however  at  8945I.  9s.  But  this  includes  the  miller’a 
and  the  baiter's  ('refit,  together  with  the  expence  of  manufacture. 
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Barley  or  Bear.  Consumed  in  the  county  as  in  chap. 
XVII.  In  malt  1500  bolls,  at  ll.  4s.  hence  £ 1S00 


Meal  and  hulled  barley,  12,784.  do. 

15,340 

16 

The  horses  get  perhaps  1500.  do. 

1800 

Value  used  in  the  county 

18,940 

16 

Exported  32,756  bolls  at  11.  4s. 

39,307 

4 

Sum  as  before 

£ 58,248 

Oats.  Consumed  in  meal  at  home  ^ 
38,924  bolls,  at  11.  4s.  hence  - 5 

- £ 46,708 

16 

The  horses  may  get  about  9260  B. 

11,112 

Value  used  in  the  county 

£ 57,820 

16 

Exported,  41,812  bolls,  at  11.  4s.  hence 

- 50,174 

8 

Sum  as  before  - 

£ 107,995 

4 

Beans  and  Peas.  Consumed  in  the! 

% ; ' 

county  by  horses,  perhaps  1500  bolls,  > 
at  11.  4s.  hence  - - 3 

£ 1800 

> 

Exported,  3554  bolls,  at  11.  4s. 

- 4264 

16 

Sum  as  before 

- £ 6064 

16 

Potatoes.  Exported,  the  produce  of  ? 
perhaps  100  acres,  at  141.  Ss.  y 

£ 1440 

Used  at  home,  all  the  rest,  23,1 20  bolls,  at  12s.  1 3,872 

Sum  as  before 

£ 15,312 

Flax.  All  used  in  the  county,  value  as  before,  47201. 

Garden  produce.  All  used  in  the  county ; value  as  be- 
fore, 75521. 


Turnips  and  Grass  produce  must  be  conjoined  in  one  es- 
timate,as  to  the  disposal,  along  with  the  Straw,  for  all  these 
go  to  the  cattle  and  horses  exclusively,  without  it  being  easy- 
to  distinguish  how  far  each  goes  sepat ately.  But  the  pro- 
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portion  used  in  this  county  and  the  proportion  sent  out  of  it 
may  be  found  thus : 

1.  It  appears  from  the  estimate  in  chap.  XVII.  that  the  value 

of  cattle  sold  yearly  amounts  to  - £52,682 

2.  The  dairy  produces  yearly  - - 28,176 

3.  The  money  received  for  sheep  is  yearly  - 10,480 

4.  The  young  horses  laid  to  work  yearly  are  worth  8,645 

5.  The  hay  sold  yearly  is  estimated  at  - 5,400 

Sum  - j £ 105,383 

From  the  same  chap,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  butchers 
meat  used  in  the  county  is  - - £12,775 

And  of  milk  butter  and  cheese  - - J 6,436 

And  the  young  horses  retained  are  worth  - 8645 

Retained  in  the  county  - - 37,856 

Exported  of  course  - * 67,527 

Sum  as  above  - - £ 105,383 


But  this  is  not  the  sum  of  these  different  parts  of  produce, 
for  as  in  the  preceding  pages, 

The  grass  is  estimated  at  - - 91,977  10 , 

The  turnips  at  ...  29,481  12 

And  straw  at  - - 16,924  1 6 


Total  sum  * 138,383  3 6 

Dedutt  exported  - 67,527 


Of  course  used  it  home 

The  value  of  the  above  enumerated 
produce  used  at  home  is 

The  remainder  goes  to  account  of 
grass  and  straw  consumed  by 
horses  - 


£ 70,856  13  6 
37,856 

£ 33,000  $ 6 
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Woods.  Valued  at  75001.  \ exported  - £ 1875 
Used  at  home  - r - 5625 

jC  7500 

£ 5000 
2500 

Sum  as  before  - L.  7500 

Minerals.  All  used  at  home,  value  as  before  L.  4812  12 

Fisheries.  Used  at  home.  See  chap.  XVI.  L.  3144 
Exported  - 8256 

L.  11,400 

Manufactures.  I have  hardly  any  data  from  •which  to 
estimate  what  proportion  is  used  at  home  and  what  export- 
ed. It  seems  only  so  far  certain  that  the  work  of  all  the 
taylors,  shoemakers,  wrights,  smiths,  masons,  millers,  &c. 
is  laid  out  exclusively  towards  the  accommodation  of  the 
people  in  the  county,  and  should  be  stated  as  used  at  home. 
The  exported  articles  of  manufacture  seem  merely  to  be 
threads,  yarn  and  some  webs  of  coarse  linens,  and  a 
small  export  of  coarse  woollen  cloths.  I should  conjeCture 
that  on  the  whole  there  may  be  one  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
manufactures,  that  may  be  stated  as  exported,  and  the  re- 
mainder used  at  home : 

Hence,  exported  - - 16,270  14  8 

Used  at  home  - - 65,082  18  8 

Sum  as  before  - L 81,353  13  4 

Note.  This  is  not  the  aCtual  value  of  the  manufactured  goods,, 
but  merely  that  addition  which  they  have  acquired  to  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  bv  the  labour  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 


Sum  as  before 

Eesser  live  stock  produce  75501. 
Used  at  home  two  thirds 
Exported,  one  third 
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Buildings.  Whatever  revenue  or  accommodation  may 
be  derived  from  the  houses  in  this  county,  may  all  be  set 
down  as  used  in  it.  I know  of  no  instance  of  rent  being 
paid  for  these  to  any  person  residing  out  of  the  county. 


RECAPITULATION  of  DISPOSAL  of  PRODUCE. 


At  Home. 

Exported. 

Total. 

L. 

S.D. 

L. 

S.  D. 

L. 

S. 

B 

Wheat 

6,880 

7,342 

14,222 

Barley 

18,940 

16 

39,307 

4 

58,248 

Oats 

57,820 

16 

50,174 

8 

107,y95 

4 

Beans  and  Peas 

1,800 

4,264 

16 

6,064 

16 

Potatoes 

13,872 

1,440 

15,312 

Flax 

4,720 

4,720 

Turnips,  grass'? 
and  straw  - 3 

70,856 

3 6 

67,527 

138,383 

S 

6 

36,326 

36,326 

Lesser  live  stock 

5,000 

2,500 

7,500 

Gardens 

7,552 

7,552 

Woods 

5,625 

1,875 

7,500 

Minerals 

4,812 

10 

4,812 

10 

Fisheries 

3,144 

8,256 

11,400 

Manufactures  - 

65,082 

18  8 

16,270 

14  8 

81,353 

13 

4 

Buildings 

1 4,290 

14,290 

plG,722  4 2 198,957  2 8 515,679  6 10 


Should  the  above  estimate  be  correct,  it  should  appear, 
that  of  the  produce  of  the  county,  there  will  remain,  after 
what  is  consumed  in  it,  goods  to  the  value  of  198,9571.  2s. 
8d.  to  be  sent  out  of  it  to  purchase  such  other  necessaries  or 
luxuries  as  the  county  itself  does  not  produce.  Whether 
this  may  be  sufficient  or  not,  I have  no  means  of  accurately 
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ascertaining.  But  in  chap.  XVII.  in  the  estimate  of  neces- 
saries required  for  the  people  of  this  county,  the  following 
importations  seem  to  be  indispensable. 


1.  In  addition  to  the  home  brewery,  there 
is  required  of  malt  liquor  to  the  value  of 

2.  Wine  and  spirits 

3.  Tea  and  sugar 

4.  Other  groceries,  such  as  salt,  soap,  to- 
bacco, See. 

5.  Sea-borne  coal 

G.  Tear  and  wear  of  clothes  and") 
furniture  762911.  Us.  4d.  ! 

Deduct  one  half  of  home  manu-  f 
fattures*  32,5411.  9s.  4d.  j 


£ 9.362  10  0 

14,90.8  13  4 
25,329  10 

24,451  9 8 

13,674. 

43,750  2 


Sum  of  these  imports  - x - £,131,676  5 

From  this  will  fall  to  be  discounted  the 
trader  or  shop-keeper’s  profit,  gained  by 
people  residing  in  the  county.  Probably 
15  per  cent,  on  one  half  of  the  articles. 

The  other  half  being  purchased  in  retail 
from  shop-keepers  residing  out  of  the 
county;  hence  - - - £ 9S25  14  4$ 


Still  thete  remains  - - - £ 121,850  10  7-r 


But  there  are  many  other  expensive  articles  of  import, 
particularly  for  the  support  of  agriculture,  such  as  lime, 
about  90,000  bolls,  and  the  seeds  of  grass,  flax  and  turnip, 

also  much  iron,  flax,  timber,  and  building  materials,  not 

3 O 

• Thsrc  cannot  well  he  more  than  the  half  of  home  maru^dlurcd  goods 
that  go  towards  the  clothing  and  furniture  of  the  people  ol  this  county. 
For  besides  the  quantity  exported,  the  smiths  and  Wrights  corn  ibute  very 
little  to  these  purpr,  i,  whilst  the  ma.ons  and  millers,  butohe-s  ai  d bakers, 
contribute  nothing.  Almost  the  only  manofadhtre: s who  ior.-t  in  the  cloth- 
ing arc  the  weavers,  the  taylors,  and  the  shoemakers. 
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only  for  agriculture  but  for  the  whole  county  in  general, 
That,  the  exports  may  be  able  to  accomplish  all  this,  I am 
convinced  from  the  circumstance  that  the  county  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  not  only  being  able  to  subsist  on  its  own  means, 
but  that  it  is  actually  euc teasing  in  wealth. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  some  writeVs  on  political  econo- 
my, that  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
12  millions,  is  fed  by  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen,  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  two  millions  only.  From  this  it  should 
seem  that  the  people  employed  in  agriculture  raise  not  only 
as  much  provision  as  serves  themselves,  but  as  much  as  will 
feed  five  times  as  many  more  inhabitants.  That  this  may 
be  the  faCt  in  general  over  the  whole  island,  is  not  meant 
here  to  be  either  affirmed  or  denied ; I shall  only  endeavour 
to  ascertain  what  surplus  food  the  Kincardineshire  husband- 
men actually  produce. 

Subtracting  ftom  the  preceding  estimate,  the  value  of  the 
woods,  the  minerals,  the  manufactures,  the  fisheries,  and 
buildings,  amounting  in  all  to  ,£1 19,356  3s.  4d.  there  will 
remain  value  to  the  extent  of  ,£396,323  3s.  6d.  of  pro- 
duce of  land  convertible  into  food  for  man,  either  direCtly 
or  indireCtly,  being  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
which  depends  on  the  exertions  of  the  husbandmen,  and  is 
liable  to  be  augmented  or  diminished  by  their  labour.  What 
proportion  of  this  is  consumed  by  themselves,  or  what  pro- 
portion is  equivalent  to  their  maintenance  will  appear  as  un- 
der, after  subtracting  the  food  unavoidably  required  to 
maintain  the  horses  employed  in  husbandly — and  the  seed 
indispensibly  required  for  the  land.  These  two  articles 
amount  to  as  under  : 

1.  The  horses  food  as  before  estimated  is  £ 45,040 

2.  The  seed  - 36,326 

Sum  r-  - £ 81,366 
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Which  subtrafted  from  the  gross  produce  a(  land,  leaves 
314,9571.  3s.  6d.  as  food,  either  to  the  husbandmen  them- 
selves or  to  be  sold  to  the  community  or  giveu  in  exchange 
for  other  commodities  that  may  be  required. 

The  number  of  people  who  live  by  husbandry,  and  from 
whose  labour  the  above  produce  is  derived,  is  estimated  in 
Chap  XVI  to  be  2980  families,  and  who  themselves  re* 
quire  the  following  articles  of  provision  and  other  necessaries, 
as  stated  in  Chap.  XVII. 


Wheat  in  bread,  to  the  value  of  - f 1684 

Bear,  in  meal  or  hulled  barley  - . 5364 

Oats,  in  meal  - 30,336 

Potatoes,  estimated  at  four  bolls  each  family  - 7,152 

Dairy  produce,  in  proportion  to  their  number  - 8,481 

Garden  vegetables  according  to  the  ground  ? 

they  occupy,  about  - - ' - j ~ ' 'i,  AA 

Butchers  meat,  one  eighth  of  the  whole  - 1,597 

Fish,  one  eighth  of  the  whole  - - 398 

Poultry,  eggs,  &c.  one  third  of  the  whole  - 1,666 

Tea  and  sugar  as  per  estimate'  - - 6,890 

Malt  liquor,  one  sixth  of  the  whole  * 1,893 

Salt,  according  to  their  number  - - 2,900 

Spirits,  as  estimated  - 4,026 

Tobacco,  at  one  half  the  average  proportion  * 1,937 

Soap,  starch,  at  their  proportion,  candles  one  fourth  do.  2,990 
Fuel,  as  per  estimate  - 5,640 

House  rent,  as  per  estimate  - - 6,040 

Medicine  and  law,  conjefhire  - - 1,500 

Clothing,  and  tear  and  wear  at  f of  all  the  above  - 31,331 


Sum 


£ 123,325 
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From  the  dispojeable  produce  as  above,  viz.  £3 14,957  3 6 
Take  the  sum  required  to  maintain  the 
husbandmen  - - 

Remains  - £ 189,632  3 6* 

This  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  other  4508  families 
in  the  same  manner,  being  at  the  rate  of  421.  Is.  Id  each. 
But  if  the  question  be  how  much  will  it  require  for  food 
alone,  without  either  lodging  or  clothing,  it  will  from  the 
above  appear  to  be  88,3541. ; and  this  deducted  from  the 
produce,  will  leave  226,6031.  3s.  6d.  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  7645  additional  families  in  the  same  man- 
ner, being  at  the  rate  of  291.  12s.  lOd.  each. 

Or,  if  it  is  the  mere  necessaiies  of  life  only,  without  eith- 
er lodging,  clothing,  fuel  or  extraneous  luxuries  that  are 
required,  and  limited  to  the  first  12  articles  in  the  preceding 
list,  from  wheat. to  salt  inclusive,  it  would  amount  to  7 1 8611. 
and  thus  leave  213,1 141.  3s.  6d.  for  the  like  food  to  otheis, 
which  would  support  10,062  additional  families,  being  at 
the  rate  of  24l.  3s.  3d.  each. 

A fmther  deduction  still,  might  perhaps  be  made  by  set- 
ting aside  the  tea  and  sugar.  I am  doubtful  however,  whe- 
ther this  would  be  altogether  a saving,  or  even  a saving  to 
any  perceptible  extent.  Tea  and  sugar  perhaps  save  no 
bread,  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they  save  the  con- 
sumption of  a considerable  deal  of  malt  liquor,  and  prob- 
ably some  meat.  They  are  luxuries  unquestionably,  but  it 

* This  ha?  to  account  for  .the  following  disbursement?-  x.  Rent.  2.  Seeds 
purchased,  viz.  of  clover  and  other  grass  seeds,  turnip  and  lint  seed.  3.  Tear 
ar.d  wear  of  implements.  4 Incidental  expcnccs.  5.  Casualties  among  the 
livestock.  6.  Renewal  of  horses.  7.  Purchase  of  lime.  8.  Repairs  of  houses. 

9 Direct  taxes,  and  10.  Assistant  services  from  the  country  mechanics  in 
harvest  arid  other  busy  times.  The  sum  required  to  maintain  the  husband- 
men and  their  families  being  merely  for  food  and  raiment;  fael  and  lodging. 


125,325 
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does  not  follow  that  they  are  useless,  or  even  superfluous 
nourishment.  It  would  be  a most  extravagant  waste  indeed 
if  they  were  so.  For  if  the  whole  kingdom  were  to  use  the 
same  proportion  of  these  articles,  as  are  consumed  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, it  would  amount  to  more  than  two  parts  in 
Jifteen  of  all  the  meat  and  drink  consumed  in  it. 


FINIS. 
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NATIVE  IRON. 

Referred  to  in  page  38. 

This  mineral  substance  which  may  be  called  native-iron , 
is  found  only  on  one  particular  field  on  the  lands  of  Balna- 
kettle,  in  the  parish  of  Fettercaim.  The  field  consists  of 
from  six  to  eight  acres,  and  is  partly  dry  and  partly  wet 
land  intermixed,  but  all  arable,  and  is  kept  in  tillage,  and  in 
pasture  alternately,  in  its  course  with  the  rest  of  the  farm. 
It  is  also  elevated  considerably  above  the  conterminous  land. 
It  is  on  the  dry  parts  only  of  this  field  that  the  iron-stone  is 
found. 

It  has  been  found  there  time  immemorial,  yet  without  ex- 
citing any  notice  as  being  a curiosity  or  any  thing  at  all  ex- 
traordinary. The  people  however  on  the  farm  have  been  all 
along  in  the  piaffice  of  using  it  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  making  it  into  razors  and  knives,  but  more  especially  horse 
shoe  nails,  for  although  some  of  it  is  hard  and  brittle  like 
steel,  yet  part  of  it  also  is  very  adhesive  and  tough,  like  to 
the  most  malleable  of  iron.  But  whether  these  different 
qualities  are  peculiar  to  different  pieces,  or  whether  the  dis- 
tinction arises  from  accidental  circumstances  in  the  manu- 
facturing, has  not  been  ascertained.  It  may  be  remarked 
further,  that  it  is  not  found  in  strata,  nor  in  rock,  but  in 
loose  and  detached  pieces,  of  from  one  fourth  of  a pound 
weight  to  one  and  a half  or  two  pounds  weight,  among  the 
soil,  as  it  is  occasionally  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

The  process  of  converting  it  into  use,  is  very  simple,  for  it 
is  rendered  malleable  by  heating  it  in  a smith’s  forge,  like  to 
any  piece  of  ordinary  iron.  It  has  indeed  a great  resem- 
blance to  a piece  of  rusty  bar-iron,  or  rather  to  pig-iron,  for 
it  J^ears  evident  marks  of  having  been  once  in  a state  of  fu- 
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sion.  In  appearance  it  is  like  to  a piece  of  dough  or  leaven 
all  blistered  over,  and  as  unshapely  as  if  it  has  been  poured 
out  from  a ladle  accidentally,  or  without  any  regard  to  or- 
der. There  are  no  iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor 
the  smallest  indication  of  iron  ore,  nor  the  most  remote  tra- 
dition of  any  having  been  either  found  or  used,  unless  it  be 
this  particular  species,  insulated  by  itself  and  confined  to 
this  particular  field. 

It  requires  only  a moderate  heat  to  make  it  malleable,  and 
must  be  hammered  cautiously,  for  it  falls  fast  down  into  an 
earthy  looking  substance,  like  to  a burnt  limestone,  when  it 
first  begins  to  expand.  The  smith  judges  from  the  sound 
emitted  on  the  anvil,  what  part  is  dross  and  what  part  is 
metal,  which  last  he  collects  bit  by  bit  from  the  broken 
mass,  and  then  beats  them  all  into  one  piece,  after  a new 
gentle  heating.  The  quantity  of  iron  thus  obtained  from  a 
stone  is  various.  In  some  instances  it  is  equal  to  half  of  the 
original  weight,  but  most  generally  about  a third  part ; what 
I saw  myself  did  not  exceed  a fifth  part.  But  in  a trial  of 
it  lately  made  in  1809,  some  pieces  produced  five  parts  in 
six  of  pure  iron — and  others  none  at  all.  It  is  the  largest 
pieces  tbat  are  richest  in  proportion.  The  smaller  pieces 
seem  to  be  corroded  by  rust.  It  may  be  remarked  also  while 
it  is  beating  down  after  being  first  heated,  it  emits  a very 
offensive  sulphureous  smell. 

It  is  not  found  now  so  plentifully  as  at  first.  In  the 
course  of  tilling  the  field,  the  ploughman  will  hardly  be 
able  to  discover  more  than  40  or  50  pieces.  Formerly  it  . 
could  have  been  had  in  barrowfuls,  in  the  course  of  a single 
yoking  or  in  ploughing  half  an  acre,  and  some  pieces  so 
large  as  to  require  both  hands  to  lift. 

The  origin  of  this  metallic  substance  seems  to  be  utterly 
inexplicable,  unless  with  the  vulgar  in  all  ages,  we  are  to 
believe  that  such  substances  fall  occasionally  from  the  moon  ; 
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a notion  which  however  unlettered  it  may  seem,is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  entertained  by  philosophers  themselves.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  this  pig-iron-like  substance  becoming  malleable 
with  so  very  little  heating  and  work,  is  so  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  pig-iron  itself  as  may  almost  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  must  be  some  ultra  terrene  matter,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  makes  it 
seem  probable  that  it  must  have  been  originally  not  inherent 
in  the  soil,  but  adventitious. 

Appendix,  N°.  II.  referred  to  in  page  39,  has  since  writ- 
ing this  survey,  been  inserted  in  the  farmers  magazine,  N°. 
, and  of  course  could  not  be  inserted  here* 

N°.  III.  Referred  to  in  page  201. 

Copy  Charter  of  the  Provost,  Baillies,  and 
Counsellers  of  the  Borough  of  Inverbervie. 

James  VI. 

Know  ye  because  we  clearly  understand  that  our  most 
noble  progenitors  of  blessed  memory,  anciently  beyond  the 
memory  of  man,  and  especially  king  David,  erefred  and 
created  the  town  of  Inverbervie  in  one  free  Burgh  Royal, 
with  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  a free  burgh,  and  hav- 
ing full  experience  of  the  good  services  rendered  and  per- 
formed to  us  and  our  predecessors,  by  the  burgesses  and 
inhabitants  of  the  said  burgh  of  Inverbervie,  and  their  pre- 
decessors, and  that  we  may  render  to  them  and  their  sue 
cessors,  good  reason  for  continuing  for  the  future  in  same, 
wherefore,  and  for  divers  other  great  respe&s  moving  us, 
we  have  ratified  and  approved,  and  for  us  and  our  successors 
for-ever  confirm,  all  and  singular  the  ancient  charters,  in- 
feftments,  gifts,  titles,  licences,  privileges  and  immunities, 
whatever  made  and  granted  by  our  said  noble  progenitors 
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to  our  said  burgh  of  Inverbervie  and  inhabitants  thereof, 
and  their  predecessor*  and  successors,  with  the  whole  lands, 
fishings,  yearly  rents,  and  other  privileges  therein  specified, 
with  their  whole  contents  of  whatever  date  or  dates  the 
■same  are  which  we  hold  as  expressed  in  this  present  char- 
ter, moreover  we  with  consent  of  David,  Leyton  of  Par- 
broath,  accomptant  of  our  treasury,  we  of  our  own  free 
will  and  proper  motives,  have  made,  constituted,  created 
and  erefted,  and  incorporated,  and  by  these  presents  for  us 
and  our  successors,  make,  constitute,  create,  erett  and  in- 
corporate all  and  whole  the  foresaid  town  and  burgh  of  In- 
verbervie, with  the  whole  houses,  biggings,  tenements, 
wastes,  yards,  acres  with  tofts,  crofts,  and  others  lying  wi- 
thin the  burgh  roods  and  territories  thereof,  together  with 
the  free  harbour  of  the  said  burgh,  into  one  free  burgh, 
with  a free  port  to  be  called  in  all  time  coming,  the  burgh 
of  Inverbervie,  and  we  have  given,  granted,  assigned,  dis- 
poned and  incorporated,  by  this  present  charter,  for  us  and 
our  successors,  give,  dispone  and  incorporate  to  our  said 
burgesses  thereof  and  their  successors  in  property  and  heri- 
tage, all  and  whole  the  foiesaid  houses,  biggings,  tene- 
ments, wastes,  yards,  acres,  mills,  tofts,  crofts  and  others 
lying  within  the  said  burgh  roods,  infield  and  outfield  lands, 
with  all  the  other  lands,  far  and  near,  parts,  pendicles  and 
pertinents  of  the  same  thereto  belonging,  or  that  can  right- 
ly belong  thereto,  and  with  all  the  common  pasture  and  free 
ingress  and  egress  thereto,  and  with  the  whole  fishings  as 
well  white  as  red  on  the  shore  of  bervie,  and  in  the  water 
thereof,  together  with  the  whole  customs  and  anchorage  of 
the  said  harbour  of  Inverbervie,  and  especially  the  assess 
boll  and  other  customs  of  the  foresaid  Port  of  Inverbervie, 
and  also  with  the  whole  other  previleges,  immunities,  and 
freedoms  whatever,  wherein  the  said  burgesses,  inhabitants 
of  the  said  burgh  and  their  predecessors,  were  in  the  pea- 
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ceable  possession,  use  at  any  time  heretofore  preceding  the 
datejof  these  presents,  to  possess;  moreover  as  we  are  sensi- 
ble that  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  said  burgh  and  their 
predecessors,  were  in  the  peaceable  possession  for  a long 
time  past  memory  of  man,  of  the  common  property  thereto 
belonging  to  our  said  burgh,  within  bounds,  marks,  march- 
es, underwritten,  viz.  Beginning  at  the  water  mouth  of  Ber- 
vie  to  the  east,  and  from  thence  going  south-ward  towards 
the  west,  to  the  sea  shore,  till  it  comes  to  a place  called 
Kilbart-knap,  and  from  thence  going  from  Windgateholm 
westward  to  a cairn  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  of  Pickeman, 
and  from  the  said  cairn  west  by  south  to  the  burn  or  water 
above  the  hill,  called  Shackelhill,  and  from  the  said  water 
and  hill  lineally  towards  the  south  side,  going  westward  to 
a large  rock  called  Craiggarbal,  and  from  the  south  side 
thereof,  still  going  westward  to  the  entry  of  the  den  called 
Carlenden,  and  from  thence  keeping  the  lower  side  of  the 
How,  thence  to  an  other  white  rock  at  the . head  thereof 
and  from  thence  westward  to  a place  called  Kingseat,  and 
from  thence  north-west  to  another  cairn  called  Jacksfield, 
and  from  thence  going  eastward  as  far  as  wind  and  weather 
shores  to  the  head  of  the  burn,  called  Banff-bum,  and  keep- 
ing the  lower  end  thereof,  commonly  called  the  How,  to 
the  den  called  Mars  den,  and  from  the  said  den  lineally 
eastward  and  southward  to  a ford  called  the  How-ford, 
and  from  thence  going  eastward  to  three  springs,  and  from 
thence  going  to  the  head  of  the  latch  called  Maggies  Col- 
lacke,  and  keeping  the  lower  end  of  the  common  How  to 
the  burn,  called  the  burn  of  Peattie,  and  keeping  the  lower 
part  of  the  said  how  of  the  said  burn  of  Peattie  to  tire  north- 
ward, till  it  enters  into  the  water  of  Bervie,  and  keeping 
still  the  said  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  den  of  Dindoudrum, 
and  from  the  said  den  mouth,  water  commonly  called,  cros- 
sing the  water  going  northward  to  the  head  of  the  rivulet 
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called  the  Slaugattie  stripe,  and  going  down  throw  the  said 
rivulet  to  the  mouth  of  the  said  water  of  Bervie.  Where- 
fore we  of  our  certain  knowledge  and  proper  motive,  with 
advice  foresaid  have  given,  granted  and  disponed  to  our 
said  burgh  of  Inverbervie,  and  to  the  provost,  baillies, 
counsellors,  free  burgesses  and  inhabitants  thereof,  and  their 
successors,  full  right,  title  and  privilege,  of  the  free  com- 
monty  in  the  whole  lands  above  mentioned,  within  the 
bounds,  mitths  and  marches  thereof  above  recorded  for 
ever;  with  free  and  full  power  to  the  free  burgesses  of  our 
said  burgh  of  Inverbervie,  and  their  successors,  of  making, 
choosing,  constituting  and  creating  a Provost,  Baillies,  Dean 
©f  Guild  Treasurer,  Councellors,  Burgesses,  officers,  and 
all  other  hecessary  members  whatever,  within  the  said 
burgh,  for  the  ruling  and  governing  thereof,  together  with 
the  full  power  to  the  burgesses  of  the  said  burgh,  for  the 
time  being,  duly  elected,  created,  received  and  admitted,  of 
having  the  freedom  from  the  counsellors  and  inhabitants,  &c, 
of  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of  merchandize  by  sea  and 
land,  within  our  kingdom,  or  any  other  kingdom  or  coun- 
tries that  shall  to  them  seem  fit ; and  also  with  power  to  the 
said  provost,  baillies,  and  counsellors,  of  the  said  burgh, 
and  their  successors,  of  having  admitting,  receiving  and 
kept,  within  the  said  burgh,  bakers,  brewers,  butchers, 
fishers,  taylors,  linen  weavers,  wrights,  shoemakers,  and 
all  other  necessary  tradesmen,  to  the  liberty  of  the  said 
burgh  and  of  building,  having  and  keeping  within  the  said 
burgh,  a court  house  and  market  cross,  and  a market  on 
Thursday  weekly,  together  with  two  free  markets  in  the 
year,  viz.  upon  the  Thursday  preceding  the  19th  day  of  the 
month  of  May,  and  upon  the  Thursday  preceding  the  19th 
day  of  the  month  of  September  annually,  with  power  to 
collect  and  uplift  the  profits  and  customs  thereof,  for  the 
common  good  of  the  said  buigh,  and  also  of  intromitting, 
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collecting  and  receiving,  all  and  singular  the  anchorages 
an^l  customs  of  the  foresaid  port  of  our  burgh,  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  land,  and  especially  the  assess  boll,  and  all  the 
other  customs  to  be  applyed  for  the  common  good  of  the 
said  burgh,  and  moreover,  with  power  to  the  provost  and 
baillies  of  the  said  burgh,  and  their  successors,  of  taking 
and  giving  resignations  of  all  and  singular  lands,  tenements, 
wastes,  gardens,  yearly  rents,  tofts,  crofts,  burgh  roods, 
and  others  lying  within  the  foresaid  burgh,  and  receiving 
the  liberty  thereof  to  whatever  person  or  persons  having 
right  and  title  with  all  infeftements,  charters,  seizings  and 
other  necessary  evidences  ; and  of  receiving,  entering,  and 
seizing  heirs  of  defundts,  as  well  by  Breives  as  by  Haspe 
and  Staple,  and  by  earth  and  stone  of  the  ground,  or  by 
any  other  orders  observed  within  any  of  the  burghs  of  our 
realm  ; and  to  affix,  continue,  begin  and  fence  baillie  courts 
within  our  said  burgh  and  liberties  thereof,  and  to  create 
Serjeants,  Dempsters,  Clerks  and  all  other  officers  and  ne» 
cessary  members  of  court,  to  punish  transgressors  according 
to  the  laws  of  our  realm ; and  to  uplift  and  receive  the 
fines,  amercements,  bloodwits  and  escheats  of  the  said 
court,  and  apply  the  same  for  its  own  proper  use,  and  if 
need  be,  to  bind  and  distress  therefore,  and  to  make  and 
decree,  a£ls,  laws  and  statutes  and  liberties  thereof,  for  the 
preserving  good  order  and  regularity  therein,  and  to  attach, 
arrest, incarcerate  and  punish;  head,  hang,  drown  and  banish 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  realm,  together  with  Pot  and 
Gallows,  infang  theft,  outfang  theft,  and  with  power  like- 
wise to  the  said  provost  and  baillies,  to  repledge,  restore 
and  bring  back  to  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  the  said 
burgh,  any  delinquents,  inhabitants  thereof,  that  may  be 
apprehended  and  brought  before  our  justice  general,  or 
other  justices,  or  before  any  other  judge  or  judges  what- 
ever ; and  to  find  and  perform  caution  of  collerath  for  da-; 
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ing  justice  to  the  parties  complaining,  in  terms  of  law,  and 
generally  every  other  thing,  to  do,  use,  and  exercise  in  the 
same  manner,  and  especially  in  all  respects  within  the  pri- 
vilege%  immunities  and  freedoms,  as  any  other  free  Burgh 
■within  our  kingdom,  to  be  holden  and  had  in  the  foresaid 
burgh  of  Inverbervie,  with  all  and  singular  the  lands  of  us 
and  our  successors  in  feu,  some  and  free  burgone  for  ever 
by  right  ways,  upon  rendering  yearly  the  said  provost, 
baillies,  counsellors  and  treasurer  of  our  said  burgh,  and 
their  successors,  to  us  and  our  successors,  and  to  the  ae- 
comptantof  our  treasurer,  Chamberlin  and  refior,  the  sum 
of  three  pounds  fourteen  shillings  of  the  nsnal  money  of 
our  kingdom,  in  our  exchequer,  at  the  feast  dr  term  of 
Martinmas  in  winter,  together  with  the  service  of  one  free 
burgher  only  ; 4th.  Nwr.  1595. 

The  following  letter  respefling  the  burning  of  Bervie, 
and  other  circumstances  concerning  that  town,  is  in  answef 
to  the  author’s  inquiries. 

Kinneffy  5th  March , 1803. 

Sir, 

I had  a message  from  you  the  other  day,  desiring  to 
know  what  I had  heard  or  read  of  the  burning  of  Bervie, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  I shall  endeavour  to  satis- 
fy you  on  the  subject. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  in  a ferment  at  that 
time,  and  queen  Mary  imprisoned  by  a party  of  the  nobility, 
tinder  pretence  of  religion,  though  the  real  cause  was  more 
probably  the  desire  of  dividing  the  rich  church  lands  among 
themselves ; and  James  Stewart,  the  queens  natural  brother, 
created  by  her  earl  of  Murray,  a very  ambitious  Baron,  was 
by  this  party  chosen  regent  of  the  Kingdom,  about  the  year 
1567.  He  some  little  time  after,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  arrived  at  Bervie,  where 
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cot  being  received  with  the  honour  that;  he  thought  his  due, 
he  set  the  town  in  a flame.  The  probable  reason  of  Bervie 
being  on  the  Catholic  side,  might  be  owing  to  the  influence 
of  a monastry  (but  of  what  order  I never  could  discover) 
that  stood  in  this  town,  and  which  might  have  kept  the 
people  staunch  to  the  party  of  the  queen,  and  of  tire  an- 
cient church.  This  would  still  farther  exasperate  the  regent 
against  them. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  townsmen  of  Bervie  were 
the  first  in  the  kingdom  who  began  the  practice  of  salting 
and  drying  haddocks  in  the  present  manner,  and  which, 
from  this  circumstance  are  still  called,  in  many  places,  Bervie 
haddocks. 

At  a small  distance  eastward  from  the  town,  on  the  lands 
of  Kinghornie,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  spot,  (but  without  one 
stone  of  the  building  remaining  that  was  afterwards  ere  'fed), 
where  David  Bruce  with  his  queen  landed,  in  1342,  from 
France.  Here  high  mass  was  sung — the  spot  consecrated 
and  granted,  for  building  a chapel  royal,  when  he  after- 
wards eretted  Bervie  into  a royal  burgh. 

The  above  are  all  that  I have  heard  of  or  read  relating 
to  your  inquiries. 

I am,  &c. 

Signed  David  Niddrie. 

Addressed  Mr  Robertson, 

Muirton. 

N°.  IV.  Referred  to  in  page  209. 

Translation  of  the  King’s  Charter  to  Lord 
Gardenston,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Village 
of  Laurencekirk. 

George  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  and  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  all  honest 
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men,  to  whom  this  our  present  chatter  cometh  greeting. 
Know  ye  that  we,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  James 
Montgomery,  esq.  lord  chief  baron  of  our  exchequer, 
in  that  part  of  our  said  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland,  John  Maule,  Fletcher  Norton,  esqrs.,  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  and  Cosmo  Gordon,  esqrs , barons  of  our 
said  exchequer,  have  given,  granted,  disponed,  and  by 
this  our  present  charter  confirmed,  and  by  the  tenor  hereof 
give,  pgrant,  dispone,  and  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our 
royal  successors  for  ever  confirm  to  our  beloved  Francis 
Garden  of  Johnston,  esqr.,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  and  to  his  heirs  and  aflignees,  whomsoever, 
hereditarily  and  irredeemably,  without  any  manner  of  re- 
version, redemption  or  regress,  All  and  Haill,  the  lands  of 
Johnston  and  Hill  thereof  called  Faulsonleys,  with  houses, 
offices,  gardens,  tofts,  crofts,  parts,  pendicles  and  pertinents 
thereof,  lying  in  the  barony  of  Garvock,  the  parishes  of 
Garvock  and  Conveth  respectively  and  shire  of  Kincar- 
dine. 

And  further  considering,  that  the  said  Francis  Garden 
hath  erected  a village  upon  the  said  lands,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  industry  and  promoting  manufactures,  and 
that  for  the  advancement  of  these  good  purposes,  he  desires 
and  entreats,  that  the  said  village,  so  far  as  already  built,  or 
as  shall  hereafter  be  built,  within  the  particular  bounds  and 
limits  after  specified,  should  be  erected  into  a free  and  inde- 
pendent burgh  of  barony : Therefore  we  with  advice  and 
consent  aforesaid,  &c.  have  erected,  and  by  these  presents 
do  erect  the  said  village  of  Laurencekirk,  so  far  as  already 
built,  or  hereafter  to  be  built  upon  the  said  lands  before 
disponed,  within  the  special  bounds  and  limits  afterdes- 
cribed,  viz.  within  eight  hundred  and  thirty  eight  yards  on 
each  side  of  the  king’s  highway,  which  at  this  time  forms 
the  street  of  the  said  village,  and  runs  nearly  south-west 
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and  north-east  from  the  line  which  bounds  the  lands  before 
disponed,  belonging  to  the  said  Francis  Garden  on  the 
north-east,  to  the  line  which  bounds  the  said  lands  on  the 
south-west,  which  by  these  presents  is  declared  to  be  the 
territory  of  the  burgh  of  baiony  aftermentioned  (beyond 
which  the  rights,  jurisdiction  and  privileges  conferred  upon 
the  inhabitants  and  community  thereof  shall  not  extend)  in- 
to one  whole,  free  and  independent  burgh  of  barony,  now 
and  in  all  time  coming,  to  be  called  the  burgh  of  barony  of 
Laurencekirk,  with  all  powers,  liberties,  privileges  and  juris- 
dictions whatever,  pertaining  and  belonging,  or  which  onght 
to  pertain  and  belong  to  any  free  and  independent  burgh  of 
barony  which  might  be  erected  in  Scotland  since  the  date 
of  the  aft  of  parliament,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  George  the  Second,  entitled  “ An  aft  for  taking  " 
“ away  and  abolishing  the  heritable,  jurisdictions  in  that 
u part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  &c.”  with  full 
power  and  privilege  to  the  burgesses  of  said  burgh,  to  elect 
their  own  magistrates  and  counsellors,  for  the  exercise  of 
such  jurisdiction  as  is  by  law  competent  to  such  magistrates, 
and  for  the  due  and  regular  administration  of  such  common 
good,  as  may  pertain  and  belong  to  the  said  community  in 
all  time  coming, and  for  the  better  regulating  of  said  adminis- 
tration and  police  of  the  said  burgh  of  barony,  it  is  by 
these  presents  declared,  that  the  magistracy  shall  consist  of 
one  bailie,  who  shall  have  the  legal  and  accustomed  juris- 
diction ; that  the  administration  of  any  common  good  which 
belongs  to  the  butgh  shall  be  committed  to  four  counsellors 
jointly,  with  the  said  bailie,  and  three  of  them  to  be  a 
quorum,  with  power  to  the  said  bailie  and  counsellors  and 
their  quorum,  to  make  such  bye  laws  and  regulations  as  are 
consistent  .with  the  public  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  may 
be  conducive  to  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  good 

order,  and  to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  burgh ; 
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that  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  territory  of  the  burgh  be- 
fore described,  of  legal  age,  and  having  right  to  a house 
and  garden  ground  by  a feu  or  lease  of  one  hundred  years 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  burgesses,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  elections,  and  to  elect  to  the  offices  of  magistrates 
or  counsellors ; but  under  the  following  provisions : to  wit, 
that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  elections,  or  to 
choose  a bailie,  though  having  right  as  aforesaid,  who  is 
not  a resident  burgess  ; that  tire  first  election  shall  be  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  June  next,  and  every 
future  election  shall  be  triennial,  the  hour  of  meeting  being 
eleven  in  the  forenoon.  And  we,  with  advice  and  consent 
aforesaid,  give  full  power  and  liberty  to  the  said  burgh  of 
barony,  and  to  the  administrators  of  the  said  com- 
munity, of  having  and  holding  one  weekly  market  within 
the  said  burgh,  upon  Thursday  every  week,  and  also 
of  having  one  free  annual  fair,  on  any  part  within 
the  said  burgh  of  barony,  to  begin  upon  the  first 
Weenesday  of  the  month  of  November  yearly,  and 
to  continue  for  three  days  successively,  with  power  to  the 
said  magistrates  and  counsellors  and  their  successors  in  of- 
fice to  collect,  levy  and  intromit,  with  tolls  and  customs  and 
other  duties  for  the  said  weekly  markets  and  free  fairs,  and 
to  apply  the  satae  for  the  necessary  expences  of  maintaining 
peace  and  good  order  during  the  said  markets  and  fairs,  or 
otherwise ' for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  said  communi- 
ty. 

N°.  V.  Referred  to  in  page  222. 

Extracts  from  the  Session  records  of  Aibuthnott,  taken 
’from  a manuscript,  commencing  March  6th  1G53 ; but  in  a, 
hand  not  legible  until  Septr.  1654.  It  appears  to  have  been 
kept  regularly  every  Sunday,  and  every  public  matter  record- 
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ed,  even  to  the  Insertion  of  the  minister’s  text.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a specimen  of  the  various  subjefts  entered  in  this 
parish  register ; extrafted  in  some  cases  literally,  and  in 
others,  the  substance  only. 

Septr.  17.  IG54. 

The  minister  reported  also  that  the  presbytery  ordained 
Janet  Watt  to  stand  in  sackcloth,  in  the  place  of  public  re- 
pentance, every  Sabbath  day,  until  satisfaction  be  given  to 
the  whole  congregation  for  her  scandalous  carriage. 

Septr.  24.  1654. 

Robert  Manzie  acknowledged  his  scandalous  carriage  by 
drinking,  and  was  received.  This  word  is  always  used  in 
such  cases,  and  seems  to  mean  absolved. 

Octr.  8.  1654. 

All  the  elders  report  that  they  know  nothing  to  the  con- 
travening of  the  late  aft  of  the  session,  ordaining  that  no  ale 
be  sold  in  the  change-house  on  the  Lord’s  day. 

June  17.  1655. 

Catharine  Bran  compeared  before  the  session,  and  now 
acknowledges  that  John  Sherrat  is  the  father  of  her  child. 
Note,  She  had  been  twice  before  this  examined  on  the  sub- 
jeft,  but  gave  evasive  answers.  John  Sherrat  sat  three 
Sundays  on  the  repenting  stool  for  this. 

January,  6.  1656. 

Alexr.  Kinloch  dilated  (accused)  for  absenting  himself 
from  church.  Was  afterwards  made  to  evidence  his  repen- 
tance before  the  congregation  for  it. 

April,  2a  1656. 

A solemn  fast  appointed  to  be  kept  on  Wednesday  next, 
throughout  Angus  and  Mearns,  seems  to  have  been  on  ac- 
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count  of  a dearth.  The  text  being  in  Hosea,  chap.  II.  v.  S,  > 
9,  10,  11,  12. 

June,  8.  1656. 

Intimation  made  that  the  holy  communion  was  to  be  ce- 
lebrated on  the  next  two  Sundays.  Note,  This  was  the  li- 
eu al  practice  annually.  The  total  colleftions  on  these  two 
Sundays,  and  corresponding  preaching  days,  was  39l.  7s.  3d. 
of  which  there  were  collefted  at  the  communion  tables,,  28l. 
15s.  4d- ; all  Scots  money.  But  equal  to  Sterling  of  the 
present  time. 

July,  16.  1656. 

A colleflion  of  meal  appointed  throughout  the  parish  for 
the  behoof  of  Andrew  Crag,  a poor  and  sick  man,  put  un-» 
der  the  cure  of  George  Muschal,  Physician  in  Drumlithie. 

Same  day,  Robert  Forrest  and  Robert  Thomson  being 
dilated  for  their  scandalous  carriage  in  scolding  and  striking 
one  another,  did  evidence  their  repentance  before  the  scst 
sion.  • . 

July,  23.  1656. 

A colleflion  made  amounting  to  live  merks,  for  the  relief 
of  some  Englishmen  taken  prisoners  by  Turkish  pirates. 

Augt.  31.  1656. 

Three  people  from  Cotslack  (a  village  in  the  parish)  sharp- 
ly rebuked  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  church  last 
Lord’s  day. 

Septr.  28.  1656. 

Lilias  Ker  and  John  Fettes  on  the  repentance  sfool  far 
fornication. 

Octr.  5.  1656. 

A thanksgiving  day  for  the  timely  and  seasonable  harvest. 
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March,  1.  1657. 

A fast  day  appointed  throughout  Angas  and  Mearns, 
seems  to  be  on  account  of  dearthconjoined  with  pestilence, 
the  text  being  fromAmos,  chap.  IV.  v.  8,  9,  10,  11, 12. 

March,  22.  1657. 

A representation  made  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
fishers  on  the  coast  of  the  Mearns.  Is  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  heritors. 

April,  12.  and  19. 

The  celebration  of  the  holy  communion.  The  colle&ions 
amounted  to  341.  5s.  6d.  Scots,  was  distributed  among  the 
poor,  at  the  rate  of  30s.  to  a whole  person,  and  15s.  to  a 
balj  person. 

April,  28.  1657. 

The  session  fixed  the  price  in  future  for  the  use  of  the 
parish  mortcloths,  viz.  for  the  best  36s.  Scots,  whereof  fix 
pennies  to  the  kirk  officer,  out  of  the  parish.  And  26s.  8d. 
Scots  within  the  parish  whereof  four  pennies  to  the  kirk  of- 
ficer. For  the  second  mort-doth  without  the  parish,  24s. 
Scots ; within  the  parish  20s.  Scots ; in  both  cases  four 
pennies  to  the  kirk  officer. 

May,  10.  1657. 

Two  pair  of  fornicators  began  their  sitting  on  the  repen- 
tance stool.  Continued  three  different  Sundays. 

May,  17.  1657. 

Another  ordinance  against  selling  and  buying  ale  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  under  pain  of  sitting  on  the  repentance  stool. 

May,  24.  1657. 

Andrew  Hill  dilated  for  breaking  this  law,  and  sharply 
rebuked  for  his  transgression. 
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June,  7.  1657. 

Robert  Rait  petitions  for  liberty  to  put  up  a seat  in  the 
church  to  himself,  which  on  lord  Arbuthnott’s  consent,  he 
is  allowed  to  do,  and  to  which  the  session  did  most  willing- 
ly condescend • 

June,  28.  1657. 

Other  two  women  dilated  for  fornication ; one  of  them 
appears  at  the  first  summons,  but  the  other  escapes  into  the 
adjacent  parish  of  Bervie.  Same  day  the  minister  reports 
that  the  presbytery  have  ordained  that  no  testimonials  shall 
be  given  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  session. 

Augt.  30.  1657. 

David  Chalmers  and  Archibald  Ker  dilated  for  absenting 
themselves  from  church,  and  are  ordained  to  evidence  pub- 
licly their  repentance,  which  they  did  accordingly. 

Wednesday,  Deer.  9.  1657. 

A public  fast.  Seems  to  have  been  for  pestilence.  The 
text  in  Luke,  chapt  19.  v.  4d. 

Deer.  20.  1657. 

Another  ordinance  against  buying  and  selling  ale  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  in  which,  besides  being  brought  to  a public 
rebuke  for  the  transgression  the  parties  are  to  be  fined  each 
in  3 merks.  Two  men  soon  after  punished  on  this  aft. 

April,  28.  1658. 

Two  women  in  Cotslack  dilated  for  scolding  and  curs- 
ing and  swearing.  Are  sharply  rebuked,  the  youngest 
for  two  different  days,  because  of  her  wrestling  with  her 
aged  mother,  and  striving  to  take  her  plaid  from  her  against 
her  will. 

May,  23.  1658. 

Other  two  people  from  the  same  place  rebuked  for  the 
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like  offence.  In  this  case  it  was  a man  and  a woman.  The 
name  of  the  whole  gang  is  mentioned. 

June  6.  1658. 

Another  pair  of  the  same  kind  from  Alpitty,  and  other 
four  Sundays  in  that  summer,  the  whole  of  the  above  ran- 
dies were  brought  before  the  Seflion  for  Sabbath  breaking. 

Octr.  3.  1658. 

Katherine  Bran  again  on  the  repentance  stool  for  fornica- 
tion, as  also  her  paramour  David  Young.  „ 

Feb.  27.  1659. 

Collected  41.  13.,  for  the  relief  of  some  Polonian  exiles. 

* 

Aug.  7.  1659. 

A fast  kept  in  Angus  and  Mearns.  Seems  to  have  been 
for  a pestilence,  the  text  being  the  9.  chap,  of  Ezekiel.  An- 
other solemn  fast  on  the  30.  of  Nov.  text,  Hosea,  14.  v.  1. 
2.  3.  Several  fornicators  and  scolders  and  fighters  rebuk- 
ed this  year  before  the  congregation. 

Deer.  4.  is  noted  as  a stormy  tempestuous  day. 

From  May  to  Sept.  1660. 

A notable  cause  occupied  the  Session,  which  was  short- 
ly this.  One -Jane  Alexander  had  a bastard  child,  which 
she  fathered  on  a James  Sherrat,  who  took  at  first  with  the 
accusation,  but  afterwards  denied,  alledging  that  it  was  be- 
got by  a James  Nidrie.  There  seemed  to  be  abundance  of 
evidence  for  both  parties.  The  seffion  quite  nonplussed 
with  the  subject,  ended  the  matter  in  this  manner — Ordain- 
ing that  the  child  which  was  a girl,  should  not  at  any  af- 
,ter  time  be  married  to  a son  of  either  the  one  man  or  the 
other,  lest  she  should  be  married  to  her  own  brother. 
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•„  ,f  . Novr.  25.  1660. 

Two  men  rebuked  publicly  for  sneaking  away  from 
church  on  the  Lord’s  day  before,  when  the  minister  was 
calling  on  them  as  customary,  to  answer  some  questions 
from  the  catechism. 

i Jan.  3.  1661. 

A solemn  fast  for  the  Lord’s  special  blessing  on  the  par- 
liament, which  met  on  the  first  of  this  month.  Text,  I. 
’Timothy,  chap.  II.  v.  1. 

March,  24.  1661.  V 

A woman  rebuked  for  theft,  and  on  the  19.  May,  ano* 
ther  woman  rebuked  for  the  same  offence.  > 

May,  26.  1661. 

The  minister  read  an  a&  of  Parliament  for  keeping  an- 
nually. the  29.  May,  as  a day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  Re- 
storation. 

June  30,  and  July,  6-  1661. 

£ 36.  2s.  8d.  collected  at  the  celebration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. 

There  appears  in  another  hand, 

This  Book  being  visited  and  approved. 

Signed,  Mr  James  Cargill,  Clerk  to  the 
Presbytery. 

Deer.  15.  1661. 

James  Dorret,  publicly  rebuked  for  thrashing  on  the 
Lord’s  day.  Also  two  Cotslack  men  for  absenting  them- 
selves from  church. 

Deer.  22.  1061. 

Collected  for  repairing  the  bridges  of  Prossen  and  Esk, 
in  Angus,  71  10. 
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..  Feb.  2d.  1662. 

Another  q»an  rebuked  for  thrashing  on  the  Lord’s  day. 

Feb.  23.  1662. 

No  sermon,  in  respect  that  it  pleased  God  in  his  mer- 
cy to  call  our  very  reverend  and  faithful  minister  Mr  John 
Sibbald  from  this  mortal  life  to  his  eternal  happiness,  yes- 
terday at  9 in  the  morning. 

Sept.  2.3.  1662. 

This  day,  according  to  the  appointment  of  my  lord  St. 
Andrews,  Mr  John  Chalmers  was  entered  into  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  by  Mr  William  Chalmers,  Moderator  for  the 
time,  and  was  received  by  the  whole  heritors  of  the  parish 
and  elders  of  the  Session.  Mr  William  Chalmers’  text,  I. 
Peter,  4 chap.  v.  17.  Mr  John  Chalmers’ text,  Rev.  3 
chap.  v.  5. 

Dec.  21.  1662. 

It  is  enacted  that  no  particular  member  of  the  Session 
shall  distribute  any  of  the  silver  collected,  without  the  un- 
animous consent  of  the  whole. 

Jan.  2.5.  1663. 

One  woman  having  raised  a scandalous  report  of  theft 
against  another  is  fined  4s.  to  the  poor. 

Feb.  1.  1663. 

48s.  collected  for  a distracted  woman  in  the  parish  of  , 
Dunnottar. 

Feb.  8.  1663. 

A fornicator  not  having  ready  money  to  pay  a penalty 
consigned  a pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  bedal. 

Feb.  15.  1663. 

Three  Cotslack  men,  old  transgressors,  ate  compelled  1 
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to  beg  pardon  of  God  on  their  knees,  and  thereafter  sharp- 
'ly  rebuked. 

Feb.  22.  1663. 

The  njinister  having  asked,  if  there  were  any  dilations, 
finds  none.  Note * this  was  a frequent  question. 

May,  3.  1963. 

Katherine  Bran,  after  twelve  days  sitting  on  the  repen- 
tance stool,  is  absolved. 

May,  29.  1663. 

The  thanksgiuing  day  for  the  Restoration.  The  sermon 
was  from  these  words  “ Fear  God  and  honour  the  king,” 
after  which  the  day  was  spent  in  such  expressions  of  joy  as 
were  usual  and  allowable. 

June,  7.  and  14.  1663. 

Another  pair  of  fornicators  rebuked,  also  a man  and  his 
wife  for  scolding  and  fighting  with  each  other. 

Aug.  23.  1663.  . 

A repair  ordered  npon  the  kirk.  The  proportions  of 
which  on  the  different  proprietors  were  such  as  would  puz- 
zle most  arithmeticians  to  ascertain,  viz.  “ My  lord  Ar- 
“ buthnott  to  pay  a tava  pairt  ; the  laird  of  Allerdyce  a 
“ third  part,  and  the  laird  of  Kair  a third  part  of  AlUrdpct 
“ his  proportion 

Octr.  4.'  1663. 

An  ordinance  for  a fast  by  order  of  my  lord  St.  Andrews, 
on  account  of  unseasonable  weather. 

March,  6.  1664. 

John  Lamb  the  kirk  officer  rebuked  before  the  session 
for  drunkenness,  and  enacted  himself,  that  fou  his  next 
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transgression  he  should  do  penance  before  the  congregation 
and  lose  his  wages. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  were  some  fornicators  did 
penance,  also  a man  for  scandalous  behaviour  during  divine 
service ; two  men  for  getting  drunk  in  the  changehouse, 
and  one  man  for  carrying  timber  on  the  Lord’s  day. 

Octr.  9.  1664. 

The  minister  preached  his  valedictory  (farewell)  sermon, 
text,  Arts,  20.  v.  32.  After  which  the  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
William  Graham  (the  author  of  all  these  notes)  was  ap- 
pointed to  call  the  people  once  a week  to  examinations  until 
a new  minister  was  settled. 

March,  22.  1G65. 

Mr  Alexr.  Arbuthnott  instituted  minister  of  the  parish  by 
virtue  of  letters  of  collation  from  my  lord  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  to  that  effefl.  4 

April,  30.  1665. 

Four  people  in  Cotslack  dilated  for  despising  the  ordinan- 
ces and  being  outlyers  from  the  kirk.  Also  three  men  for 
drinking  after  sermon  on  Sunday,  untill  Monday  morning. 

June,  4.  1665. 

Collected  for  the  distracted  woman  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
nottar,  31.  15. 

Also  a proclamation  for  a general  fast,  to  pray  for  suc- 
cess to  his  Majesties  forces  against  the  Hollanders ; which 
was  kept  accordingly,  text,  Isaiah,  42  chap.  v.  24-  25. 

w 

July,  13.  1665. 

A thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  great  victory  over  the 
Hollanders.  Text,  Exodus,  15-  v.  1.  2.  3. 

Sept.  20.  1665. 

Two  men  iu  Bervie  dilated  for  fishing  on  the  Lord’s  day. 
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Octr.  25.  1665. 

A Cotslack  man  and  four  or  five  Drunkards  dilated  for 
drinking  the  whole  of  the  preceding  Sunday’s  afternoon. 

Oct.  29  1665. 

Four  or  five  scolding  wives  in  East  Banff'  dilated  for  cur- 
sing and  swearing,  particularly  Elspct  Webster,  for  swear- 
ing by  the  “The  precious  wounds  of  Christ.  This  was 
stoutly  denied,  but  afterwards  proved.  So  she  had  to  do 
penance  and  pay  40s.  to  the  poor. 

Jan.  14.  1666. 

A woman  dilated  for  giving  her  daughter  drink  of  herbs 
to  procure  an  abortion.  Both  do  penance. 

May,  12.  1667. 

A woman  charged  for  applying  to  a cunning  man  to  use 
charms  to  recover  h^, husband.  The'  man  also  charged, 
and  owns  it.  This  being  a weighty  business  is  referred  to 
the  presbytery,  who  ordain  the  man  to  do  penance  in  sack- 
cloth. 

March,  '3.  1668. 

Isabel  Anderson  confessed  herself  guilty  in  absenting 
herself  from  the  word  and  sacraments.  Ordained  to  do 
penance  in  sackcloth  for  her  horrid  contempt  of  ordinances. 

July,  12.  1668. 

David  Watt  dilated  for  Sabbath  breaking,  in  that  he 
measured  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  house  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  gets  a penalty  of  a rnerk  to  pay,  and  a seat  on 
the  repentance  stool  for  his  pains. 

Aug.  9.  1668. 

One  wife  does  penance  for  scolding  another,  and  next 
Sunday,  the  other  wife  does  penance  for  scolding  the 
first. 
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Aug.  25  1668. 

Thomas  Mill  and  Margaret  Trail  do  penance  for  fornica- 
tion before  they  are  allowed  to  marry  each  other. 

Octr.  4.  1668. 

Janet  Sutor,  who  had  long  eluded  the  search  of  the  Ses- 
sion for  fornication,  by  flying  from  one  parish  to  another, 
at  length  surrenders  at  discretion  and  does  penance  very 
quietly. 

Deer.  20.  1668. 

53s.  and  4d.  collected  for  a tenant  in  the  parish  of  Fetter- 
esso,  who  had  lost  his  whole  stock  by  fire. 

Feb.  7.  1669. 

A man  dilated  for  approaching  the  communion  table 
without  a token,  makes  a meek  confession  and  gets  off  with 
a gentle  rebuke. 

March,  28.  1669. 

* 

A pair  who  had  married  and  left  the  parish  altogether, 
are  brought  back  again  to  do  publick  penance  for  fornica- 
tion before  marriage. 

Feb.  20.  1670. 

The  east  Banff  randies  are  again  dilated  for  their  profane 
oaths,  and  do  penance  and  pay  20s.  each. 

April,  1670. 

A man  having  accused  another  of  theft,  but  not  succeed- 
ing in  the  proof,  is  ordained  to  do  penance  in  sackcloth. 
This  he  did  one  day,  but  not  being  thought  very  hearty 
in  his  remorse,  is  compelled  to  repeat  it  another  day. 

Same  day  a man  did  penance  for  mending  his  cart  on  the 
Ford’s  day,  and  paid  a merk  of  penalty- 

June,  5.  1670. 

A man  who  had  been  ordained  to  do  penance  in  sack- 
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cloth,  evades  performance  for  long,  he  at  length  com- 
promises the  matter  by  giving  two  bolls  of  meal  to  the 
poor,  and  gets  off  with  a gentle  rebuke. 

Feb.  1671. 

Katherine  Bran,  of  merry  mood,  again  dilated  for  her  old 
prank  of  fornication,  being  now  what  they  called  quadru- 
lapse,  transgression.  She  is  ordained  to  stand  with  her 
neck  in  the  jugs,  between  the  second  and  third  bells  ring- 
ing^ and  after  to  sit  on  the  repentance  stool  in  sackcloth. 
All  this  she  went  through  for  14  Sundays  in  succession, 
which  seems  to  have  cured  her,  as  she  is  not  again  men- 
tioned. 

June,  2.  1672. 

A collefUon  amounting  to  6l.  Scots,  made  for  the  town 
of  Brechin,  that  had  suffered  by  fire. 

Same  day  John  Lome  before  the  session  for  cursing  Alexr. 
Arbuthnott  of  Pitcairles,  and  his  servants.  He  denies  it, 
but  it  is  proved  by  three  witnesses  on  oath,  that  he  said 
“ Lord  let  never  your  master  Pitcairles  nor  you  have  more 
“ part  of  Heaven  than  I have  of  his  corns,  which  I am  chal- 
“ lenged  for;  and  when  ye  and  your  master  both  are  dead, 
“ may  the  devil  come  and  rive  you  all  up  again,  if  you  chal- 
“ lenge  me  wrongeously  for  your  corn.”  John  got  two 
days  to  stand  in  sackcloth  for  these  fine  words. 

June,  1673. 

Jannet  Wishart  complained  to  the  session  against  Elspet 
Lawson,  for  slandering  her  as  a thief ; two  witnesses  brought 
to  prove  this,  who  did  so,  but  said  further,  that  both  the 
women  cursed  and  took  the  Lord’s  name  in  vain.  Both 
the  carlines  got  public  penance  to  do  for  this,  and  to  pay 
penalties.  Same  time  a man  ordained  to  do  penance  for 
leaving  the  church  just  as  the  third  bell  rang,  and  if  he  did 
so  again,  was  to  be  put  in  sackcloth.  , • 
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July,  20.  1G73. 

This  day  there  was  but  one  sermon,  in  respeft  that  the 
‘whole  fencible  men  for  the  most  part  in  this  parish  were 
called  down  to  Bervie  and  Gourdon,  for  holding  off  the 
Hollanders,  who  were  presently  invading  these  parts. ' 

March,  29.  1674. 

This  day  the  minister  was  earnest  and  pressing  in  his-ex- 
hort^ion  to  the  elders,  that  they  would  have  ane  watchful 
eye  over  all  their  respeftive  quarters,  for  curbing  and  re- 
pressing sin  and  vice ; and  that  they  would  look  well  to  the 
observing  of  the  Lord’s  day,  and  especially  that  taverns 
were  not  frequented  on  that  day  by  anie  person  whatso- 
ever. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  venerable  Mr  Arbuthnott 
was  ejefted  from  this  parish,  and  Mr  Francis  Melville,  a 
Fife  Whig,  put  in  his  place  j and  it  should  seem  that  there 
were  so  few  ministers  at  this  time,  of  that  class  in'  The 
Mearns,  that  he  was  indufted  into  office  by  a deputation 
from  a Fife  presbytery,  the  ministers  of  Crail  and  St.  Mo- 
nance  being  particularly  mentioned,  and  also  a minister 
from  Dundee. 

Novr.  6.  1690. 

Wednesday.  This  day  ordained  to  have  a weekly  lecture 
in  all  time  coming.  Note,  appears  to  have  been  pointedly 
attended  to,  except  in  the  throng  of  bear  seed. 

March,  11.  1691. 

No  exercise,  the  minister  and  other  of  the  brethcren  be- 
ing  gone  to  Aberdeen  to  visit  the  northern  churches. 

April  29.  No  lefture,  by  reason  the  bear  seed  is  in  hands. 

May  6.  No  left ure,  the  bear  seed  not  being  finished. 

May  13.  A left  tire,  of  course  the  bear  seed  must  have 
been  finished. 
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May  1 7.  This  day  a proclamation  for  a monthly  fast  to 
be  kept  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month  to  August 
inclusive,  for  good  success  to  king  William  and  his  forces 
in  Flanders,  and  for  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

Septr.  2.  Wednesday.  No  lefture  because- of  the  har- 
vest. 

Octr.  14.  LeCture  now ; Harvest  being  finished. 

Novr.  28.  Thursday.  Thanksgiving  for  restoring  of  . 
Ireland  to  due  obedience,  and  for  preserving  the  kingjf  per- 
son while  abroad,  and  reducing  him  safe  to  his  throne. 
Text  Psalm  20  v.  5. 

A collection  of  14-s.  for  a poor  woman  in  Dumfries,  that 
-was  reducted  to  poverty  by  fire. 

May,  22.  1692. 

A monthly  fast  ordained  to  Septr.  inclusive,  for  the  same 
causes  as  last  year. 

June  14.  Thanksgiving  for  the  victory  at  La  Hogue. 
Text,  Exodus  15.  v.  9 and  10. 

June  29.  The  elders  exhorted  to  attend  carefully  to  their'- 
quarters,  that  there  be  no  scandalous  outbreakings. 

Nov. '20.  1692.  Thanksgiving  for  reducing  the  king's 
person  to  his  throne  and  kingdom. 

Wednesday,  Augt.  20.  1692.  “ No  sermon  because  of 

“ the  market  called  Lawrence  Fair”.  This  serves  to  shew 
so  far  the  antiquity  of  this  fair,  which  is  still  held  on  the 
same  day. 

Deer.  7.  About  this  time  the  Wednesday  leftures  were 
frequently  omitted  on  various  pretexts.  Sometimes  on  ac- 
count of  bad  weather — sometimes  from  throng  of  business, 
— sometimes  from  absence  of  the  minister,  and  frequently 
no  sermons  even  on  Sundays,  the  minister  being  at  Mon- 
trose or  Aberdeen,  or  other  places,  preaching. 

May  14.  1693. 

Monthly  fasts  ordained  to  continue  all  summer  for  the 
same  causes  as  formerly. 
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A boll  of  meal  at  this  time  given  to  the  kirk  officer  to  help 
him  to  put  his  son  to  the  College-,  and  14s.  given  to  a blind 
man  who  had  fled  out  of  Ireland  with  his  wife  and  his 
children. 

Jany.  20.  1695. 

A fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  queen  fdary. 

March  22.  1596. — Postage  of  a letter  from  Edinburgh 
is  stated  at  3s. 


March  28.  1700. 

A fast  by  order  of  the  council  and  general  assembly  on 
account  of  dearth — of  pestilence — of  the  failure  of  the 
Darien  expedition,— -and  of  the  burning  of  Edinburgh, — and 
of  the  sins  of  the  land,  as  the  prime  cause  of  all.  Augt.  23. 
this  fast  repeated. 

Deer.  29.  1700. 

A colleflion  over  the  whole  kingdom  for  the  relief  of 
James  Simpson  and  his  crew,  of  the  Margaret  of  Dysart, 
taken  by  the  Algerines  j 13s.  4d.  collefted  here. 

About  three  years  before  this  there  was  131.  7s.  colle&ed 
for  building  a church  at  Koningsberg,  under  the  command- 
of  the  duke  of  Brandenburgh. 

April,  24.  1701. 

A general  fast,  ordered  by  the  council  and  general  assem- 
bly for  the  same  cause  as  last  year,  particularly  enumerating 
tire  burning  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  failure  of  the  African  and 
Indian  company.  Text,  Ezekiel,  chap.  II.  v.  9 and  10. 

July,  9.  1702. 

A fast  by  order  of  Parliament  for  the  death  of  king  Wil- 
liam— for  a dangerous  war — for  dearth  and  scarcity,  after 
God  had  allowed  plenty  this  year  it  was  smitten  with 
drought,  &c. 

D 
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At  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  and  preaching  day9 
connected  with  it,  there  was  in  1696,  £87  Os.  4d.  collec- 
ted. In  1699  there  was  £ 99  14s.  These  were  Scots 
money,  but  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  labour 
may  be  reckoned  as  little  less  than  Sterling  money  of  the 
present  times. — In  which  the  col  left  ion  amounts  on  these 
occasions,  to  between  41.  and  51.  Sterling  only. 

N°.  VI. 

Proprietors  of  Kincardineshire  in  1809. 
PEERS. 

4.  Earl  of  Peterborough 
3.  Earl  of  Kintore 

1.  Viscount  of  Arbuthnott 

2.  Lord  Keith 

COMMONERS. 

Those  properties  affording  a vote  for  the  election  of  M.  P. 
for  the  county,  the  proprietors  marked  thus  *. 

Those  proprietors  paying  a yearly  duty  in  money  or  grain, 
but  having  the  Fee-Simple  of  the  property,  commonly  cab- 
led Feuars,  marked  thusf. 

Abercrombie,  Misses 
Aberdeen,  City  of 
f Aberdeen,  Kirk  Session  of 
Aberdein,  Mrs. 

* Adam,  William  Esq.  M.  P. 

f Adamson,  Charles  Esq. 


Bellfield  or  Stank. 
Part  of  Nigg. 

East  Cookston. 
Glassel. 

Woods  ton  and  W. 
Mathers. 

KifihilL 


C Durris,  whole  pa- 
£ rish,  &c. 

C Halkerton,  Inglis- 
£ maldie,  &c. 

C Arbuthnott,  For- 
(_  doun,  Caterline. 
C Stonehaven,  Kin- 
£ neff,  &c. 
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' Allardyce,  Robt.  Barclay,  Esq.  - Ury,  Allardyce,&c. 
Allardycc,  James  Esq.  - - Redmyre. 

* Allardyce,  Miss  - - C Dunnottar,  Barras, 

^ & c. 

* Arbuthnott,  The  Hon.  Major  Hugh  Hatton. 

* Boswell,  The  Hon.  C.  Irvine,  L.  rr. 

Balmuto  - . \ Kingcaussie. 

* Brand,  John  Esq.  - - Lauriston,  &c. 


* Brodie,  Alexr.  Esq. 

* Burnett,  Sir  Robt.  Bart. 

* Burnett,  K.  W.  Esq. 
f Burnett,  Col.  Wm. 

* Burnett,  Thos.  Esq. 

* Carnegie,  James  Esq. 

* Crombie,  Alexr.  Esq. 
j-  Davidson,  Robt.  Esq. 

* Douglass,  John  Esq. 

* Drummond,  George  Harley  Esq. 

* Duff,  Lieut.  Col.  Robt.  Wm. 


# Farquhar,  James  Esq.  M.  P. 

* Fitzmaurice,  Captain  Wm. 

Forbes,  Robert  Esq. 

f Fordyce,  A.  Dingwall  Esq.  LL.  D.  £ Quot!«  and  Wed  - 

derhill. 


C Arnhall,TheBurn, 
l &c. 

Leys,  Crathes,  & c. 
C Monboddo,  Law- 
gaven,  &c. 
Banchory  lodge. 

C Part  of  Culter  and 
£ part  of  Auchlunies. 
Pittarrow,  etc. 

C Phesdo, Thornton, 
£ etc. 

Balnagask. 

C Tilquhilly,  Inch- 
(_  marlo,  &c. 

^ Drumtochty,  Dal- 
(_  lavaird,  &c. 

f Fetteresso  andMer- 

t g'ie- 

C Johnston  and  In- 
£ verbervie. 

C Commiston,  Knox, 

£ and  Warburton. 
Castleton. 


Fordyce,  Miss 

* Gillies,  Robt.  Pearce  Esq. 

* Gordon,  The  Hon.  General  Wm. 

D 2 


- Ardoch. 
Balmakeuan. 

- Mary-Culter. 
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Gordon,  Jas.  Badenach  E8q. 

* Gordon,  John  Esq. 

f Gordon,  Thos.  Esq.  - 

* Graham,  Francis  Esq. 

Gregory,  Wm.  Esq. 

* Heftor,  James  Esq. 

f Henderson,  William  Esq. 

Hogg,  George  Esq.  * 

* Innes,  John  Esq. 

* Johnston,  Sir  William  Bart. 

* Keith,  Alexr.  Esq. 

* Kinloch,  George  Esq. 

Leith,  Major  James  •, 
Low,  John  Esq. 

* Lyall,  George  Esq.  r 

f McCombie,  Thos.  Esq. 
f Mackay,  Andrew  Esq. 

* Menzies,  John  Esq.  - 

f Monro,  Charles  Esq. 

* Montrose,  Town  of 

f Morrice,  David  Esq.  Heir  of 

* Morison,  Thomas,  Esq.  M.  D. 
Nicol,  William,  Esq.  M.  D. 

* Nicolsoa,  James  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Ogilvie,  the  Hon.  Walter 

* Orr,  Patrick,  Esq.  . . 


- Arthur  houset 
Kinmonth,  8cc. 

- Heathcote. 
r Morphie. 

- Temple  of  Futhies. 

f Cove  or  South 
£ Lowerston. 

- New  hall. 
Shannaburn. 

i Cowie  and  Logie. 

Portlethen. 
CDunnottar  Castle, 
l &C. 

Kair. 

. Whiteriggs. 

Part  of  Hilton. 
Easter  Kinneff,  &c. 
C Jeelly  Brands  and 
£ Chappleton, 

C Skateraw  or  New- 
£ tonhill. 

C Cairnrobin,  Blairs, 
l &c. 
r Bervy  hill. 

- Harvieston. 

C Grampian  I^odge 
£ or  Tullos. 

Elsick. 

C Findon  and  Bishop- 
£ ston,  8c  c. 

C Glenbervie  and 
£ Mondynes. 
Balbegno. 

£ Bridgeton  and 
' ( Jackston.. 
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Primrose,  George,  Esq.  . • Raemoir. 

_ „ , _ C Balmain,  Fasque, 

* Ramsay,  Sir  Alexr.  Bart.  . < g.c> 

* Rickart,  William  Hepburn,  Esq.  Rickarton. 

C Blackhall  and  Stra-  ■ 

* Russel,  James,  Esq.  . . < chan. 

* Scott,  Charles,  Esq.  . • Criggie. 

* Scott,  George  Robertson,  Esq.  • Benholme. 

„ , _ , „ . C Brotherton,Ballan- 

* Scott,  Laeut.  Col.  Hercules,  . . < dro,  &c. 

* Scott,  James,  Esq.  . . . Stone  ofMorphie,&c. 

-j-  Shand,  Robert,  Esq.  . • Hillside  of  Fmdon. 

f Shand,  the  Reverend,  William  . Altens. 

C Balnagubs,  Nether* 
Silver,  George,  Esq.  . • [ iey  and  Muchals. 

f Skene,  James,  Esq.  . - . Inverey. 

Stewait,  the  Revd.  Patrick  . Cotbank  of  Hilton. 

* Stuart, the  Hon.  Baron  Sir  John  Bart.  £ ^^ncardioe.  ^ 

Stuart,  Professor  John  . . Inchbreak. 

Stratton,  Joseph,  Esq.  . • Kirkside. 

. rr.  1 T u V C Kirktonhill  and 

* Taylour,  John,  Esq.  . . £ Garvock. 

* Thomson,  Alexr.  Esq.  . . Banchory. 

-j-  Thomson,  Misses,  . . • Cammachmore. 

* Turnbull,  The  Rev.  Alexr.  M.  D.  Dallidies. 

Walker,  The  Revd.  James,  . Davo. 

,rr  , i n C Woodburndenand 

Wood,  James,  Esq.  . . £ Monduff. 

Young,  William,  Esq.  M.  D,  , Fawsyde. 


Roll  of  Freeholders  of  Kincardineshire  in  1809. 

Alexr.  Leith  of  Freeiield,  - Snawdon. 

Alexr.  Turnbull  of  Dallidies,  - Dallidies, 
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Charles  Gordon  of  Cluny  and  Braid,  Balfour. 

George  Skene  of  Skene.  - - Mondynes. 

William  Adam  of  Wood  ft  on,  M.  P.  - Woodston. 

Sir  Robert  Burnett  Bart,  of  Leys  - Leys. 

Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay  of  Balmain  - - Balmain. 

Charles  Scott  of  Criggie,  - - Criggie. 

Sir  John  Stuart  Bart,  of  Fettercairn,  - Fettercairn. 

Robert  William  Duff  of  Fetteresso,  - Fetteresso. 

George  Robertson  Scott  of  Benholme,  Benholme. 

George  Lyall  of  Kinneff,  * Kinneff. 

John  Brand  of  Lsurieston,  - - Laurieston. 

Alexander  Keith  of  Dunnottar,  - Dunnottar. 

Patrick  Orr  of  Bridgeton,  - - Bridgeton. 

Joseph  Stratton  of  Kirkside,  ’ - Kirkside,  &c. 

John  Douglass  of  Tilquihilly,  - Tilquihilly. 

Sir  Archibald  Grant  Bart,  of  Monymusk  Ballandro. 
Alexander  Brodie  of  Arnhall,  - Arnhall. 

Kirkpatrick  W.  Burnett  of  Monboddo  Monboddo. 

James  Brodie  of  Brodie,  - - Insch  of  Arnhall. 

George  Douglass  Esq.  Ado.  - - Arbeadie. 

John  Taylor  of  Kirktonhill,  - - Kirktonhill. 

The  Hon.  C.  J.  Boswell  of  Kingcaussie,  Kingcaussie. 

John  Innes  of  Cowie,  - • - - Cowie. 

Thomas  Morison  of  Elsick,  - - Elsick. 

George  Kinloch  of  Kair,  - - Kair. 

D.  Gilbert  Gerrard, King’s  Col.  Aberdeen,  Muchals. 

Robt.  Barclay  Allardyce  of  Ury  and  ? tT 
Allardyce.  - - - 5 

The  Hon.  William  Maule  of  Panmure,  Balmakeuan,  & c. 
John  Menzies  of  Cairnrobin  and  7 Cairnrobin  and 

Blairs,  5 Blairs. 

Col.  W.  Burnett  of  Banchory  Lodge,  Standing  Stone. 
James  Rose  of  Flemington,  - - Glendye. 

James  Mitchell  Nicolson  of  Glenbervie,  Glenbervie. 
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The  Hon.  Major  Hugh  Arbuthnott  ofj>  ,, 

Hatton.  - - - 5 3 n’ 

Lieut. Col.  Hercules  Scott  of  Brotherton,  Brotherton. 
Adam  Gillies,  Esq.  Adv.  Sh.  Depute,  - Harvieston. 
James  Farquhar  of  Johnston,  M.  P.  - Johnston. 
Francis  Graham  of  Morphie,  - Morphie. 

James  Wood  of  Woodburnden,  - Davo,  &c. 

George  Silver  of  Balnagubs,  - - Balnagubs. 

Captain  Charles  Adam,  R.  N.  - Mathers. 

Lieut.  General  W.  Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  Woodtons. 
Captain  W.  Fitzmaurice  of  Commieston,  Commieston. 

Sir  D.  Wedderbut  n,  bart.  of  Ballindean,  Balnagask,  See. 
John  Primrose  of  Raemoir,  - - Tullos,  Sec. 

John  Campbell  of  Carbrook,  W.  S.  - Bish-opston,  &c. 
Adam  Silver,  Esq.  London,  - - Strahlethen. 

Alexander  Crombie  of  Phesdo,  - Phesdo. 

John  Burnett  of  of  Kemnay,  - Redhall. 

William  Carnegie,  Esq.  Aberdeen,  - Cookston. 

The  Revd.  Patrick  Stewart  of  Cotbank,  Hilton. 

Geo.  Harley  Drummond  of  Drumtochty,  DrumtAchty. 
Alexander  Duthie  of  Ruthrieston,  - Pitnamoon. 
Alexander  Monro,  Esq.  - - Castlehill. 

William  Farquhar,  Esq.  of  London,  - Inverbervie, 
Gavin  Haddon,  Esq.  Aberdeen,  - Kinghorny. 
William  Innes,  Esq.  London,  - Hallgreeu. 
Alexander  Ramsay,  younger  of  Balmain,  Balmain. 
Thomas  Ramsay  Esq.  - Caldhame. 

The  Hon.  Chas.  Fleming  of  Cumber-^  YVhistleberry 


William  Geo.  Adam,  Esq.  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  - - 

James  Scott  of  Stone  of  Morphie,  - 
David  Scott,  Esq.  Manchester,  - - 
Adam  Duff,  Esq.  Adv. 


W.  Kinneff.  * 
Stone  of  Morphie. 
Nether  Benholme, 
Findon. 
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Allardyce. 
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Masterton,  Ure,  Esq.  W.  S. 
David  Stuart  Barclay,  Esq. 


N°.  VII.  • 

A Description  of  the  Strata  •which  occur  in  ascending  from 
the  Plains  c/" Kincardineshire  to  the  summit  e/"  Mount 
Battock,  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  in  the  Eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  Grampian  Mountains.  By  Lieut.  Col.  1m- 
rie.  Extracted  from  the  transactions  of  the  R.  S.  Edin- 
burgh, Vol.  6. 

The  most  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland  are  situated  in 
•its  western  and  north-west  districts.  From  those  parts  of 
the  country,  several  chains  of  mountains  branch  off,  and 
continue  their  courses  in  various  directions,  and  to  various 
extent.  The  most  extended  of  those  chains  is  that  of  the 
Grampians-  This  chain  takes  its  rise  from  nearly  about  the 
centre  of  the  above  alpine  district,  and  Continues  its  couise 
in  a direction  almost  due  east,  or  perhaps  a little  to  the  south 
of  that  point,  until  it  disappears  in  the  German  Ocean,  be- 
twixt the  towns  of  Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven. 

This  chain,  in  its  eastern  district,  consists  of  three  ranges, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other ; the  two  lateral  ranges 
being  considerably  lower  than  the  central  one.  To  the  la- 
teral mountains  are  attached  a range  of  lower  hills,  that 
slope  down  into  undulated  grounds,  which  skirt  the  adja- 
cent plains. 

The  general  shape  of  the  individual  mountains  composing 
those  three  ranges,  is  oblong,  rounded,  and  sometimes  flat- 
fish on  the  tops  ; their  length  is  always  in  the  direction  of 
the  chain,  that  is  to  say,  from  west  to  east ; and  I have  ob- 
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served,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  western  ends  of  those  ob- 
long mountains  are  more  bulky  than  their  eastern  extremi- 
ties, and  that  they  slope  and  taper  m .'borne  degree  towards 
this  quarter.  Their  general  covering  is  that  of  a coarse  gra- 
velly soil,  produced  by  their  own  decomposition ; and  the 
produce  of  this  soil  is  heath.  But  upon  some  of  the  heights 
in  the  central  range,  I have  found  beds  or  layers  of  that 
species  of  turf  called  Peat,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
thickness,  which  repose  upon  the  gravelly  soil  that  there 
covers  the  native  rock. 

At  this  eastern  part  of  the  Grampians,  where  I am  now 
about  to  endeavour  to  give  a description  of  the  stratification, 
the  mountains  seldom  show  any  considerable  extent  of  na- 
ked rock. 

In  their  course  to  the  eastward,  as  they  approach  the  sea, 
they  begin  to  contrail  in  breadth,  and  cover  much  less  space 
of  country ; and  where  they  finish  their  course  at  the  sea, 
their  height  will  scarcely  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of 
hills : but  although  they  become  so  diminutive  in  height  and 
in  breadth,  yet  the  materials  of  which  they  are  formed  con- 
tinue the  same  as  those  which  compose  the  ranges  where 
they  are  in  theit  greatest  altitude,  and  their  exterior  charac- 
ters, as  to  form  and  figure,  also  continue  the  same. 

Among  the  rivers  which  have  their  source  in  the  Gram- 
pians, that  of  the  North  Esk  is  not  the  first  in  rank  as  to 
size,  nor  is  it  the  most  diminutive.  At  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  a small 
lake  called  Loch  Lee  is  formed,  in  a rocky  bason,  by  a rivu- 
let, and  some  springs  and  rills  flowing  from  marshy  grounds. 
From  this  lake  the  North  Esk  issues,  not  in  a very  consider- 
able flow,  but,  being  soon  joined  by  other  streams  and  al- 
pine torrents,  it  swells  to  a considerable  size,  and  continues 
a course  from  this  lake  almost  due  east,  betwixt  the  central 
and  south  lateral  ranges  of  the  mountains,  for  an  extent  of 
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about  seven  miles ; it  then  skirts  Mount-Battoc,  and  being 
there  impeded  in  its  eastern  dire&ion,  by  some  of  the  hills 
forming  the  basis  of  that  mountain,  it  then  changes  its  course, 
almost  at  a right  angle,  and  from  thence  flows  in  a due  south 
direction.  In  this  last  direction,  it  opens  a way  for  itself 
through  the  south  lateral  range,  and  enters  the  plains  of 
Kincardine,  and  Forfar  shires,  whet  e it  immediately  becomes 
the  line  of  division  of  those  two  counties.  It  leaves  those 
plains  by  a hollow  betwixt  the  two  low  hills  of  Garvoke 
and  Pert,  and  after  a course  of  nearly  thirty  miles  from  its 
source,  it  joins  the  sea  somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town  of  Montrose.  It  is  in  the  bed  of  this  river  that  I have 
examined  the  strata  of  the  Grampians  of  which  I am  now 
to  give  a description.  The  seftion  extends  about  six  miles, 
from  the  horizontal  grit  or  sandstone  in  the  plain,  to  the 
granite  of  Mount  Battoc,  which  is  one  of  the  mountains  in 
the  central  range,  and  one  of  the  highest  of  the  chain  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  My  direction,  in  this  examination,  is 
about  due  north,  piercing  through,  almost  at  right  angles, 
the  strata  of  the  mountains,  which  are  here  nearly  in  a ver- 
tical position. 

In  this  short  stretch  of  six  miles,  a great  deal  of  matter 
highly  interesting  to  geology  presents  itself.  In  it,  we  pass 
from  the  secondary  horizontal  strata  of  the  newest  forma- 
tion, to  the  vertical,  contorted,  primary  strata  of  the  oldest 
date,  and  terminate  with  graDite,  the  primitive  rock  in  the 
conception  of  many  geologists.  Thus,  it  embraces  a com- 
plete range  of  the  fossil  objefts,  which  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
land intervene  between  that  which  is  deemed  the  oldest  and 
what  is  accounted  the  most  recent  in  point  of  formation. 
From  the  various  strata  standing  in  a position  vetical,  or  near- 
ly so,  and  the  river  North  Esk,  cutting  across  these  strata,  at 
right  angles,  the  succession  is  uncommonly  well  exhibited 
to  view,  and  a fair  display  of  the  structure  of  this  country. 
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and  of  the  materials  composing  it  to  a great  depth,  is  open 
to  the  attentive  observer.  In  addition  to  this  fine  display  of 
the  succession  of  strata,  the  arrangement  of  them  will  be 
found  to  offer  some  very  curious  and  important  faffs,  parti- 
cularly the  gradual  elevation,  and  the  final  perfeft  vertical 
position  of  the  sandstone  and  puddingstone,  as  well  as  the 
rather  unusual  manner  in  which  the  secondary  and  the  older 
strata  meet  each  other. 

In  the  series  here  to  be  described,  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  rocks  of  the  whin  and  of  the  prophyry  formation,  res- 
peffing  the  origin  of  which  opinions  are  so  much  divided, 
adds  considerable  interest ; especially  when  the  form  and 
situation  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tiguous rocks,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  account  which  I am  now  about  to  give,  I shall  en- 
deavour to  lay  down  a fair  representation  of  the  faffs  as 
Nature  presents  them,  unbiassed  by  any  of  the  prevailing 
theories  of  cosmogony.  I shall  avoid  every  geological  dis- 
cussion whatever,  leaving  it  to  others  to  draw  those  conclu- 
sions, in  relation  to  their  own  speculations,  which  they  shall 
imagine  the  faffs  to  warrant. 

In  that  part  of  the  plains  of  Kincardineshire  from  which 
I take  my  departure,  the  native  rock  consists  of  Siliceous 
Grit  or  Sandstone,  which  is  here  divided  into  an  immense 
number  of  beds  or  layers,  of  various  thicknesses,  from  one 
inch  to  four  feet,  solid  stone.  In  many  places,  gravel  of 
various  sizes  is  found  imbedded  in  this  grit ; which  gravel 
consists  mostly  of  water-worn  quartz,  and  small-grained 
granites.  The  colour  of  the  general  mass  of  this  grit  is  a 
dark-reddish  brown,  and  in  some  few  places  it  shows  narrow 
lines  and  dots  of  a pearl-grey  colour.  The  component 
parts  of  this  grit  consist  of  small  particles  of  quartz,  and 
still  more  minute  particles  of  silvery-lustred  mica ; these  owe 
their  cohesion  in  mass  to  a martial  argillaceous  cement,  to 
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which  this  rock  also  owes  its  colour.  Those  lines  and  dots 
of  pearl  grey  colour,  generally  .occur  in  the  most  solid  and 
thickest  beds  of  the  rock  they  are  formed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials with  the  other  parts  of  the  stone  ; but  into  them  the 
ferruginous  staining  matter  has  not  apparently  been  able  to 
penetrate,  and  they  derive  their  present  greyish  appearance 
from  the  natural  colour  of  its  particles  of  quartz,  which  are 
here  per  se  of  a bluish-white  tint.  This  rock,  in  the  plain, 
is  perfectly  horizontal  in  its  position  ; but  upon  its  approach 
towards  the  undulated  grounds,  which  here  form  the  lowest 
basis  of  the  Grampians,  it  begins  to  rise  from  its  horizontal 
bed,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  its  acclivity  towards  t/se 
mountains , it  at  last  arrives  at  a position  perfeftly  vertical. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  a mile  from  where  this  grit  be- 
gins to  leave  its  horizontal  position,  the  rise  is  very  gradual ; 
but  after  that  distance,  it  becomes  more  rapid,  and  in  a mile 
it  gains  its  vertical  position. 

Where  this  grit  or  sandstone  rock  is  in  its  most  solid 
state,  and  where  its  position  is  perfeffly  vertical,  betwixt 
two  beds  or  layers  of  it,  there  occurs  a bed  of  Whinstone 
forty  feet  broad. 

The  main  body  of  this  bed  of  whin  intersects  none  of  the 
layers  of  grit,  but  stands  upright  betwixt  two  of  them,  to 
both  of  which  it  is  closely  joined.  The  river,  at  this  place, 
has,  in  its  passage,  worn  down  this  bed  of  whin,  equally 
with  that  of  the  adjoining  grit,  and  a perpendicular  face  of  it 
can  be  examined  upon  each  side  of  the  river,  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  in  height. 

Upon  examining  the  seftion  of  this  bed,  I found  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  river  two  branches,  which  sprung  from  the 
main  body  ot  the  whin,  nearly  where  the  water  of  the  river 
at  present  washes  the  base  of  its  perpendicular  surface.  Oue 
of  those  branches  springs  from  the  right  side  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  other  springs  from  the  left  side : they  at  first  dif 
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verge  from  the  trunk  as  they  ascend,  and  where  they  push 
out  laterally,  they  intersect  the  contiguous  strata,  and  pene- 
trate them  in  a zig-zag  manner ; but  at  last,,  in  a position 
betwixt  two  of  the  layers  of  the  grit,  they  continue  their 
direction  upwards,  decreasing  in  their  diameters  as  they  as- 
cend, untill  they  finish  their  course  near  the  superficial  soil 
which  here  covers  the  rock.  The  grit  contiguous  upon  both 
6ides  to  the  bed  of  whin,  is  considerably  harder  and  more 
compact  than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  stratification  ; and 
that  angle  of  the  grit  which  lies  between  the  body  of  the 
whin  and  its  branches,  is  more  indurated  than  the  strata  of 
the  grit  upon  each  side. 

This  species  of  whin  is  not  very  compact  in  its  texture. 
Its  fracture  is  fomewhat  earthy,  and  is  of  a brownish-black 
colour  } but  it  has  a considerable  degree  of  induration,  and 
has  some  specks  of  lustre  in  it.  Having  passed  this  bed  of 
whin,  the  grit  continues  in  the  same  position  as  immediately 
before  the  whin  occurred ; but,  soon  after,  the  gravel, 
which  I have  mentioned  to  be  in  some  places  imbedded  in 
the  grit,  increases  in  quantity,  and  at  last  the  strata  are  for- 
med of  a rock  composed  entirely  of  that  species  of  grave!, 
and  which  may  be  called  Gravel-stone  or  Plum-pudding- 
rock.  This  aggregate  constitutes  a stratum  four  hundred 
yards  thick.  Its  stretch  is  nearly  from  west  to  east,  and 
it  is  vertical  in  its  position.  Its  composition  consists  of 
quarts  porphyries,  and  some  fmall-grained  granites,  all 
of  which  have  evidently  been  rounded  by  attrition  in  wa- 
ter : they  are  of  a vast  variety  of  size,  from  that  of  a pea  to 
the  bulk  of  an  ostrich  egg.  These  ate  all  firmly  combined 
by  an  argillaceous  ferruginous  cement.  In  some  parts  of 
this  gravel  rock,  are  to  be  seen  thin  lines  of  a fine-grained 
grit,  stretching  through  it  from  west  to  east ; it  is  by  those 
Kijpg  alone  that  the  vertically  and  the  stretch  of  this  mass  is 
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discoverable.  Its  general  colour,  in  mass,  is  that  of  a ferru- 
ginous red. 

This  plum-pudding  rock  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
fuccession  of  strata  of  fine-grained  grit,  in  thin  layers  it  has 
a very  considerable  degree  of  induration,  and  is  of  a dark 
ferruginous  brown  colour.  This  deviates  a little  from  the 
vertical  position,  and  inclines  to  the  sciuth  : the  stretch  is 
from  west  to  east,  and  its  extent  towards  the  north  is  two 
hundred  and  sixty  yards.  To  this  rock  immediately  suc- 
ceeds a species  of  Porphyry,  the  principal  mass  of  which 
consists  of  an  indurated  argil.  Its  colour  is  of  a purple  or 
lilac  brown  ; its  induration  is  very  considerable,  and  its  frac- 
ture is  rough  and  earthy.  The  materials  which  are  imbed- 
ed  in  its  mass,  consist  of  small  particles  of  quartz,  felspar, 
blackish-brown  mica,  and  specks  of  iron  ochre ; all  of  these 
are  but  thinly  scattered.  The  space  in  the  course  of  the 
river  occupied  by  this  porphyry  is  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty yards  j its  stretch  is  nearly  from  west  to  east,  and  it  in- 
clines in  a small  degree  to  the  south.  The  rock  which  suc- 
ceeds to  this  porphyry,  and  which  is  in  contact  with  it,  is 
difficult  to  describe}  and  this  difficulty  arises  from  the 
great  disorder  of  the  stratification,  and  the  variety  of  ma- 
terials composing  it.  The  strata  of  this  bed  do  not  succeed 
each  other  in  a regular  manner.  Portions  of  them  of  va- 
rious dimensions  lie  together,  but  very  variously  disposed  : 
some  are  vertical,  some  horizontal,  some  dip  to  the,south, 
one  only  to  the  north,  affording  a solitary,  instance  of  a nor- 
thern inclination  of  the  strata  in  this  field  of  examina- 
tion. 

The  materials  of  this  mass  of  confused  stratification,  are 
of  very  different  descriptions.  In  one  place,  a quartzose 
stone  abounds,  of  a granular  texture;  it  here,  in  ge- 
neral, resembles  a fine-grained,  highly  indurated,  and 
compact  quartz  sandstone  ; sometimes,  however,  it  ap- 
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proaches  to  hornstone,  and  even  sometimes  to  quartz  in 
mass.  Much  of  it  has  a white  colour ; the  rest  is 
tinted  of  an  ochery  brown,  of  different  shades.  In  other 
places,  the  stratified  matter  consists  of  a stone  of  a 
laminated  texture,  with  undulating  lamellae  of  a ferru- 
ginous tint,  looking  like  an  indurated  (hale ; and  various 
gradations  of  both  kinds  present  themselves.  This 
jumble  is  in  thickness  three  hundred  yards  •,  and  to  it 
immediately  succeeds  a very  narrow  stratum  of  Argil- 
lite, which  is  of  a greeenish-grey  colour,  and  very  thin- 
ly lamellated. 

This  argillite  is  succeeded  by  a bed  of  Whin,  thirty- 
three  feet  broad.  This  whin  is  of  a dark  blackish- 
brown  colour,  and  is  of  a more  compact  texture,  than 
the  whin  which  I have  described  occurring  in  the 
grit,  and  is  possesssed  of  more  induration ; the  mate- 
rials of  composition  are  nearly  the  same  in  both. 

Its  general  stretch  is  nearly  from  west  to  east ; but 
in  this  stretch,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  eye  by 
the  river,  it  is  somewhat  curved,  and  presents  its  con- 
vex side  to  the  mountains.  To  this  bed  of  whin  fuc- 
ceeds  a narrow  stratum  of  Argillite,  perfectly  similar 
to  that  which  I have  just  now  described  upon  its  southern 
side.  To  this  succeeds  a seam  of  Limestone,  six  feet  broad. 
This  limestone  is  of  a pale  blue  colour,  and  is  much  inter- 
fected  by  small  veins  of  quartz  trending  through  it  in  all  di- 
rections. 

In  this  limestone,  I was  unable  to  trace  the  remains  of  any 
animal  or  vegetable  production.  Its  position  is  vertical,  and 
it  is  immediately  succeeded  by  another  narrow  stratum  of 
argillite,  thinly  lamellated. 

To  this  narrow  stratum  of  argillite  fucceeds  a bed  of 
Whin,  seventy-five  feet  broad.  This  whin  is,  in  its  texture, 
more  compact  -,  and  its  fracture  displays  a smoother  sur- 
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face  than  either  of  the  two  former  whins  which  I have  had- 
occasion  to  mention.  Its  colour <is  of  a dark-bluish  black. 
In  tracing,  with  my  eye,  its  vertical  cracks  and  fifiures,  I 
thought  I could  perceive  a rude  tendency  to  prismatic  forms.- 
It  is  vertical  in  its  position : and  its  stretch  is  from  west 
to  east. 

This  bed  of  whin  is  succeeded  by  an  Argillite  of  shivery 
texture,  and  confused'  stratification  ; but  as  it  recedes 
from  the  whin,  and  approaches  the  mountains,  it  becomes 
regularly  stratified.  This  stratum  of  slate  is  of  great  ex- 
tended thickness  ; and  it  contains  a vast  variety  of  colour 
and  of  tint.  The  colours  are,  pale  greyish-blue,  yellow- 
ish-green, reddish-brown,  purple  and  black,  with  a great  va- 
riety of  tints  of  all  thofe  colours ; but  the  predominant  colours 
are  the  greyish-blue  and  the  yellowish-green  -,  of  which: 
two  there  are  two  sorts  ; the  one  soft,  and  the  other  much 
indurated.  The  soft  is  thinly  lamellated,  and  frequently 
passes  over  into  the  highly  indurated  sort,  in  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  laminated  texture  is  almost  lost. 

In  this  long  succession  of  argillite  strata,  some  substan- 
ces occur  that  are  heterogeneous  to  its  rock,  such  as  jaspers, 
limestone,  &c. 

The  jaspers  are  in  general  of  a blood-red  colour,  and  are 
much  veined  with  red  quartz  : they  occur  in  large  amor- 
phous masses,  and  in  nests,  of  eliptic  forms,  of  great  va- 
riety of  size.  One  of  those  bodies  of  jasper,  in  the  eliptic 
form,  has  been  cut  through  by  the  river,  and  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  upon  each  side  of 
the  stream.  Its  size  is  thirty  feet  long,  by  ten  broad  : the 
points  of  its  transverse  axis  are  sharp : and  it  stands  up- 
tight in  the  argillite.  The  masses  of  this  matter  which  oc- 
cur amorphous  in  the  argillite,  are  of  great  magnitude.  I 
have  traced  one  of  those  for  thirty  yards  in  extent.  All  o 
those  jaspers  are  of  great  induration,  and  take  a high  po- 
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fcsh.  Both  the  amorphous  and  the  elliptical  formed  masses 
are  found  imbedded,  where  the  argillite  is  of  a greenish- 
grey  colour,  thinly  lameilated,  of  a silky  lustre,  and  sapona- 
ceous to  the  feel } it  clings  round  those  masses  in  all  their 
variety  of  direction,  and  of  course  its  texture  is  there  much 
twisted.  When  the  argillite  stratification  has  extended  its 
thickness  to  near  three  quarters  of  a mile,  the  limestone 
which  I have  mentioned  above,  then  occurs,  in  a bed  of 
twelve  feet  thick.  Its  colour  is  bluish-black ; and  it  is  much 
pervaded  by  veins  of  quartz,  and  of  calcareous  spar ; the 
last  of  those  are,  in  many  places,  of  considerable  breadth, 
and  are  of  a pale  flesh  colour.  Where  this  limestone  has 
been  wrought,  I observed  it  forked  ; that  is-  to  say,  the  bed 
is  there  split  or  divided  into  two,  by  the  intervention  of  an 
argillaceous  body.  Upon  each  side  of  this  bed  of  limestone 
the  argillite  occurs  of  two  colours.  That  which  is  next  to 
and  in  contafl  with  the  limestone,  is  black,  of  a shaly  tex- 
ture, soils  the  hand,  and  has  veins  of  ferruginous-coloured 
quartz  trending  through  it.  The  argillite  which  is  more  re- 
mote from  the  limestone  is  of  a dark  purple  colour. 

Immediately  after  this  narrow  bed  of  shale,  the  argillite 
re-assumes  its  greenish-blue  colour,  and  slaty  texture,  and 
becomes  highly  indurated ; here  some  specks  of  granulated 
quartz  begin  to  appear,  thinly  scattered  in  its  mass,  and, 
soon  after,  it  is  seen  to  pass  over  into  an  aggregate  rock, 
chiefly  composed  of  grains  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  minute 
particles  of  mica.  The  par  ticles  of  quartz  and  of  felspar 
seldom  occur  in  this  aggregate,  larger  than  the  eight  of  an 
inch  these  have  very  little  the  appearance  of  having  suf- 
fered attrition ; they  are  much  mixed,  and  are  frequently 
seen  to  take  lineal  direftions ; and  in  those  lines  the  par- 
ticles of  felspar  have  frequently  a compressed  appearance, 
and  an  eye  like  form.  This  rock,  in  mass,  has  a greyish 
blue  colour}  it  is  of  great  induration,  and  although  lamel- 
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lous  or  slaty  in  its  texture,  a cross  fradlure  is  often  more 
easily  obtained  than  one  with  the  lamellae.  Its  cross  frac- 
ture is  pretty  even,  but  appears  more  granular  than  folia- 
ccous.  This  rock  occurs  frequently  in  the  distiifl  of  blue 
clay  slate,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  alternate  with  it.  I 
have  been  perhaps  more  minute  in  the  description  of  this 
rock  than  it  deserved  ; but  I have  been  so,  because  doubts 
have  arisen  relative  to  what  name  ought  to  be  given  to  this 
aggregate.  In  all  my  geological  researches,  I have  found 
this  rock  only  twice ; once,  where  I have  here  described  it  ; 
and  again,  near  to  Banff,  on  the  Moray  Frith.  In  both  of 
those  situations,  the  aggregates  are  of  the  same  composition, 
and  similar  in  position ; they  both*  lie  among  blue  clay 
slate. 

In  this  long  alternation,  two  substances  occur  which  are 
heterogeneous  to  the  rocks  among  which  they  lie.  The 
first  of  those,  is  a bed  of  compaft  Felspar,  of  great  indura- 
tion. This  bed  is  ten  feet  broad ; its  stretch  is  nearly  from 
west  to  east ; its  position  is  vertical ; and  it  stands  between 
two  of  the  layers  of  the  blue  clay  slate.  Its  colour  is  of  a 
reddish-brown,  with  a small  admixture  of  purple ; and  its 
general  frafture  is  conchoidal,  somewhat  rough,  but  not 
earthy. 

Not  far  distant  from  this  bed,  an  appearance  occurs  wor-^ 
* thy  of  some  notice.  Where  the  aggregate  and  the  blue 
clay  slate  are  alternating,  a surface  of  considerable  extent 
of  the  aggregate  rock  is  exposed  to  view,  parallel  to  its  stra- 
tification. This  surface  is  regularly  undulated  in  small  un- 
dulations, bearing  a very  strong  resemblance  to  those  that 
may  be  seen  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-beach,  when  recently 
left  by  the  tide.  After  passing  the  bed  of  compafl  felspar, 
the  blue  clay  slate  and  aggregate  rock  again  alternate-,  but 
here  the  blue  clay  slate  predominates.  Near  to  this,  the  se- 
cond substance  heterogeneous  to  those  alternating  rocks 
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•ccurs.  It  Is  a bed  of  Whin,  the  form  of  which  is  some- 
what singular.  It  consists  of  a principal  trunk,  which  the 
river,  here,  cuts  nearly  at  right  angles.  Upon  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  this  principal  trunk  is  seen  to  split  into  three 
branches ; and  those  three  take  an  eastern  dire&ion,  be- 
tween the  strata  of  the  aggregate  rock  and  the  blue  clay 
slate,  where  those  two  rocks  are  of  great  induration.  The 
breadth  of  this  bed  of  whin  is  thirteen  feet;  and  where  it 
splits,  its  three  branches  are,  six,  four,  and  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  trend  or  stretch  of  this  bed  is  from  west  to 
east ; but  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  it  curves  some- 
what to  the  south-west.  Its  composition  is  nearly  the  same 
with  the  three  other  beds  of  whin  which  I have  before 
mentioned.  It  is  of  a brownish-black  colour,  and,  when 
placed  in  certain  direftions,  it  shows  specks  of  lustre.  It 
is  vertical  in  its  position,  has  a great  degree  of  . induration, 
and  its  general  fra&ure  is  roughly  conchoidal. 

Upon  passing  this  bed  of  whin,  the  river  ceases  to  be 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  rocks ; but  the  aggregate  rock  and 
the  clay  slate  still  continue  to  be  seen  for  a short  distance, 
in  a shelvy  acclivity,  where  they  are  lost  to  view  in  a long 
narrow  plain,  deeply  covered  with  a bed  of  gravel,  compos- 
ed of  the  debris  of  the  interior  mountains.  The  river  here 
flows  over  this  bed  of  gravel  for  a considerable  space ; and 
upon  this  narrow  flat,  we  pass  through  between  two  of  the 
most  elevated  points  in  the  south  lateral  range  of  this  part  of 
the  Grampians.  Although  the  obtrusion  of  this  mass  of 
gravel  cuts  off  from  inspection  the  continuity  of  the  last  men- 
tioned rocks,  yet  the  broken  and  abrupt  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, close  upon  each  hand,  clearly  points  out,  that  this 
part  of  the  south  lateral  range  is  entirely  composed  of  mica- 
ceous shistus.  Here,  we  are  deprived  of  the  junction  of 
the  micaceous  shistus  with  the  two  former  rocks ; and  the 
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Joss  of  all  such  junctions  are  always  to  be  much  regretted 
in  mineralogical  research. 

Having  passed  over  this  narrow  plain,  I advanced  towards 
a second  range  of  hills,  which  here  form  the  basis  of  the 
central  and  highest  chain.  It  is  at  this  place  where  the  river 
so  suddenly  changes  its  course  from  east  to  south,  and 
where  I was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  its  bed,  to  con. 
tinue  my  northern  direction  towards  Mount-Battoc.  This, 
however,  I was  enabled  to  do  to  great  advantage,  by  fol- 
lowing up  the  deep  cut  bed  of  a winter  torrent,  which  led 
me  into  the  direction  which  I wished  to  follow. 

Upon  entering  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  I found  that  the 
basis  of  the  hills  here  entirely  consisted  of  micaceous  shis. 
tus,  much  veined  wuth  quartz,  and  much  twisted  in  its  tex- 
ture. The  stretch  of  this  rock  is  here  nearly  from  west  to 
east  •,  and  it  has  a southerly  dip  of  4-5  degrees. 

In  passing  through  among  those  hills  towards  the  central 
range,  I found  in  several  of  the  beds  of  the  torrents,  large 
blocks  of  reddish-brown  prophyry,  with  scattered  masses  of 
micaceous  shistus  and  granite. 

In  tracing  up  one  of  those  torrents,  I saw  the  micaceous 
shistus  rock  and  the  prophyry  both  exposed  to  view,  near  to 
each  other  ; and  soon  after,  in  the  bed  of  the  same  torrent, 
I came  to  a cascade  which  had  laid  bare  both  those  rocks  at 
a point  where  they  are  in  contaft ; and  near  those  a second 
bed  of  prophyry  made  its  appearance,  in  the  front  of  a near 
hill.  From  my  firgt  view  of  those,  and  from  their  relative 
positions,  I was  led  to  imagine,  that  they  might  here  alter- 
nate in  vertical  position}  but  upon  more  minute  inspefUon, 
I found  that  the  prophyry  constituted  vertical  dikes,  stretch- 
ing nearly  from  south  to  north}  which  course  cuts  the  line 
of direffion  of  the  Grampians  here  almost  at  right  angles-, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  I found  that  the  micaceous  shistus 
which  flanked  those  dikes  of  prophyry,  had  a regular  stretch 
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from  west  to  east,  and  a southerly  dip.  To  endeavour  to 
have  these  appearances  more  fully  explained  to  me,  I di- 
rected my  steps  to  the  brow  of  that  hill,  where  I had  ob- 
served the  rock  laid  bare ; and  in  passing  along  the  fronts 
of  the  hills  from  east  to  west,  I soon  came  to  a dike  of  pro- 
phyry  similar  to  those  which  I had  immediately  left.  Thi* 
dike  is  sixty  feet  broad,  stretching  nearly  from  south  to 
north,  and  flanked  upon  both  sides  by  micaceous  shistus, 
stretching  and  dipping  as  befoie  described.  In  proceeding 
farther  along  the  faces  of  those  hills,  I found  several  other 
dikes  of  porphyry,  of  various  breadths,  and  at  various  di- 
stances from  each  other ; but  all  of  them  similar  in  their 
lines  of  direction,  and  the  micaceous  shistus  always  inter- 
posing between  them,  through  which  they  seemed  to  rise. 
The  prophyries  of  those  dikes  are  generally  of  a ferruginous 
colour,  tending  sometimes  to  an  orange-red,  and  of  various 
tints  of  those  colours.  They  have  great  induration,  are 
coarse-grained,  and  produce  a rough  fracture.  The  par- 
ticles of  quartz  which  are  scattered  in  their  principal  masses, 
are  small,  amorphous,  and  are  of  a ferruginous  colour.  The 
particles  of  felspar  are  of  a light  tint  of  the  same  colour,  and 
are  mostly  crystallized.  The  surface  of  those  dikes  are  in 
many  places  bare,  and  exposed  to  the  eye  for  long  extents, 
in  their  lines  of  diredlion  ; and  in  all  those  lines  of  direftion 
which  I have  traced,  I have  never  found  any  of  them  alter 
in  their  breadths,  in  their  verticality,  nor  in  their  di regions. 
Their  surfaces,  in  general,  consist  of  oblong  square  blocks, 
now  loose  and  unconnected  with  each  other  and,  in  many 
places,  the  lines  of  fraClute  of  those  blocks  are  so  straight, 
that  one  might  almost  suppose  that  they  had  been  disjoined 
by  the  hand  of  art. 

I have  often  observed,  in  this  district,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Grampians,  that  the  loose  and  outlying  blocks  of 
both  granite  and  of  porphyry,  (which  have  not  been  worn 
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down  by  attrition),  consist,  in  general,  of  oblong  square 
shapes.  This  observation,  when  I first  made  it,  led  me  to 
imagine,  that  those  rocks  here  were  perhaps  stratified.  I 
have,  however,  as  yet,  not  been  able  to  trace  real  stratifi- 
cation of  those  rocks  in  this  district  of  the  Grampians. 

Upon  some  of  the  summits  of  those  hills  which  here  form 
the  basis  of  the  central  range,  I first  discovered  the  granite 
in  solid  rock.  In  those  situations,  the  granite  is  only  seen 
in  patches,  where  the  superincumbent  rocks  have  worn  off 
it.  These  superincumbent  rocks,  which  1 here  found  in 
contaft  with  the  granite,  are  of  two  different  compositions, 
and  occur  on  the  summits  of  different  hills.  The  one  of 
those  rocks,  and  the  most  prevalent  one,  is  the  micaceous 
shistus ; the  other  is  the  granitelle,  or  a mixture  of  quartz 
and  shorl.  In  some  parts  of  this  last  mentioned  rock,  I 
perceived  a small  admixture  of  hornblende  ; where  this  ap- 
pears in  the  composition,  it  perhaps  ought  to  receive  the  ap- 
pellation of  granitine.  In  those  elevated  situations,  I found 
both  of  those  rocks,  (especially  the  micaceous  shistus),  in 
a state  of  decomposition,  and  fast  leaving  the  granite  expo- 
sed to  the  eye. 

From  those  appearances,  is  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  in- 
terior of  those  hills  is  composed  of  granite,  which  is  but 
thinly  coated  by  the  superincumbent  rocks. 

Upon  leaving  those  hills,  which,  I have  already  said, 
form  the  basis  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Grampians,  I re- 
gretted very  much,  that  all  my  endeavours  proved  abor- 
tive to  trace  out  the  whold  extent,  in  line,  of  any  one  of 
those  dykes  of  porphyry  which  inter  soft  their  sides.  I con- 
stantly lost  them  under  peat  or  other  soils,  before  I could 
trace  them  to  their  contaft  with  the  granite.  It  was  my 
anxious  wish  to  see  how  those  two  rocks  of  porphyry  and 
granite  connected  with  each  other  at  their  junction. 

In  pursuing  my  reseaiches  towards  the  summit  of  Mount 
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Batoc,  I proceeded  up  the  bed  of  a torrent,  which,  after 
heavy  rains,  dashes  down  the  immediate  side  ol  that  moun- 
tain. In  this  bed,  the  blocks  of  micaceous  schistus  and  of 
porphyry  (which  I had  seen  so  abundantly  scattered  among 
the  hills  that  I had  just  now  left),  totally  disappeared,  and 
no  outlyers  of  any  kind  were  to  be  seen,  excepting  some 
granites,  which  were  scattered  in  large  masses;  and  in 
every  part,  where  the  torrent  had  carried  off  the  superin- 
cumbent soil,  the  granite  was  to  be  seen  in  solid  rock. 

In  my  progress  towards  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  I 
fell  in  with  a large  face  of  the  native  granite  rock  exposed 
to  the  eye.  By  the  cracks  in  this  face  being  in  long-extend- 
ed horizontal  lines,  it  had  at  first  the  appearance  of  being 
stratified  ; but  upon  a nearer  and  more  minute  examination, 
I found  that  it  was  not  stratified,  and  that  the  cracks  which 
gave"  it  that  appearance  wereftnly  superficial. 

Around  this  face  were  scattered  large  blocks  of  granite, 
which  were  mostly  in  oblong  square  shapes. 

Soon  after  passing  this  precipice,  I gained  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  which,  though  not  very  highly  elevated,  is 
in  this  part  of  the  chain  the  highest  of  the  central  range.  It 
is  about  346.3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; and  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  a coarse-grained  granite,  in  which  shorl 
sometimes  occurs  ; and  its  felspar  is  very  generally  crystal- 
lized. 

Having  here  finished  the  extent  of  my  intended  investiga- 
tion, I beg  to  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  line  which  I 
have  here  given  the  description  of,  has  been  traced  with 
much  attention,  and  the  true  position  of  each  foffihhas  been 
most  scrupulously  attended  to,  and  is ' correctly  placed  in 
the  annexed  plate. 

I wish  that  some  more  able  pen  than  mine,  would  take 
up  the  further  description  of  this  extended  field  of  geology, 
so  worthy  of  investigation  ; bat  if  none  will  come  forward 
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for  that  purpose,  I may  at  some  future  period  presume  to 
give  to  this  Society  more  extended,  and  more  general  lines 
of  description  of  the  Grampians,  than  that  which  I have 
now  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  their  examination. 


For  the  Plates  explanatory  of  the  above  interesting  des- 
cription, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Transaflions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Society,  whence  this  paper  is  extracted. 

N°.  VIII. 

There  are  two  Societies  for  mutual  relief  in  this  county, 
whose  regulations  are  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  exam* 
pies  that  may  laudably  be  followed  in  other  parts. 

The  first  is  “ The  St.  Cyrus  Friendly  Society,”  institut- 
ed in  1796,  sanctioned  in  1802,  and  then  consisted  of  122 
members. 


The  chief  conditions  are, 

1 . Age  at  entry  limited  betwen  1 6 and  50  years. 

2.  Entry-money  to  those  not  exceeding  40,  to  be  1 s.  for  each 
401.  of  stock  that  the  Society  may  posses,  but  in  no  case 
less  than  10s.  Those  aged  above  40,  to  pay  double  that 
entry-money.  In  all  cases  Is.  quarterly  after. 

3.  No  advantage  to  be  derived  by  any  subscriber  until  they 
have  been  four  years  a member.  But  in  case  of  sickness 
in  the  fourth  year,  they  may  get  relief  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. 

4.  The  relief  in  case  of  sickness  is*2s.  6d.  weekly  for  the 
first  three  months,  and  Is.  4d.  weekly  thereafter,  during 
sickness.  When  the  funds  encrcase  to  1001.  this  relief 
to  be  augmented  to  3s. — and  Is.  Sd. ; but  to  be  reduced 
to  the  original  rate  should  the  fupds  fall  below  1001. 
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5.  There  is  also  allowed  20s  on  account  of  funeral  charges 
on  the  death  of  any  member. — 15s.  on  the  death  of  his  t 

wife,  and  10s.  on  the  death  of  any  childien  under  14 
years. 

6*.  Further,  the  Widow  of  a member  gets  20s.  yearly  While 
she  remains  his  widow ; and  should  the  funds  amount  to 
1001.  she  will  get  30s-  But  should  a member  be  more 
than  two  quarterly  payments  in  arrear  at  his  death,  the 
widow  will  not  be  entitled  to  this  annuity,  but  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  society. 

7.  Orphans  of  members  get  assistance  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Society. 

8.  The  sons  of  members  are  admitted  into  the  Society  at 
half  of  the  ordinary  entry  money. 

9-  The  Society  may  alter  these  regulations — and  any  mem- 
ber who  may  be  an  hour  behind  th.e  stated  hour  of  meet- 
ing is  held  bound  to  the  resolutions  that  may  be  passed  in 
such  absence. 

The  second  is  The  Johnshaven  United  SociETr,  sanc- 
tioned in  1806;  the  number  of  subscribers  then  133. 

The  chief  conditions  are, 

1.  Age  at  entry  from  16  to  45. 

2.  Entry-money  10s.  to  the  fund,  6d.  to  the  clerk,  2d.  to 
the  officer,  and  Id.  afterwards  at  each  general  meeting. 

3.  No  relief  granted  to  any  until  the  funds  amount  to  1001. 

After  which,  when  a member  falls  into  sickness  he  gets 
3s.  weekly  for  the  first  three  months,  and  after,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Society.  A Surgeon’s  certificate  required 
of  the  sickness,  or  a certificate  from  the  minister  and  two 
elders. . The  funds  at  no  time  to  be  reduced  below  90l. 

4.  20s.  allowed  towards  funeral  charges  of  a member — 15s.  . 
for  his  wife  or  aoy  lawful  children  under  12  years  of 
age. 
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5.  The  widow  gets  30s.  yearly  while  she  remains  the  widow 
. of  a member,  and  maintains  a decent  and  honest  charac- 
ter. 

6.  Orphans  to  be  helped  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Society.’ 

7.  Superannuated  members  to  get  31.  yearly. 

S.  For  every  401.  that  the  funds  advance  (probably  above 
1001.  but  not  specified)  the  yearly  allowances  to  be  ad- 
vanced 5s. ; the  funeral  charges  2s.  6d. ; and  the  week- 
ly pensions  6d. 

9.  No  relief  to  be  given  on  account  of  sickness  arising  from 
debauchery  or  folly. 

10.  Should  the  law  lay  hold  of  any  member  in  a criminal 
case,  he  is  to  be  excluded. 

11.  None  to  upbraid  another  for  accepting  of  relief,  under  a 
penalty  of  3s. 

12.  The  articles  may  be  altered  with  consent  of  three  fourths 
of  the  members  at  a general  meeting  twice  held. 

The  regulations  of  these  two  Societies  are  not  to  be  criti- 
cised on  nice  principles  of  calculation.  For  as  the  society 
reserves  each  to  itself  the  power  of  altering  them  according 
• to  circumstances,  they  can  never  go  far  wrong.  The  insti- 
tution of  such  societies  for  mutual  relief  is  highly  praise- 
worthy, whilst  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  individuals 
who  compose  them,  as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large, 
must  be  obvious  tp  all.  There  is  a similar  Society  at  Mary- 
kirk. 


N°.  IX. 

It  may  seem  singular  how  that  part  of  this  county  in  the 
parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  which  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Dee,  should  have  been  disjoined  from  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  and  attached  to  The  Meat  ns.  A ccmmunica- 
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tion  which  I owe  to  the  friendship  of  the  Revd.  Geo.  Skene 
Keith  of  Keith-hall,  who  is  now  drawing  up  an  improved 
agricultural  survey  of  Aberdeenshire,  will  account  for  this, 
being  in  substance  as  follows : 

It  was  anciently  a part  of  the  extensive  domains  of  Fraser 
Thane  of  Cowie,  or  of  The  Mearns,  who  by  marriage  was 
connected  with  the  Royal  Family ; and  in  consequence  of 
his  desire  to  have  all  his  territories  put  under  his  own  jutis- 
diftion,  as  Thane,  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Sheriff  of  The  Mearns, 
it  was  attached  to  that  county.  It  came  afterwards  under 
the  rule  of  the  Great  Marishal  Sir  Robt.  Keith,  who  married 
a daughter  of  that  chief,  and  whose  son,  John,  married  the 
daughter  of  Robt.  II.  in  1376.  From  having  been  so  long 
attached  in  juridical  matters  to  Kincardineshire,  it  continued 
afterwards  to  be  conjoined  to  the  county  although  the  terri- 
torial connexion  with  its  judges  has  ceased.  In  like  man- 
ner the  nine  plough-gates  of  Canny-gliracb,  in  the  parish  of 
Drumoak,  belonging  to  Burnett  Bart,  of  Leys,  were  dis- 
joined from  Aberdeenshire  in  the  days  of  king  Robert 

Bruce,  when  they  were  given  by  that  prince  to de 

Bumard  the  ancestor  of  that  ancient  family.  There  are 
many  such  instances  of  local  disjunflion  in  almost  every 
county  in  Britain. 

N°.  X. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

In  pages  239  and  240  I have  stated  that  the  use  of  thresh- 
ing machines,  though  extending  yearly,  has  not  yet  descend^ 
ed  to  the  moderate  means  and  necessities  of  the  lesser  ten- 
ants. Since  that  part  of  the  work  has  gone  through  the 
press,  I have  had  an  occasion  to  inspect  a threshing  ma- 
chine in  this  county,  that  seems  to  approach  nearly  if  not 
altogether  to  the  desired  standard,  so  as  to  be  in  general  w'l- 
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thin  the  power  of  the  lesser  tenants  to  ereft,  and  quite  with- 
in their  power  to  put  in  motion,  provided  they  have  two 
horses  only,  which  is  perhaps  as  low  a scale  of  size  of 
farm  as  is  consistent  with  propriety.  This  machine  is  at 
Cobble-heugh,  in  the  parish  of  Marykirk,  and  was  erefted 
by  Robert  Scott  the  tenant  there,  about  three  or  four  years 
ago. 

The  circumstances  respecting  it  are  these : 

1.  The  outer  wheel,  or  first  movement  has  120  teeth,  and 
its  pinion  13. 

2.  The  inner  wheel  or  last  movement  has  72  teeth,  and  its 
pinion  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  threshing  cylinder  has 
nine  teeth. 

Hence,  for  once  going  round  of  the  outside  wheel  and 
horses  in  the  trad,  the  cylinder  turns  round  73T83  times, 
and  this  being  38  inches  diameter,  travels  in  that  time  738 
feet.  The  cylinder  is  four  feet  long. 

3.  The  horse  trad  is  27  feet  diameter  (I  mean  the  middle 
of  the  path  in  which  the  horses  walk}  and  as  the  horses 
are  found  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a half  in 
an  hour,  (or  at  their  usual  rate  in  the  plough},  it  will  fol- 
low of  course  that  they  go  at  the  rate  of  73-f  yards  in  a 
minute,  and  in  this  time  the  surface  of  the  threshing  cy- 
linder will  have  moved  round  1932  feet,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  32  feet  or  thereby  in  a second.  . 

Slow  as  this  motion  may  appear,  compared  with  other 
machines  already  mentioned,  the  ivorl  is  unexceptionable  as  to 
clean  threshing,  and  in  point  of  dispatch  it  gives  at  a me- 
dium, five  bolls  or  twenty  bushels  in  an  hour. 

It  is  drawn  by  two  horses  only ; and  what  is  also  of  no 
little  moment,  cost  but  £37  with  all  its  appurtenancies,  out- 
side and  inside.  It  has  a shaker  but  no  fanners.  Indeed 
the  barn  is  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  that  appendage, — the 
walls  being  but  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  house  1 4 
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feet  wide.  Even  this  is  a favourable  circumstance ; for  the 
great  machine  that  costs  1501.  or  2001.  must  have  a house 
corresponding  in  size  and  in  expence.  The  artist  who  made 
this  is  of  the  name  of  Croll.  He  lives  in  the  vicinity,  and  he 
lately  erefted  one  also  in  that  neighbourhood  as  an  appen- 
dage to  a meal  mill,  for  151.  It  is  situated  about  40  yards 
from  the  machinery  of  the  meal  mill,  and  is  driven  by  a 
rope  that  communicates  between  them  at  that  distance,  and 
can  thrash  eight  boils  in  an  hour.  The  more  simple  all  such 
machinery  is,  so  much  the  better.  And  it  is  always  of  im- 
portance to  be  unexpensive. 
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